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of  Chicago's  housewives 
read  the  Sunday  Tribune 

More!  .  .  .  over  a  third  of  a  million  more  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  town.  More  of  the  homemakers 
who  prepare  the  family  meals,  buy  for  family 
groups  .  .  .  readers  whose  buying  brings  the  big¬ 
gest  returns  on  your  advertising  investment. 
That’s  why  advertisers  invest  more  total  dollars  in 
Tribune  sales  power  than  they  do  in  all  other 
Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the 

Chicago  Tribune 


Source:  Market  Power:  Chicago 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COLOR  AWARDS  for  outstanding  R.O.P.  color  reproduction  use 
WOOD  EQUIPMENT  in  the  printing,  preparation  and  production  of  their  award-winning 
newspapers.  We  invite  you  to  send  for  literature  describing  WOOD  presses,  reels, 

tensions,  autopasters  and  stereotype  equipment. /one  newspaper  uses  tubularequipnien’. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY  •  EXECUTIVE  AND  SALES.  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y 


...in  the  27th  metro  market!* 


In  the  8-county  Indianapolis  Metro  Market  of 
more  than  300,000  families  there  are  378,823 
automobiles.  This  is  the  market  that  reads 
285,935  of  the  384,000  copies  published  daily 
by  the  state’s  two  biggest  newspapers — The 
Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News. 

You're 

Tiik  Indianapolis  Star 

(MORNING  &  SUNDAY) 
Kelly-Smith  Company 


*Source:  Salet  Managament’t  1963  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

No  other  single-package  media  buy  can  put 
your  advertising  in  as  many  Indiana  homes  and 
give  it  as  much  selling  action.  It’s  the  best  way 
to  reach  prospective  car  buyers  in  the  market 
that  ranks  27th  in  population,  families  and 
retail  sales— 26th  in  effective  buying  income. 

In  Indiana,  with 

•  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(EVENING) 

•  National  Representatives 


Perry  T.  Browning  sells 
fruit,  vegetables,  canned 
goods,  meat,  coal,  shotgun 
shells,  shoelaces,  fly  swat¬ 
ters,  kerosene,  molasses, 
milk,  periodicals,  cheese  and 
nostalgia  in  his  country 
store  at  Charlestown. 

COUNTRY 

LEAD 

...  a  good  lead  .  .  .  and  a  good  story  about 
an  institution  that  symbolizes  one  part  of 
southern  New  England,  an  area  perched  be- 
witchingly  between  the  past  and  the  future, 
where  country  stores  are  just  down  the  turn¬ 
pike  from  atomic  energy  fuel  plants  and 
both  are  just  a  step  from  beautiful  beaches, 
superb  fishing  and  densely  wooded  camp 
grounds.  An  area,  too,  where  good  reporting 
is  a  tradition.  Since  1829,  The  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  has  been  bringing  the  news 
to  New  England  . . .  with  character  . .  . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


!  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

I  AUGUST 

j  2B-28 — N»w  England  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Griswold  Hotel, 
I  Groton,  Conn. 

j  2S-29 — ^Assodation  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

I  26-28 — International  Mailers  Union.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SEFTEMBER 

4-27 — American  Press  Institute,  Latin  American  Newspaper  Executives 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

^  6-7 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Statewide  Advertising  Conference, 
Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

6-9 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association's  "Happy  Time"  Summer  Con¬ 
vention,  Carousel  Motel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

6- 10 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Aboard  SS  Tadoussac  on 

Saguenay  Cruise  from  Montreal. 

7- 8 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic.  Orlando  Hotel,  Decatur. 
9- 1 3— International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union.  Cincinnati 

12-13 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Alder- 

brook,  Wash. 

12- 15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Treadway  Otasaga  Hotel,  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y. 

13 —  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Conference,  University  Inn,  Columbus,  O. 
13-14— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  Hotel 

Mead,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  WIs. 

13- 15 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  Clinic,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Dtt 
Moines. 

14- 15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

15- 16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

17 — Connecticut  AP  Newspaper  Members.  Brooklawn  Country  Club, 
Bridgeport. 

20-21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editorial  Writers,  Surf- 
tides,  Oceenlake. 

20- 22 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fairmont,  Sen 
Francisco. 

21 —  Minnesota  AP  newspapers,  Austin. 

21- 22 — Rorida  Women's  Press  Club,  awards  presentation.  Fontainebleau 
Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

22- 24 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Blackhawk  Hotel, 
Davenport.  Iowa. 

22-24 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

22-24 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  The  Robert  Meyer 
Hotel,  Jacksonville.  Florida. 

22- 25— Western  Regional  Promotion  Conference,  Edgewater  Inn,  San 
Rafael,  California. 

23- 25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Philadelphia. 

25- 27 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Eastern  Canada, 
Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

26- 29 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers  annual  convention, 
Baltimore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

27 -  Editor's  Short  Course,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

28- 29 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Aurora. 
28-29 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Drake  Oakbrook  Hotel, 

Oak  Brook,  III. 

28-29 — North  Dakota  AP  newspapers,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

28- 29 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers'  Clinic, 
Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

29- Oct.  2 — Central  Regional  Promotion,  Northland  Hotel,  Green  Bay,  Wist 


OCTOBER 


2 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Basin  Har¬ 
bor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

2-5 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

5- 12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermuda, 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

6- 8 — Now  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Hotel  Syra¬ 

cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

6-9 — Southern  Regional  Promotion,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk, 
Va. 


7-18 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editois 
seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Now  York. 

10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

13 — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Workshop.  Hotel  Alexander,  Hagerstown, 
Maryland.  _ 
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MAKE  THE  MOST 
OF 

AUTOMATIC  TYPESETTING 


Let  The  Associated  Press  Solve 
Your  Type  Production  Problems ! 


Put  AP's  production  power  to  work  in  your  composing  room. 

The  AP  offers  tremendous,  low-cost  supplemental  circuits  guaranteed 

to  provide  the  money-saving  type  production  you  need. 

Look  at  these: 

1 .  A  24-hour  tape  circuit  will  bring  you  the  cream  of  the  world's  news, 
expertly  edited  and  in  tape— around  the  clock.  It's  the  AP's  great 
TA  wire,  filed  direct  from  New  York  City. 

2.  A  22-hour  high-speed  tape  Sports  wire  —  world's  fastest,  most 
efficient,  most  productive  sports  wire  —  is  at  your  service.  State, 
regional,  national  and  international  sports  —  including  ALL  the 
hard-to-set  sports  agate  —  in  tape! 

3.  Choose  from  a  wonderful  variety  of  day,  night,  weekly  and 
hourly  market  services.  Complete  markets  or  selected  markets  — 
computerized  and  all  in  tape!  Pick  the  one  exactly  fitted  for  your 
newspaper! 

Our  typesetting  consultants  in  New  York  and  in  the  field  are  waiting 

to  help  you.  No  charge  or  obligation. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
NewYork,N.Y.,  10020 
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Reporter's  Reverie 


CERTIFIED  RESEARCH 

assures  you  a 
CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat 
for  every  need 

The  Certified  Laboratory  at  West  Groton,  Mass,  is 
dedicated  exclusively  to  dry  mat  problems,  but  is 
only  one  link  in  the  chain  of  continuous  Certified 
development. 

First  come  the  skilled  printing  trades  craftsmen, 
source  of  practical  ideas  for  betterment.  Liaison  is 
provided  by  Certified  Field  Representatives,  them¬ 
selves  in  the  printing  trades.  They  bring  the  field  to 
the  laboratory,  and  through  it  to  the  Certified  plant. 

This  versatility  of  the  Certified  line  permits  safe 
production  speeds  and  printed  results  of  the  highest 
standards,  with  profitable  efficiency. 

SYNDICATE — for  job  work 

NEWSPAPER — for  full-page  reproduction 

BLUE  RIBBON  and  SILVERTONE— for  quality  baked 
work 


The  list  of  Certified  Dry  Mat  users  is  a  long  one; 
the  length  of  their  years  of  satisfied  usage  an  im¬ 
pressive  one. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Today’s  Text;  “Newspapers  always  excite  curiosity.  No  one  ever 
lays  one  down  without  a  feeling  of  disappointment.’’ — Charles 
I.amb. 

Chucking  the  chore  of  columnist,  George  Lawless 

has  turned  to  a  fulltime  assignment  as  business  and  financial 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail.  His  farewell  column  gives  his  recipe  on  the  care  and 
keeping  of  a  columnist: 

“Column-keeping  is  a  grind  that  gets  grittier  by  the  sentence. 
The  Jack  Paars  of  journalism  bum  out  fast;  the  lucky  ones  set  a 
sprightly  pace  for  years.  Being  human,  we  can’t  forever  be  ob¬ 
jective.  Or  entertaining,  or  informative— the  things  for  which  this 
space  is  intended.  Being  human,  we're  not  always  precise  and 
wholly  accurate. 

“Try  a  smile  on  a  sour  stomach.  Give  a  bounder  praise  for  a 
job  his  secretary  did.  Produce  an  honest  observation  and  wait  for 
the  lash  of  outrage. 

“Be  a  cat-lover,  a  pigeon-haler,  a  pundit  clown  of  monumental 
inconsequence.  It’s  tougli.  It’s  fun. 

“Try  as  we  may,  it  is  almost  ini|H>ssihle  to  avoid  all  the  pitfalls 
of  everyday  publication.  Sometimes  we  slipped  into  sermonizing, 
allowed  unjust  anger  to  seep  through,  castigated  some  worthy  one 
because  .  .  .  well,  because  cynicism  is  a  coverup  for  earnest  enter¬ 
prise. 

“The  rewards  of  column-writing  are  enormous.  Who  else  gels 
a  daily  chance  to  upgrade  a  dying  wino  .  .  .  dig  a  faceless  worker 
out  of  the  mountain  of  community  conscience  .  .  .  prick  the  thin 
skin  of  a  self-acclaimed  genius  .  .  .  play  Olympian  oracle  to  a 
parade  of  saints  and  sinners?’’ 

— An  Earl  Wilson  column  recounting  how  celebrities  succumb 
to  the  charm  of  Cassius  Clay  was  headed  by  the  Detroit  Free 
Press:  “They’re  All  Just  Putty  With  Clay.”  .  .  .  Managing  Editor 
Joe  Shuman.  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  broke  out  antique  (paste¬ 
up)  type  treatment  with  an  all-cap  streamer  above  the  front  page 
logotype:  “The  Great  Train  Robbery  (British  Style)-”  .  .  . 
Heady  head  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  under  photo  showing 
the  Big  Three  signing  the  test  ban:  “Trick  or  Treaty.”  .  .  . 
j  Managing  Editor  Charles  G.  Griff o,  Indianapolis  Star,  recalled 
I  in  his  humorous  Saturday  column,  “That’s  for  Sure!”  some 
“kooks”  or  nonconformists  in  our  craft,  such  as  a  Chicago 
reporter  who  lived  in  a  cold-water  flat  with  only  a  pool  table  as 
furniture;  the  Indianapolis  reporter  who  won  a  beer-drinking 
contest  while  covering  a  German  society  picnic;  the  Kansas 
publisher  who  in  the  1920s  made  sure  he  had  extra  editorial 
help  when  needed  by  installing  a  poker  room  in  the  building; 

,  the  attache  case  of  one  colleague  contains  a  Boy  Scout  knife, 
i  blackjack,  cans  of  diet  food,  dictionary,  extra  tie,  clean  shirt, 
underwear,  hard  salami,  pencil,  notebook. 

Smoke  Gets  in  Our  Nose 

On  the  copy  desk 
Sit  as  far  as 

You  can  from  the  guy 
With  cigar  as. 

^Fred  J.  Curran 

Wiscongin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

^.Sam  Blair,  investigative  reporter,  Chicago's  .4merican,^  col¬ 
lected  laughs  among  his  city  room  associates  with  a  Qiicago 
Democratic  ward  advertising  book  and  program  for  a  charity  fuiui 
dinner  dance.  A  page  ad  read:  “Compliments  of  Chicago  Bullet 
Proof  Equipment  Co.  ...  The  South  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune 
reports:  “A  tree-trimmer  escaped  death  and  possibly  more  serious 
injury  when  he  fell  out  of  a  tree.”  .  .  .  Heady  heads:  “W'hen  the 
Kennedys  Say  Canine,  They  Do  Mean  9”— —New  York  Daily  Neies! 
“Braves  Keep  Cards  on  Skid  Row”^-St.  Louis  Globe-Demoerst 
sports  section;  snappy  caption  by  Richard  G.  Case  in  Syracute 
Herald-Journal  on  picture  of  kilted  dancers  at  Scottish  games: 
“Plaid  Stomps’’;  “Cin  What  Meat  Has  This,  Our  Cesar  (Romero) 
Fed?’’ — Leominster  (Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise. 
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At  Our  Billion  Dolhtr  Birmingham  Market! 


mt  Income  UP!  .  $1,231,710,000 

Refoil  Soles  UP!  797,251,000 

in?  Population  UP!  .  739,000 

isas 


rial  Alabamo's  largest  and  finest  newspapers  cover  9  out  of  every  10  able,  anxious-to-buy  families  in 

ng;  this  growing  metropolitan  market. 

life. 

if  ONLY  four  metropolitan  cities  in  the  Southeast  offer 
more  TOTAL  INCOME  and  more  POPULATION. 


These  newspapers  cover  20%  to  54%  of  homes  in  26  other  Alabama  counties.  They  circulate  in 
every  county  of  the  state.  Among  metropolitan  cities  offering  only  ONE  economical  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  combination — 

if  ONLY  10  U.  S.  CITIES  offer  a  larger  daily  "newspaper  market"^ 

(based  on  households  in  counties  with  20%  or  higher  doily 
coverage) 

WHY  GAMBLE  with  trick  ratings  .  .  .  long  shots.  .  .  the  numbers  gome  when  you  con  get  this 
BIG  NEWSPAPER  BUY  that's  ABC  SURE! 

®nnnit0luint  *  Birmingham  Post-Herald 

MORNING  •  IVENING  •  SUNDAY  Sources;  1963  Soles  Management 

Survey  of  Buying  Power  Circulation 

KELLY-SMITH  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  iSwMa^kSfs,  ^nc.^M^ 'mac'!^^ 

Coverage 
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MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
KELLY-SMITH  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


editorial 


Newspaper  Census 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  late  last  month  released  a  breakdown  of 
its  1960  population  count  showing  that  the  “newspaper  publishing 
and  printing  industry”  of  the  U.S.  employed  about  496,000  persons 
(E&P,  July  20,  page  10).  Included  in  the  total  were  172,418  newspaper- 
boys  or  carrier  boys  and  girls,  listed  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  “news¬ 
boys,”  which  had  no  place  in  a  tabulation  of  “employes.” 

The  vast  majority  of  newspaperljoys  in  this  country  are  independent 
agents  or  contractors  and  are  not  “employes”  of  any  newspaper.  They 
work  for  themselves  and  are  frequently  called  “little  merchants.” 

Without  the  “newsboy”  figure,  the  1960  Census  would  report 
employes  in  the  newspaper  publishing  and  printing  industry  at  323,- 
500  which  is  in  line  with  an  independent  census  of  the  newspaper 
business  conducted  by  Editor  &  Publisher  in  June,  1959. 

On  the  basis  of  returns  from  93%  of  the  morning  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  and  Canada,  98%  of  the  Sunday  papers,  representing  96% 
of  total  circulation,  E&P  reported  total  employment  at  250,000.  The 
Census  Bureau  figure  is  higher  by  73,500  because  it  also  includes 
thousands  of  weeklies  and  other  non-dailies  not  counted  by  E&P; 


Utility  Advertising 

EEP  your  eye  on  a  case  now  before  the  State  Public  Utlities  Com- 
mission  in  California.  A  citizens  committee  of  38  has  asked  the 
Commission  to  order  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  to  cease  and  desist  from 
paid  advertising  and  public  relations  w'hich  are  described  as  the 
“diffusion  of  news  and  opinion.” 

This  is  harrassment  akin  to  that  of  some  Federal  agencies  which 
would  deny  private  utilities  the  right  to  include  ailvertising  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business  for  rate-making  jnir|x>ses.  Hie  implication  is  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  non-essential. 

We  already  have  many  of  the  so-called  “jirofessions”  such  as  mor¬ 
ticians,  optometrists,  dentists,  etc.,  which  are  prohibited  from  adver¬ 
tising  or  severly  restricted  in  its  use  by  various  States  bodies.  The 
move  now  seems  to  be  to  enlarge  that  prohibition  to  cover  large 
businesses  which  are  under  some  sort  of  Federal  or  State  regulation. 


New  Newspapers 

^  I  ^  HERE  is  a  widely-held  opinion  that  the  newspaper  business  is  in 
-*-  trouble,  on  its  last  legs,  verging  on  financial  disaster.  It  is  an  image 
born  of  strikes,  suspensions  and  mergers  which  is  far  from  a  true 
picture.  We  have  urged  that  newspaper  people  at  all  levels  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  correct  this  damaging  image. 

In  the  last  week  we  have  had  stories  of  a  new  ilaily  started,  another 
about  to  be  launched,  and  a  third  to  be  revivetl.  A  numlier  of  people 
in  and  out  of  the  newspajier  business  are  looking  for  newspapers  to 
buy  but  they  find  there  are  more  buyers  than  there  are  sellers. 

If  newspapers  are  in  such  trouble  why  do  businessmen  start  new 
ones  and  why  doesn’t  every  owner  sell  and  get  out?  Because  it  just 
ain't  so. 
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Aotv  f  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made 
sorry,  but  that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance. 
—II,  Corinthians,  VII;  9. 
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'GOT  A  MATCH?' 


Yoes,  San  Diego  Union 


the  glare  of  a  police  line-up,  they  want  to 
be  photographed  with  an  insolent  who- 
cares  grin  on  their  faces.  These  are  hash 
stripes  in  a  criminal  world. 

It  makes  them  that  much  bigger  in 
their  society  where  hero-worshipping  is 
confined  to  the  person  who  flaunts  the 
law.  It  begins  early,  when  they  adore  the 
boy  in  school  who  never  studies,  is  always 
in  trouble  and  finally  flunks  out.  They 
worship  the  youth  who  is  a  master  with 
the  knife,  who’s  daring  enough  to  try 
dope. 

But  he  really  arrives  when  he  hits  the 
news. 

Why  not  punish  him  with  anonymity? 
When  he’s  picked  up,  let’s  confine  his 
“press”  to  the  police  blotter,  his  “story” 
to  court  records.  Let’s  deprive  him  of  the 
privilege  of  “telling  all,”  of  parading  his 
contempt  before  the  shocked  citizenry.  We 
just  might  be  doing  him  a  favor. 

Mary  O’Hara 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 


'WHEN  DID  YOU  START  USING 
THAT  GREASY  KID  STUFF?' 

Warren,  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
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DO  A  FAVOR 

“This  is  the  confession  of  a  punk,  a 
hood,  a  dope-pusher  named  Tony.”  So  runs 
the  ad  for  a  new  book.  Tony  told  his  story 
to  the  author,  Helen  Parkhurst.  “He  held 
nothing  back.  He  shared  with  her  his 
every  experience.” 

In  the  last  two  sentences,  it  would  seem 
that  a  possible  mistake  in  the  handling  of 
juvenile  criminals  is  spelled  out. 

Tony  held  nothing  back.  He  shared  with 
the  author  his  every  experience.  Tony  used 
crime  to  give  him  importance.  Switchblade 
in  hand,  he  added  to  his  stature.  He  be¬ 
came  a  big  man  in  an  ulcerous  community 
where  everyone  else  was  dwarfed  by  dep¬ 
rivation  or  their  own  inertia,  quivering 
with  the  ague  of  fear. 

But  Tony  would  be  nothing  without  the 
glare  of  publicity.  Why  be  a  tough,  a 
hood,  if  nobody  knows  it?  Sure,  these 
“punks”  want  to  tell  all.  They  want  to 
get  their  pictures  in  the  papers,  they  want 


CORRECT  ADDRESS 

We  appreciate  the  very  fine  article  in 
E&P  (Aug.  10)  regarding  process  color 
work  in  the  Washita  Valley  Herald,  a 
small  weekly  published  by  Bayard  C. 
Auchincloss. 

One  thing  does  concern  us:  The  article 
was  in  error  as  to  our  location:  We  are 
located  in  Chickasha,  Oklahoma,  a  town 
of  not  quite  12,000,  about  47  miles  from 
Oklahoma  City.  The  town  is  the  hub  of 
activity  for  Grady  County,  a  rich  farming 
area  in  the  Washita  River  Valley.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  carried  the  date  line:  “Washita 
Valley,  Oklahoma.”  There  is  no  town  in 
Oklahoma  by  this  name. 

There  was  one  other  small  error  which 
you  might  want  to  correct:  The  article 
said  that  we  used  a  “dot  and  dash”  method 
of  engraving.  We  used  (and  still  use)  a 
“dot  and  dot”  method  of  engraving,  mak¬ 
ing  your  cuts  on  a  Scan-a-graver,  which  in 
turn  are  put  onto  our  old  Kelly-B  letter 
press  and  printed. 

George  Heon 

Washita  Valley  Herald, 

Chickasha,  Okla. 

*  *  « 

AVERAGES 


Short  Takes 

Women* s  Page: 

Invited  guests  with  the  bride  on  a 
skirted  circular  table.  —  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star 

• 

When  a  single  woman,  age  40,  lives 
alone  in  an  apartment,  does  her  gentle¬ 
man  fried  escort  her  to  her  own  door,  or 
do  they  say  goodnight  downstairs?  — 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 

• 

The  bride  was  married  in  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  wedding  ring.  —  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror. 

• 

Surviving  at  the  punch  bowls  were 
Mrs.  Blank  and  Mrs.  Smith.  —  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times, 


Athens  Bra  Plant  At  Peak  Capacity. 

~-Athens  (Tex.)  Daily  Review. 

editor  Qc  publisher  for  August  24,  1963 


Re  Roy  Copperud’s  discussion  of  aver¬ 
age  (E&P,  June  22) :  it  would  be  clearer 
and  more  accurate  to  point  out  that  aver¬ 
age  should  have  a  modifier,  that  there  are 
three  averages — the  mean,  the  median  and 
the  mode.  When  the  layman  speaks  of  an 
average,  he  means  the  mean  average  in 
most  cases,  though  many  a  time  he’s 
speaking  of  the  mode  average  and  doesn’t 
know  it.  To  a  statistician  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  average — it  has  to  be  one  of 
the  three. 

The  mean  average  wage  would  be  the 
wage  found  by  adding  together  all  wages 
and  dividing  by  the  number  of  wage 
earners. 

The  median  average  wage  would  be  the 
wage  at  the  midpoint — just  as  many  wage 
earners  get  more  than  that  wage  as  the 
number  who  get  less. 

The  mode  average  wage  would  be  a 
range,  say  $5,000  to  $5,9^.  The  largest 
group  of  wage  earners  would  receive 
wages  within  that  range. 

For  wages,  the  median  and  the  mode 


averages  might  be  more  significant  than 
the  mean  average  in  any  socio-economic 
study,  particularly  in  a  society  with  a 
great  gap  between  a  peasantry  and  an 
elite.  The  so-called  “average”  wage — i.e., 
the  mean  average — not  only  would  ignore 
that  gap  but  would  give  an  inflated  picture 
of  the  living  standard. 

Copperud  tends  to  distinguish  between 
mean  and  average  as  well  as  between 
average  and  median,  and  between  median 
and  mean.  Perhaps  it  would  be  sounder 
to  forget  about  average  (after  all,  the  dic¬ 
tionary  says  average  in  an  arithmetical 
mean)  and  distinguish  between  the  mean 
average,  the  median  average  and  the 
mode  average. 

It  is  seldom  that  Copperud’s  analyses 
are  short  of  brilliant;  he  is  to  me  E^P’s 
shining  star. 

Richard  P.  Wilson 

San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

BEST  ‘SPECIAL’ 

It  was  probably  an  oversight,  but  there 
was  no  mention  of  the  Hastings  Daily 
Tribune  winning  first  place  in  special  edi¬ 
tion  contest  in  NEA  Better  Newspaper 
Contest.  (E&P,  July  27).  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  give  the  Tribune  some  recog¬ 
nition. 

Burt  James 

Editor,  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune. 
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Where  else  but  New  York? 


.^11 


Department  stores  use  The  New  York  Times  to  help  sell  $2,850,000,000  in  merchandise  annually  in  the  booming  New  York  market. 
(The  Times  carries  more  department  store  advertising  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper,  leads  the  second  — a  tabloid— by  15%-) 
The  New  York  Times  will  help  you  sell  New  ^brk,  too.  It  is  first  in  advertising  in  your  first  market... because  it  is  first  in  results. 


Where  else  but  The  New  York  Times? 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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U.S.  Seeks  Ways  to  Tell 
People  Who  Pays  for  News 

Fulbright  Committee  Says 

_  tTfc*  1  *  X  I/"  9  informed  may  be  trusted  to  dis- 

K  Public  has  itisht  to  JvllOW  tlnpuish  between  the  true  and 

"  ^  the  false. 

“The  bill  is  intended  to  label 
information  of  foreign  origin 
so  that  hearers  and  readers  may 


By  Philip  1\.  Schuyler 


.Taking  testimony  has  been  al  up  to  them  whether  they  reject  ^ 

Jut  completed  by  the  Fulbright  it  or  publish  it.  And  if  they  wish  information  comes  from 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  disclose  the  source  they  are  ^  disinterested  source.  Such 
vhich  has  been  studying  “non-  welcome  to  do  so.  Frequently  complements  rather 

oplomatic  representatives  of  the  newspapers  do  credit  pic- 

Areign  principals  in  the  United  tures  to  us  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 

Itates.  Proposed  legislation  will  “As  for  trips  to  foreign  coun-  p,.  .  .. 

fpobably  be  ready  for  introduc-  tries  frequently  provided  to  Senator  Fulbright  then  ex- 
>on  in  Congress  next  week.  American  newspapermen,  they  his  opinion  that  “it  is 


Among  tentative  provisions  are  generally  welcomed  by  news-  ;;ery  clear  that  the  purpose  of 
pnder  study,  according  to  a  com-  papers  as  a  means  of  increasmg  the  legislation”  is  not  saying 
pittee  source,  is  some  method  knowledge  of  staff  members.  We  shouldn’t  prepare  or 

for  identifying  in  newspapers  never  try  to  influence  what  is  ^ilish  material  or  pictures, 

and  other  media  who  pays  for  written,  and  often  nothing  is 

information  from  foreign  gov-  written  at  all.  them  ” 

fcments  published  in  this  In  testifying,  Hamilton  Subsequently,  Mr.  Wright 

Viuntry.  Wright  Sr.,  asked  this  question:  .  i.p 


E)miaiion  irom  loreijni  kov-  wiin.cii  at  them’' 

ments  published  in  this  In  testifying,  Hamilton  Subsequently,  Mr.  Wright 
"try.  Wright  Sr.,  asked  this  question: 

organiza- 

Tko  Problems  Where  do  you  stop  and  start  ^ion  only  handles  touri.sm  ac- 

Jetting  the  pub  ic  know  (hat  the  contract  spe- 

Two  problems  are  involved,  whether  a  story  is  legitimate  (.jfically  states  that  no  political 
this  spokesman  for  Senator  news  or  publicity  or  so-called  he  handled.  He  re- 

I.  W.  Fulbrierht  said:  propaganda?  sitrupd  the  Smith  African  ac- 


Two  Problems 


I.  W.  Fulbright  said: 

I  (1)  the  publication  of  mate¬ 
rial  assembled  by  public  rela- 
ttions  representatives,  the  dis- 


Tlie  Ixtw's  intent 
Replying,  Senator  Fulbright 


signed  the  South  African  ac¬ 
count,  he  said,  when  it  became 
political. 

Senator  Fulbright  .saw  .some 


klosure  of  the  source  of  which  quoted  Supreme  Court  Justice  jiolitical  implications  in  tourism 


[  must  be  handled  by  editors 
themselves  and  cannot  be  legis¬ 
lated;  and  (2)  the  payment  of 
money  or  other  valuable  con- 


Hugo  Black  in  the  George  Syl¬ 
vester  Viereck  case,  as  follows: 


copy  and  was  plainly  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  editors  knew  they 


lated;  and  (2)  the  payment  of  “The  general  intent  of  the  were  using  material  supplied  by 
money  or  other  valuable  con-  Foreign  Agents  Regi.stration  a  paid  repre.sentative  of  a  for- 

•ideration  to  news  men  for  pub-  Act  is  to  prohibit  .secrecy  as  to  eign  government.  He  persisted 

lication  of  material  from  foreign  any  kind  of  political  activity  by  in  saying  the  public  also  has 

sources.  In  the  latter  category,  foreign  agents,  resting  on  the  the  right  to  know. 

this  spokesman  listed  press  - 

jjunkets,  entertainment  and  the 
*presentation  of  valuable  gifts  or 
money. 

“You  should  notify  the  public 
who  are  subjected  to  your  prop- 
^aganda,  or  publicity,  if  you 
like,  that  the  origin  of  it  is  the 
I  agent  of  a  foreign  government,” 

Senator  Fulbright  said  to  Ham¬ 
ilton  Wright  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Hamilton 
Wright  Organization,  New  York, 
who  te.stified  July  10.  (E&P, 

July  13). 

“Never  in  our  history  have 
iwe  deceived  the  press  or  tried 
i  to  deceive  the  press  regarding 
the  source  of  our  material,”  Mr. 

Wright  declared  to  Editor  & 

Publisher  this  week.  “Of  CLIENTS— President  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  wife  make  a  tour 

t'Oitors  know  we  are  inspection  of  highway  project  on  Taiwan,  during  picture-taking 

paid  for  gathering  and  writing  activities  organized  by  Hamilton  Wright  Sr.  (at  left).  (Hamilton  Wright 

the  material  we  send  them.  It  is  photo). 


Mr.  Wright  showed  how  re¬ 
leases  to  editors  and  films  to 
motion  picture  companies  were 
plainly  marked  as  coming  from 
the  Hamilton  Wright  Organiza¬ 
tion  on  behalf  of  the  foreign 
interest. 

“There  is  no  intention  in  any 
manner,  shape  or  form  for  us  to 
create  deception  or  deceive  the 
public  when  we  can  control  it,” 
Mr.  Wright  said  at  one  point. 


To  which  the  Arkansas  Sena¬ 
tor  replied  by  reading  the  law: 

“True  and  accurate  state¬ 
ments  in  the  language  and  lan¬ 
guages  used  in  such  political 
propaganda  setting  forth  that 
the  person  transmitting  such 
political  propaganda  or  causing 
it  to  be  transmitted  is  registered 
under  this  Act  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal  together  with  the  name 
and  address  of  such  agent  of  a 
foreign  principal  and  each  of 
his  foreign  principals.” 

Mr.  Wright  asked  if  Senator 
Fulbright  thought  there  was  a 
question  of  “editorial  choice.” 

“I  think  the  law  doesn’t  give 
such  choice,”  he  replied. 

Wright:  Well,  don’t  you  think 
the  law  is  a  little  loose? 

Fulbright:  That  is  what  the 
whole  study  is  concerned  about. 
It  is  to  determine  just  how 
effective  the  law  is.  That  is  the 
conclusion. 

Wright:  What  would  happen 
if  the  law  said  that  every  story 
published  by  any  newspaper 
must  contain  the  fact  where  the 
source  of  this  information  was 
secured  and  really  pinpoint  the 
origin  of  it,  and  the  purpose  of 
it.  What  would  your  opinion  be 
on  this? 

Fulbright:  If  it  involves  a 
foreign  government,  I  think  the 
law  is  pretty  clear  on  it. 

Wright:  This  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  something  unheard  of. 

Favors  to  Newsmen 

In  regard  to  “payment”  for 
stories  regarding  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  Mr.  Wright  mentioned  at 
a  private  hearing  a  number  of 
newspaper  people  by  name  who 
had  made  visits,  arranged  by 
his  company  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  bureau  repre.sented. 

On  July  10,  Mr.  Wright 
testified : 

“As  long  as  I  have  been  in 
business,  which  is  over  43  years, 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  editors 
take  advantage  of  invitations 
offered  by  governments,  by  air- 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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S3,060,000  SURPRISE 


Press  Anticipated 


Butts  Libel  Victory 


Atlanta 

Among  the  score  of  reporters 
who  covered  the  trial  since  Aug. 
5  there  was  little  surprise  when 
the  jury  of  12  business  men 
returned  a  verdict  Aug.  19  in 
favor  of  Wally  Butts  against 
Curtis  Publishing  Company 
after  7  hours  and  20  minutes  of 
deliberation. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the 
press  corps,  one  reporter  said, 
that  the  jurors  would  absolve  the 
controversial  former  football 
coach  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  from  a  published  accu¬ 
sation  that  he  was  corrupt. 

But  what  did  surprise  the 
newsmen  was  the  amount  of 
the  judgment — $3,060,000.  The 
jurors  found  that  the  coach, 
James  Wallace  Butts  Jr.,  had 
suffered  actual  damages  of  $60,- 
000  in  loss  of  earnings  and 
injury  to  his  reputation.  Then 
they  awarded  him  $3  million  in 
punitive  damages  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
a  Curtis  magazine,  had  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  about  him  with 
malice  and  callous  disregard  for 
the  truth. 


Appeal  Is  Certain 


Mr,  Butts  had  sued  for  $5 
million  in  general  damages  and 
$5  million  in  punitive  damages 
for  an  article,  “The  Story  of  a 
College  Football  Fix,”  by  Frank 
Graham  Jr.  in  the  March  23 
issue  of  the  Post,  which  had  a 
circulation  in  excess  of  6  million 


secret  information  on  Georgia’s 
football  team  before  the  1962 
Georgia-Alabama  game.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  editor’s  note 
which  charged  that  both  Butts 
and  Bryant  were  “corrupt.” 
(Bryant  also  is  suing  Curtis 
for  $10  million.) 

The  story  was  based  primarily 
on  information  supplied  by  At¬ 
lanta  insurance  man  George 
Burnett,  who  claimed  to  have 
overheard  a  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Butts  and  Bryant 
10  days  prior  to  the  game  and 
took  notes  on  information  which 
he  said  Butts  gave  to  Bryant. 

In  his  charge.  Federal  Judge 
Lewis  Morgan  instructed  the 
jury  that  the  article  about  Butts 
is,  under  Georgia  law,  libelous 
per  se,  but  that  proof  of  the 
“substantial  truth”  of  those 
parts  of  the  article  providing 
the  “sting  of  the  libel”  would  be 
a  complete  defense. 

In  answer  to  Butts’  suit,  Cur¬ 
tis  filed  a  plea  of  justification, 
that  is,  a  contention  that  the 
charges  contained  in  the  Post 
article  were  true. 


Burden  on  Defense 


copies. 

The  verdict,  which  Post  edi¬ 
tor  Clay  Blair  Jr.  said  would  be 
appealed,  stood  as  second  in 
amount  to  the  $3.5  million 
awarded  by  a  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court  jury  a  year  ago  to 
John  Henry  Faulk,  a  television 
entertainer,  against  Aware  Inc. 
and  two  individuals.  Mr.  Faulk, 
who  was  branded  as  a  Commun¬ 
ist  sympathizer,  won  $2.5  million 
in  punitive  damages.  The  verdict 
is  on  appeal. 

(Also  before  the  higher  courts 
for  review  is  a  $500,000  libel 
award  against  the  New  York 
Times  and  four  Negro  ministers 
in  Alabama.  Two  years  ago  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  London  was 
assessed  the  equivalent  of  $280,- 
000  in  a  libel  judgment.  Pre¬ 
viously  the  record  award  was 
that  of  $175,001  to  Quentin 
Reynolds,  the  writer,  for  articles 
written  by  Westbrook  Pegler.) 

The  Post  article  accused  Butts 
of  giving  Alabama  football  coach 
Paul  (Bear)  Bryant  vital  and 


Judge  Morgan  instructed  the 
jury  that  under  such  a  plea,  the 
burden  of  proving  the  truth  of 
the  charges  rests  with  the  de¬ 
fendant,  Curtis. 

He  instructed  them,  however, 
that  truth  under  the  law,  means 
“substantial  truth,”  and  that  the 
fact  that  some  inaccuracies 
might  appear  in  the  article 
would  not  necessarily  mean  that 
it  was  not  “substantially  true.” 

J  udge  Morgan  instructed  them 
that  if  Curtis  had  proved  “by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evi¬ 
dence”  that  information  was 
passed  from  Butts  to  Bryant 
“which  was  calculated  to  affect 
the  outcome  of  the  game  or  did 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  game,” 
then  it  should  find  in  favor  of 
Curtis. 

He  instructed  the  jury  that  if 
Curtis  had  not  so  proved,  then 
the  jury  should  find  for  the 
plaintiff.  Butts,  and  then  decide 
whatever  general  damages  it 
thought  he  was  entitled  to 


structed  the  jury  that  if  it  found 
the  Post  had  not  proved  the 
truth  of  its  charges  then  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  both  aggravating 
and  mitigating  circumstances 
should  be  considered  in  regard 
to  damages. 


Hearsay  Evidence 


The  determination  of  such 
circumstances  was  the  reason 
that  some  hearsay  evidence  had 
been  admitted  as  testimony. 
Judge  Morgan  said. 

He  instructed  that  the  wealth 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  and  the  reputation 
and  character  of  the  plaintiff 
were  legitimate  considerations 
for  the  jury  on  the  question  of 
damages. 

A  person  of  bad  reputation 
would  not  be  entitled  to  as  much 
damages  as  a  person  of  good 
reputation,  he  said. 

The  charge  followed  closing 
arguments  of  one-hour’s  length 
by  William  Schroder,  chief  coun¬ 
sel  for  Butts,  and  Curtis  attor¬ 
ney  Welbom  Cody. 

In  his  summation,  Schroder 
accused  counsel  for  Curtis  of 
bringing  into  the  case  what  he 
called  irrelevant  issues  in  order 
to  “confuse  and  befuddle”  the 
minds  of  the  jurors. 

He  said  the  Post  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  hide  behind  the  “coattails 
of  Dr.  (O.  C.)  Aderhold,”  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  whom  Schroder  said  had 
“over  the  years  .  .  .  built  up  an 
almost  blinding  jealously  of 
Coach  Butts.” 


‘Slop  Them’ 


On  the  question  of  punitive 
damages.  Judge  Morgan  in¬ 
structed,  the  plaintiff.  Butts, 
bears  the  burden  of  proof  as  to 
the  presence  of  malice  on  the 
part  of  the  Post. 

The  50-year-old  judge,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  bench  by 
President  Kennedy,  also  in¬ 


and  told  the  jury  if  they  found 
that  the  game  had  “been 
tampered  with  in  advaii.-e”  thai 
the  Post’s  use  of  the  word  “cor¬ 
rupt”  was  correct  and  consti¬ 
tuted  no  libel. 


Cody  referred  to  Butts’ 
friendship  with  Chicago  beer 
distributor  Frank  Scoby,  who 
testified  in  a  deposition  that  he 
bet  about  $50,000  on  football 
during  the  1957  season. 

He  outlined  what  he  said  were 
Butts’  reactions  when  he  was 
confronted  with  the  set  of  notes 
Burnett  said  he  made. 

“He  declined  to  take  a  lie 
detector  test  ...  he  declined  to 
sign  an  affidavit  ...  in  addition 
to  that  he  did  admit  that  Bur¬ 
nett  probably  heard  what  he 
said  he  heard  .  .  .  (and)  he  re¬ 
signed  the  next  day,”  said  Cody. 


Privileges  for  Press 


He  charged  the  Post  with 
“libeling  for  profit,”  and  told  the 
jurors,  “you’re  the  only  12 
people  in  the  world  who  can 
stop  them.” 

“Somebody’s  got  to  stop 
them,”  Schroder  said,  “and  the 
only  thing  they  know  is  money.” 

Schroder  said  that  Butts’ 
career  had  been  ruined  “deliber¬ 
ately,”  and  asked  “can  you 
imagine  a  worse  day  for  any 
man  to  be  still  alive  and  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion?” 

Cody,  in  his  summation,  called 
the  jury’s  attention  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Dr.  Aderhold,  Georgia 
coach  Johnny  Griffith  and  Geor¬ 
gia  assistant  coaches  Leroy 
Pearce  and  Frank  Inman. 

“They  thought  that  some¬ 
thing  was  done  which  was  wrong 
.  .  .  which  affected  that  game 
.  .  .  which  hurt  the  university, 
and  they  had  the  courage  to 
come  into  court  and  state  just 
what  they  thought,  and  what 
they  knew,”  he  said. 

He  referred  to  the  statistics 
of  the  1963  Georgia-Alabama 
game,  in  which  he  said  Georgia 
gained  only  37  yeards  rushing. 


All  during  the  trial,  which 
ran  from  Aug.  5,  the  press  was 
given  special  privileges  in  the 
matter  of  seating  in  the  court¬ 
room  and  in  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  in  and  out  of  the  court. 
The  public  observers  were 
limited  and  required  to  remain 
seated. 

Prior  to  the  delivery  of  the 
verdict.  Judge  Morgan  warned 
against  demonstrations  and  also 
ordered  that  no  one  approach 
any  juror  to  discuss  the  case. 
Violation  of  these  instructions 
would  bring  severe  sanctions, 
the  judge  announced. 

Newsmen  were  uncertain 
whether  they  were  restricted 
from  polling  the  jury  after  the 
verdict  was  announced.  One  re¬ 
porter  said  he  had  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  court  clerk  that 
the  judge’s  ruling  did  not  ban 
interviews  with  jurors,  but  legal 
advice  was  sought  and  no  direct 
contacts  with  jurors  were  made 
immediately  by  newsmen. 

Fred  Russell,  sports  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Banner,  reported 
that  an  unnamed  juror  had  told 
him  the  issue  of  liability  was 
settled  in  favor  of  Butts  within 
one  hour.  Some  of  the  jurors, 
according  to  the  one  interviewed, 
wanted  to  go  beyond  $5  million 
in  punitive  damages  because 
they  felt  the  article  “showed 
terrible  carelessness  in  prepa¬ 
ration”  and  was  “full  of  inac¬ 
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curacies. 

(On  the  day  the  verdict  was 
returned,  stockholders  of  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.  were  advised  by 
president  Matthew  J.  Culligan 
that  the  company  would  have  a 
profitable  fourth  quarter  this 
year.  The  net  operating  loss  in 
the  first  six  months  had  been 
cut  to  $3.5  million  from  $9  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1962.  Operating  revenues 
dropped  from  $75.1  to  $74.3  mil- 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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PRESS  READY  FOR  ANYTHING 

Washington  March 
Is  ‘Played  hy  Ear’ 

By  Caryl  Rivers 

Washington  watched.  With  a  large-scale 
News  media  will  be  “playing  demonstration  like  this  one, 
it  by  ear”  when  100,000  or  you’ve  got  to  be  prepared.” 
more  civil  rights  demonstrators  -  . 

march  on  Washington  Aug.  28.  Reporters  Coming  Along 

This  was  the  phrase  used  by  The  New  York  Times  bureau 
several  editors  this  week  to  ^j]|  have  at  least  16  reporters 
describe  plans  for  covering  the  working  on  the  story  including 
“Freedom  March”  that  will  be  several  who  will  come  to  the 
staged  in  the  streets  here  as  capital  with  delegations  from 
Congress  considers  President  New  York.  This  is  a  procedure 
Kennedy’s  civil  rights  bill  — ;ii  i--  — j  - 


that  will  be  used  by  many 


The  march  poses  a  major  Washington  bureaus. 


logistical  problem  to  newspaper 
jnd  wire  service  editors,  photog- 


The  lack  of  tight  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  marchers  and  the 


raphers  and  radio  and  tv  news-  possibility  of  unpredictable  in- 
nen  and  will  involve  more  man-  cidents  make  the  march  a  real 
power  than  any  story  here  smee  problem  to  cover,  editors  felt, 
the  Inaguration.  A  t^al  of  17^  “Demonstrators  will  flow  into 
police  passes  have  been  issu^  ^  airplanes  and 

they  will  all  head 

about  2.>00  to  3000  for  a  presi-  Washington  Monu- 

^.al  >nap^^tion  or  close  to  grounds.  This  is  not  a 

m  accredited  representatives  ^ 

at  a  national  political  conven-  and  we  are  going  to 

have  real  trouble  with  transpor- 
‘We  Are  Prepared’  tation,”  said  Walter  Trohan, 

Washington  bureau  chief  for 
Both  major  wire  services  will  the  Chicago  Tribune.  “We  are 
staff  the  story  heavily.  The  As-  sitting  here  with  our  fingers 
sociated  Press  was  still  working  crossed  hoping  there  won’t  be 
on  plans  for  coverage  this  week,  any  trouble.  But  if  there  is, 
but  news  editor  Marvin  Arrow-  we’ll  have  to  cover  it.”  , 

smith  predicted  that  most  of  the  ..jt^g  to  be  a  mess,” 

Washington  bureau  staffers  gajd  Robert  Smith,  news  editor 
would  be  involved.  of  Magazine’s  bureau.  “It’s 

“There  are  so  many  potential  a  big  flashy  action  story,  and  it 
trouble  spots,  and  we’ve  got  to  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the 
watch  them  all,”  he^  said.  “We  biggest  in  years  in  terms  of 
could  wind  up  needing  all  our  press  operations.  The  news  is 
people,  or  we  may  only  use  50  poing  to  be  scattered  all  over.” 


percent  of  them.  But  we  are 
prepared.” 

United  Press  International 


A  major  headache  for  edi¬ 
tors  will  be  photographic  cover¬ 
age.  “We  will  just  have  to  pour 


will  have  about  30  reporters  manpower  into  the  area,”  says 
working  on  the  story,  and  will  Rurt  Foster,  news  photo  editor 
coordinate  the  coverage  by  set-  for  AP.  “The  planning  on  this 
ting  up  special  telephones  and  thing  is  terrifically  loose.  We 
using  walkie-talkies.  don’t  know  whether  the  parade 

“I’m  making  my  plans  on  the  will  start  at  10  or  at  noon,  or 
basis  that,  barring  incident,  this  whether  it  will  be  a  parade  or  a 


will  be  quite  a  simple  thing,’ 
said  Julius  Frandsen,  Washing 


disorganized  massing  of  people. 
We’re  trying  to  get  photo  stands 


ton  manager  for  UPI.  “But  and  we  will  shoot  from  the 
we’re  prepared  for  an  emer-  Monument  or  any  other  eleva- 


gency.” 

The  Washington  papers  will 
also  use  most  of  their  regular 
news  staffs  on  the  story.  The 
Washington  Star  did  not  sched- 


tion  we  can  get.” 

Krstricted  Zone 

The  White  House  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  worked 


ule  vacations  for  the  week,  so  at  getting  military  helicopters 
that  a  full  complement  of  re-  to  fly  over  the  Monument 
porters  would  be  available.  “We  grounds  so  that  aerial  shots 
will  have  about  60  staffers  on  could  be  taken.  “I’ve  tried  end 
call,”  said  William  Hill,  man-  runs,  and  plunges  through  the 
“I  don’t  think  it  middle  of  the  line  but  haven’t 
^11  be  as  big  a  story  as  the  gotten  anywhere,”  said  Bill  Wise 
Inaguration,  but  it’s  got  to  be  of  Life.  “The  area  over  the 
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Monument  is  a  restricted  flying 
zone,  and  it  looks  like  it’s  going 
to  stay  that  way.  I’m  working 
on  hiring  a  commercial  chopper, 
which  will  cost  a  fortune.  Even 
so,  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to  fly 
directly  over  the  grounds.  The 
noise  would  drown  out  the 
speeches  and  the  squawk  boxes 
used  by  the  police  to  keep  order. 
We  will  have  to  fly  over  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  right  on  the 
edges  of  the  crowd. 


“Even  if  we  fly  on  the  side¬ 
lines,  we  will  be  in  the  land¬ 
ing  pattern  for  Washington 
National  Airport,”  Mr.  Wise 
added.  “That’s  why  we  were 
working  on  getting  one  ’copter 
everybody  could  use.  If  you  had 
10  or  12  choppers  flying  around 
there,  things  could  get  pretty 
crowded.” 

Life  will  have  a  time  prob¬ 
lem  on  coverage  of  the  march. 
The  magazine’s  deadline  is 
Wednesday  night,  and  Life  is 
planning  to  charter  a  plane  to 
get  the  films  to  Chicago  for 
printing  in  time  to  make  the 
issue. 

Washington  police  will  help 
coverage  of  the  March  by  throw¬ 
ing  all  available  manpower  into 
the  area.  The  plans  are  similar 
to  procedure  followed  at  any 
large  gathering.  Government 
offices  will  not  be  closed,  al¬ 
though  government  workers 
have  been  urged  to  take  leave 
that  day.  Stores  —  including 
liquor  stores — will  remain  open, 
but  shoppers  have  been  advised 
to  stay  away  from  the  center  of 
town  that  day. 

Press  Headquarters 

Press  headquarters  were  set 
up  this  week  at  radio  station 
wiisT,  which  has  an  auditorium 
at  815  V  st.  NW.  The  man  in 
charge  there  is  David  Apter, 
who  is  taking  leave  from  his 
job  as  head  of  the  local  office 
of  Edward  Gottlieb  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  public  relations  firm 
in  New  York  City.  The  phone 
number  there  is  234-8300. 

The  headquarters  for  the 
march  leaders  will  be  at  the 
Statler  Hotel. 

At  lea.st  two  press  tents  will 
be  set  up,  in  addition,  with 
phones  available  for  new.smen. 
These  will  be  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Washington 
Monument  grounds  and  also  in 
front  of  the  speakers’  stand  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

As  for  tv  and  radio  coverage, 
there  will  be  a  “pool”  arrange¬ 
ment  set  up  among  them  with 
live  coverage  available  for  a 
span  of  several  hours.  This 
means  that  only  one  set  of 
cameras  and  other  communica¬ 
tions  equipment  will  be  covering 
a  specific  event. 


Reps  Briefed 
On  l-Order 
l-BiU  Plan 


Plans  for  formation  of  News¬ 
paper  Service  Association  as  a 
central  clearing  house  for  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising 
were  presented  this  week  to 
newspaper  representatives  at  a 
meeting  in  the  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Members  of  the  board  of  the 
bureau  last  week  discussed  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  utilizing  a  computer 
for  a  one-order,  one-bill  pro¬ 
gram  for  newspapers.  (E&P, 
17.) 

Jack  Tarver,  bureau  board 
chairman,  and  Irwin  Maier, 
president  of  ANPA,  appointed 
a  committee  to  make  a  “thor¬ 
ough  exploration  and  to  present 
recommendations”  as  to  final 
action  on  a  plan  for  applying 
the  computer  technique  outside 
the  realm  of  the  bureau.  The 
plan  was  said  to  involve  costs  of 
$1,800,000  to  be  shared  by  news¬ 
papers  and  ad  agencies. 

Members  of  the  committee 
are: 

G.  Gordon  Strong,  chairman, 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers; 
Lynn  N.  Bitner,  vice-chairman, 
Gannett  Newspapers;  David  R. 
Bradley,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Go- 
zette  &  News-Press;  James  F. 
Chambers,  Jr.,  Dallas  Times- 
Herald;  Alvah  Chapman,  Miami 
Herald;  Monroe  Green,  New 
York  Times;  Walter  C.  Kurz, 
Chicago  Tribune;  G.  O.  Marku- 
son,  Hearst  Newspapers;  J. 
Warren  McClure,  Burlington 
Free  Press;  Frank  G.  Morrison, 
Pittsburgh  Press;  Theodore 
Newhouse,  Newhouse  Newspa¬ 
pers;  and  Fred  F.  Rowden,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

• 

Ontario  Paper  Names 
Board  Viceehairmen 

Chicago 

Directors  of  Ontario  Paper 
Company  Ltd.,  and  the  Tribune 
Company  announce  the  election 
of  W.  Arthur  Sewell  and  J. 
Howard  Wood  as  vicechairmen 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Sewell  formerly  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Ontario 
Paper  and  Mr.  Wood  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tribune  Company  and 
publisher,  Chicago  Tribune. 

• 

Sale  to  Thomson 

Toronto 

Sale  of  the  Trenton  (Ont.) 
Trentonian  and  its  affiliated  Tri 
County  News  to  Woodbridge 
Company  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Thomson  Newspapers,  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently. 


2  D.C.  Info 
Mills  Under 
Investigation 

By  Caryl  Rivers 


Washington 

Two  investigations  of  the 
Federal  government’s  vast  in¬ 
formation  mills  are  currently 
underway  here. 

The  House  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  and  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  Subcommittee,  headed  by 
Congressman  John  E.  Moss 
(D.  Cal.)  is  surveying  the  media 
information  units  of  all  federal 
agencies,  and  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  is  looking  into 
ways  to  cut  unnecessary  spend¬ 
ing  in  the  Defense  Department’s 
information  sections. 

The  House  probe  is  the  second 
major  government-wide  probe  of 
information  outlets  conducted 
by  the  subcommittee  since  its 
formation  in  1955.  During  that 
year  a  survey  was  launched  to 
trace  obstacles  to  the  flow  of 
news  from  government  depart¬ 
ments  to  the  public  and  elimin¬ 
ate  them.  The  current  survey  is 
aimed  at  determining  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Federal  personnel  in¬ 
volved  in  information  work  and 
in  uncovering  any  duplication 
or  waste  in  the  existing  system. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  out 
Aug.  12  to  heads  of  agencies  on 
how  the  agency  deals  vnth  pul)- 
lic  and  press  information,  infor¬ 
mation  for  Congress,  and  the 
classification  of  security  infor¬ 
mation.  A  special  section  of  the 
inquiry  is  devoted  to  handling 
of  information  by  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  number  of  advisory  boards 
and  special  agencies. 

“We  won’t  get  at  everybody 
in  the  information  field  with 
the  questionnaire,  but  we’ll  at 
least  get  to  the  observable  part 
of  the  iceberg,”  .said  William 
Barnaby,  investigator  for  the 
subcommittee.  “Congressmen 
want  to  know  how  many  infor¬ 
mation  officers  there  are  and 
w'hat  part  of  the  Federal  budget 
is  devoted  to  them.” 

Complaints  from  Press 

The  survey  will  also  further 
clarify  trouble  spots  in  the  flow 
of  information  to  the  public. 
Complaints  from  the  press  led 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  special 
section  on  “multi-headed  agen¬ 
cies”  in  the  questionnaire.” 

“Many  of  these  special  agen¬ 
cies  have  no  set  policies  on 
releasing  information,”  said  Mr. 
Barnaby.  “If  you  ask  them 
about  a  specific  point  they  will 
often  say  it’s  agency  policy  not 
to  reveal  it.  We  try  to  convince 


the  bureaucrats  that  informa¬ 
tion  can  only  be  withheld  if 
there  are  statutory  or  security 
regulations  that  allow  it.  We 
had  complaints  when  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission 
withheld  a  minority  report  dis¬ 
senting  on  a  Commission  deci¬ 
sion.  The  same  sort  of  thing 
happened  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  If  we  can 
spur  such  agencies  to  set  up  a 
standard  information  policy,  it 
will  cut  down  on  the  number  of 
complaints  that  come  into  this 
office.” 

The  GAO  investigation  at  the 
Defense  Department  grew  out 
of  a  government-wide  probe  of 
the  waste  involved  in  the  large 
number  of  press  releases  issued 
daily  by  the  government.  It  was 
begun  in  January  and  ordered 
by  Comptroller  General  Joseph 
Campbell  but  a  final  report  has 
not  been  issued. 

The  GAO  probe  will  report¬ 
edly  look  into  the  separate  in¬ 
formation  operations  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  assistant  secretary  for 
Public  Affairs  Arthur  Sylvester 
and  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

A  spokesman  for  the  GAO 
said,  “We  are  not  concerned 
with  leaks.  We  are  looking  for 
uneconomical  practices  and  dup¬ 
lication  of  effort.” 

Investigators  will  al.so  ques¬ 
tion  the  practice  of  maintaining 
special  military  schools  for  in¬ 
formation  officers  and  of  sending 
officers  to  journalism  schools. 

• 

U.S.  Newsmen  See 
Haitian  ‘War  Area’ 

Port-au-Prince,  Haiti 

A  group  of  United  States  cor¬ 
respondents  were  flown  to  north- 
^.st  Haiti  a  few  days  after  an 
exile  Haitian  group  had  struck 
the  area. 

After  several  days  of  repeated 
reque.sts  for  permission  to  visit 
the  area — which  the  Haitian 
government  had  decreed  a  “war 
area” — Haitian  officials  acceded 
to  the  request. 

The  newspapermen  flew  to 
Cap-Haitien,  largest  city  in  the 
northea.st,  but  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  the  city. 

The  plane’s  pilot  did  circle  low 
over  the  zone  where  the  rebels 
had  struck.  This  provided  the 
reporters  with  a  brief  aerial 
view  of  the  area. 

Those  who  made  the  trip  were 
Dick  Eder,  New  York  Timen; 
Robert  Berrellez,  AP;  Martin 
Houseman,  UPI ;  Jay  Mallin, 
Time  magazine;  John  Hlavacek, 
NBC,  and  Irving  Schwartz, 
CBS. 

Unlike  previous  occasions,  the 
Haitian  government  did  not 
impose  censorship  on  outgoing 
press  cables. 


Lower  Heads 
ABC  News 
Department 

Elmer  W.  Lower  has  been 
named  president  of  ABC  News, 
Special  Events  and  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  a  division  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company. 

Mr.  Lower  formerly  was  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  NBC  News  and  had  been 
with  NBC  News  for  four  years. 
He  was  responsible  for  planning 
that  network’s  coverage  of  the 
national  elections  last  November, 
and  supervised  NBC  News  Film 
Operations  and  news  bureaus  in 
Washington,  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles.  He  also  supervised  the 
NBC  News  Syndication  service. 

Mr.  Lower  has  reported  for 
the  old  Loumville  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Post  and  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  served  as  Washington 
overnight  editor  for  the  United 
Press,  edite<l  the  NEA  picture 
service  and  was  photo  assign¬ 
ment  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  York.  He  was 


Paris  bureau  chief  and  roving 
correspondent  for  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  and  was  Time-Life  anchor¬ 
man  in  Tokyo  during  the  early 
months  of  the  Korean  War. 

Before  joining  NBC  in  1959 
as  manager  of  news  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  Lower  worked  with 
CBS  News  for  six  years,  his 
last  position  there  being  director 
of  operations. 

Mr.  Lower  is  a  1933  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

At  ABC  he  fills  the  spot  which 
James  C.  Hagerty,  former  White 
House  press  secretary,  vacated 
recently  when  he  moved  up  to 
vicepresident  of  corporate  rela¬ 
tions  for  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing-Paramount  Theatres  Inc. 

• 

Utlick  in  New  Post 

Appointment  of  Robert  E. 
Udick  as  editor  of  services  for 
Asia  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  was  announced  Aug.  16 
by  Earnest  Hoberecht,  UPI 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Asia. 

Mr.  Udick  formerly  served  as 
UPI  manager  for  Southeast 
Asia  with  headquarters  in 
Bangkok.  He  is  a  native  of 
Colorado. 


Basketball  Writers 
Want  Day  Games 


Chicago 

Sports  writers  questioned  in  a 
survey  to  determine  whether 
playing  of  college  basketball  in 
the  daytime  is  preferable  to 
night  games  were  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  favor  of  day  games. 

Results  of  the  survey  were 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  College  Sports  Informa¬ 
tion  Directors,  who  were  polled, 
together  with  sports  writers. 

The  writers  agreed  that  much 
better  newspaper  coverage  is 
possible  on  day  games  since 
stories  make  all  editions,  there 
is  time  for  better  writing  and 
stories  are  more  comprehensive. 
Opportunity  for  dressing  room 
stories,  or  sidebars,  that  other¬ 
wise  would  be  precluded  by 
deadlines,  also  is  enhanced,  they 
said. 

Daytime  games  also  receive 
nationwide  coverage  while  night 
games  in  western  areas  of  the 
country,  and  especially  overtime 
contests,  are  completed  too  late 
for  eastern  papers,  and  some 
midwest  papers. 

Another  factor  was  that  day 
games  are  better  attended,  al¬ 
though  at  least  one  school,  Mich¬ 
igan  State  University,  reported 
a  decline  at  Saturday  afternoon 
games. 
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Some  writers,  while  express¬ 
ing  a  personal  preference  for 
the  day  game,  admitted  they  felt 
there  would  be  a  harmful  effect 
on  attendance. 

Ed  Schneider,  Chieago's  Amer¬ 
ican,  said  he  recently  surveyed 
the  United  States  Basketball 
Writers  Association  officers  and 
directors  and  has  “yet  to  run 
into  anyone  not  in  favor  of  day 
games  from  a  new'spaper  point 
of  view.” 

A1  Heim,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer,  in  a  panel  discussion, 
said  that  newspapermen’s  big 
problem  is  the  availability  of 
coaches  for  post-game  inter¬ 
views  when  there  is  a  conflict 
with  radio  or  tv.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  critical  for  morning 
papers  fighting  a  deadline,  he 
said,  wrriters  being  unable  to 
wait  until  a  previous  interview 
is  completed. 

The  papers  feel,  he  said,  that 
they  deserve  first  crack  at  the 
coach  because  they  staff  all 
games  during  the  season,  while 
tv  takes  only  choice  games. 

Other  panel  participants  sug¬ 
gested  joint  interviews  or  earlier 
starting  times  for  games.  It 
was  noted  in  some  cases  coaches 
are  paid  to  conduct  post-game 
shows  on  radio  or  tv. 
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Mine  Story  Swells 
To  Epic  Magnitude 

Hy  William  D.  Morgan 

Mnnaipng  Editor,  Hazleton  Standard  Speaker 


Hazleton,  Pa. 

Thric  miners  were  trapped 
by  a  cave-in  in  a  small  independ¬ 
ent  slope  near  here  on  Aug.  13. 
On  the  basis  of  information 
from  fellow  workers  it  appeared 
the  men  had  perished  and  the 
incident  appeared  to  attract 
little  attention  except  in  coal- 
producing  areas. 

Continued  caving  prevented 
rescuers  from  entering  the  slope 
and  after  four  days  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  sink  a  borehole  into  the 
area  where  the  men  were  be¬ 
lieved  trapped.  At  this  point  no 
one  entertained  much  hope  the 
three  had  survived. 

They  had  been  working  at  the 
bottom  of  the  70-degree  slope 
(coal  region  parlance  for  an 
inclined  plane  used  to  hoist  coal 
from  the  mine.)  Officials  said 
the  rush  of  coal  had  apparently 
filled  at  least  half  of  the  slope. 

Excitement  Begins 

Then  at  midnight  Aug.  18 
came  a  flash  from  a  Standard- 
Speaker  reporter,  Don  Barnes, 
who  was  at  the  scene. 

The  six-inch  hole  had  struck  a 
pocket  where  two  of  the  miners, 
David  Fellin  and  Henry  Thorne, 
had  found  refuge  and  they  were 
alive.  Night  Editor  Bill  Bach¬ 
man  relayed  the  flash  to  the 
Associated  Press  and  instantly 
editors  coast  to  coast  were 
screaming  for  details  not  yet 
available  and  the  editorial  room 
of  the  Standard-Speaker  was 
swamped  with  phone  calls. 

Night  City  Editor  Jerry  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Sports  Editor  Ray  Saul 
and  Reporter  Bill  McLaughlin 
hurried  to  the  mine,  11  miles 
southwest  of  Hazleton. 

Only  one  rural  line  telephone 
was  available  and  the  newsmen 
had  to  share  this  with  mine 
rescue  workers  making  frantic 
calls  for  supplies. 

At  4:1.5  a.m.  a  telephone  line 
was  put  down  the  hole  and  then 
began  an  amazing  conversation 
with  Fellin  who  declared  they 
were  okay.  Thome  contributed 
some  hill-billy  songs  to  prove 
they  were  in  good  condition. 

They  reported  their  com¬ 
panion,  Louis  Bova,  was  also 
alive  but  separated  from  them 
by  a  mass  of  coal  and  rock. 

It  was  another  story  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  Floyd  Collins  and 
Kathy  Fiscus  epics.  The  men 
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were  331  feet  underground  and 
now  the  task  was  to  put  down 
a  larger  hole  through  which  the 
rescuers  hoped  to  bring  the  men 
to  the  surface. 

The  Standard-Speaker,  an 
all-day  publication,  had  its  early 
edition  out  proclaiming  the 
barest  news  that  the  men  were 
alive. 

Bachman  alerted  Day  Editor 
Bill  Morgan  at  4:30  while  Saul 
and  Gallagher  remained  at  the 
mine. 

Phone  calls  were  coming  in 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  Canada 
and  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Day  City  Editor  Dom  Anto- 
nelli,  who  was  to  begin  his  vaca¬ 
tion  Monday,  responded  and 
rushed  to  the  scene  with  Phil 
Sarno,  photographer. 

Gallagher  meanwhile  had  re¬ 
corded  a  conversation  between 
Fellin  and  his  partner  in  the 
mine  operation,  Eugene  Gib¬ 
bons. 

Antonelli  and  Gallagher  col¬ 
laborated  on  the  general  lead 
for  the  afternoon  edition  while 
Sarno  provided  some  outstand¬ 
ing  photo  copy,  including  one.  of 
Fellin’s  wife  at  the  mouth  of 
the  borehole,  talking  to  her 
husband. 

The  AP  sent  a  photographer 
and  reporter  from  Philadelphia 
and  with  the  help  of  Joe  Mag- 
gio,  another  Standard-Speaker 
staffer  who  found  his  vacation 
cut  short,  had  wire-photo  copy 
moving  from  the  Standard- 
Speaker  transmitter  by  6  a.m. 

By  Tuesday  there  were  more 
than  100  newspaper  and  radio¬ 
tv  reporters  at  the  scene.  Spe¬ 
cial  telephone  lines  were  hur¬ 
riedly  strung  to  the  isolated 
area  for  the  newsmen  who 
earlier  had  to  go  two  miles  to 
make  their  calls. 

Newsmen  made  their  head¬ 
quarters  in  Hazleton  and  Shen¬ 
andoah,  about  equal  distance 
from  the  mine. 

Car  rental  agencies  were 
swamped  and  extra  cars  were 
imported  from  nearby  cities  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  re¬ 
porters. 

Knowing  the  men  were  alive 
but  not  accessible  created  a 
tense  atmosphere.  A  nerve- 
wracking  wait  was  in  store  un¬ 
til  the  final  chapter  in  this  saga 
of  the  coal  country  is  finally 
written. 
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Butts  Victory 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

lion  but  sharp  economies  had 
been  effected  by  cost-control 
programs,  Mr.  Culligan  stated.) 

The  libel  judgment  is  subject 
to  7%  interest  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  appeal. 

Mr.  Culligan  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  on  the  Butts  verdict,  say¬ 
ing  the  story  had  been  carefully 
examined  by  attorneys  before  it 
was  published.  He  added:  “the 
Post  will  continue  to  speak  out 
forcibly  on  issues  of  impor¬ 
tance.” 


New  Tabloid 

Cleveland 
With  a  format  resembling  a 
tabloid,  the  first  issue  of  Buck¬ 
eye,  a  statewide  news  magazine, 
is  on  sale  in  Ohio.  A  former  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
A1  Ostrow,  is  editor  and  general 
manager. 


ITU  Tax  Increase 
Up  to  Membership 

Members  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  will  vote 
Oct.  16  on  a  constitutional 
change  to  raise  the  per  capita 
tax  from  $1  to  $1.75  a  month. 

The  additional  income,  if  the 
levy  is  approved  and  made  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1,  would  go  to  the 
general  fund  and  to  the  Printer’s 
Home. 

Although  the  recent  ITU  con¬ 
vention  at  Long  Beach  received 
a  report  calling  for  a  larger 
defense  fund,  no  action  was 
taken  to  raise  the  floor  above 
$500,000  as  now  specified. 

• 

He  Digs  a  Role 

Cleveland 

Don  Robertson,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  reporter,  has  been 
.selected  as  an  actor  in  a  fea¬ 
ture-length  motion  picture,  “One 
Potato — Two  Potato,”  which  is 
being  shot  in  suburban  Paines- 
ville  by  Sam  and  Jack  Weston 
and  Larry  Peerce. 


Southern  Editors  See 
Fairer  Race  Coverage 


After  a  50-niinute  discussion 
on  the  CBS  television  network 
Aug.  21,  two  Southern  editors 
agreed  that  the  major  wire 
services  were  now  covering  the 
racial  crises  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  fairly  and  thoroughly. 

Grover  C.  Hall  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala)  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Journal,  conceded  that 
the  New  York  Times,  “which 
created  a  legacy  of  distortion,” 
had  redeemed  itself  journalist¬ 
ically  by  recent  coverage  of 
negro  demonstrations  in  the 
North  and  the  South. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  offered  several  examples 
from  the  Times  and  other 
papers  of  what  he  considered 
bias  in  reporting  racial  stories, 
but  he  n^ded  approval  when 
Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation  at  Harvard, 
characterized  the  story  as  “a 
knotty  one”  of  national  propor¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Lyons  defended  the  cov¬ 
erage  in  Northern  papers  as 
objective  and  comprehensive, 
with  certain  editing  practices 
ruled  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
occurrence.  He  declared  that 
some  large  Southern  papers  had 
“ducked  the  issue”  by  relying 
on  wire  services  instead  of  send¬ 
ing  staff  men  to  cover  incidents 
in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 

Richard  S.  Salant,  president 
of  CBS  News,  insisted  that  both 
radio  and  television  news  cover¬ 


age  was  devoid  of  intentional 
distortion.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Kil¬ 
patrick’s  complaint  that  he  had 
been  given  35  seconds  for  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Birmingham  situa¬ 
tion  whereas  James  Baldwin, 
the  negro  author,  had  taken  105 
seconds,  Mr.  Salant  said  the  edi¬ 
tor  lived  up  to  his  reputation  of 
being  incisive  and  spoke  “quick¬ 
ly  and  well”  on  the  subject. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
Columbia  University  moderated 
the  program  which  was  inter¬ 
rupted  twice  by  commercials  for 
Poli-Dent,  the  adhesive  for 
teeth,  and  Metrecal,  the  diet 
food. 

Dean  Barrett  asked  if  the 
editors  believed  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  were  doing  a  balanced  job 
of  reporting  the  racial  strife. 
All  of  the  panelists  expressed 
their  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  had  noted  ear¬ 
lier,  after  criticizing  the  con¬ 
trast  in  verbiage  u.sed  by  some 
Northern  papers  in  describing 
riots  and  arre.sts  at  home  and  in 
the  South,  that  Wes  Gallagher, 
general  manager  of  Associated 
Press,  had  recently  exhorted  the 
staff  to  be  completely  impartial. 

AP,  commented  Dean  Lyons, 
is  to  be  commended  for  having  a 
strong  newsman  at  its  head.  In 
general,  he  said,  competent  re¬ 
porting  of  “the  greatest  story 
of  1963”  has  been  developing.  It 
took  two  generations,  he  as¬ 
serted,  for  the  press  to  develop 
qualified  reporters  of  the  labor- 
management  story. 
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Minneapolis 
Guild  Votes 
For  Strike 

Minneapolis 

The  threat  of  another  news¬ 
paper  blackout  loomed  over 
Minneapolis  this  week,  as  edi¬ 
torial  w'orkers  at  the  Sta/r  and 
Tribune  set  strike  machinery  in 
motion. 

Last  summer  at  this  time 
Minneapolis  was  poinp:  through 
what  was  to  become  the  longest 
newspaper  strike  in  the  city’s 
history,  one  that  lasted  more 
than  four  months. 

Representatives  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  backed 
by  a  141-29  strike  authorization, 
continued  sessions  with  com¬ 
pany  representatives  and  fed¬ 
eral  labor  conciliator  Charles 
La  Valley  this  week. 

John  Carmichael,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Guild’s  Twin 
Cities  chapter,  said  unsettled  is¬ 
sues  were  “wages  and  working 
conditions.”  The  company  is 
known  to  have  made  initial  pro¬ 
posals  of  wage  increases  of  $5 
a  week  the  first  year  of  the  new 
contract  and  $3.50  a  week  the 
second  year. 

‘Outside  Activity’ 

It  is  common  knowledge  here 
that  another  issue,  raised  dur¬ 
ing  last  year’s  strike  by  me¬ 
chanical  unions,  is  an  “outside 
activity”  clause,  under  which 
editorial  workers  are  prohibited 
from  working  for  Star  and 
Tribune  competitors.  Several 
Star  and  Tribune  editorial  em¬ 
ployes,  thrown  out  of  work  by 
last  year’s  strike,  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  short-lived  Min¬ 
neapolis  Herald,  until  the  Star 
and  Tribune  resumed. 

The  Guild  is  seeking  to  get 
terms  of  the  outside  activity 
clause  eased. 

The  guildsmen,  although  not 
parties  in  last  year’s  strike  by 
mechanical  unions,  voted  to  hon¬ 
or  the  picket  line  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  strike  benefits. 

During  that  strike  Maurice 
McCaflFery,  a  Minneapolis  ad¬ 
vertising  executive,  founded  the 
Minneapolis  Herald.  The  Her¬ 
ald  suspended  publication  short¬ 
ly  after  the  strike  ended  in 
September,  and,  after  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  Mr.  McCaffery  to  raise 
money  by  a  public  stock  offering 
failed,  closed  shop  for  good  in 
November. 

Two  months  ago,  before  the 
Guild’s  contract  expired  or  the 
threat  of  a  strike  was  apparent, 
the  Herald’s  former  editor, 
Frank  McGovern,  began  laying 
plans  for  another  daily,  the 
Minneapolis  American. 


Although  Mr.  McGovern  has 
not  fully  disclosed  his  plans,  it 
is  believed  here  that  a  strike 
would  signal  the  start  of  pub¬ 
lication  for  the  American. 

No  one  involved  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  strike  situation  would  pre¬ 
dict  when  a  strike  might  be 
called.  “It  could  be  a  week  or 
a  month,”  one  Guildsman  com¬ 
mented,  “but  they  are  very 
angry.” 

• 

News  Parley 
Before  Trial 
Advocated 

Minneapolis 

An  official  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Co.  has  pro¬ 
posed  pre-trial  conferences  be¬ 
tween  judges,  lawyers  and  re¬ 
porters  to  prevent  juries  in 
criminal  cases  from  being  preju¬ 
diced  by  news  reports. 

Howard  Mithun,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  vicepresident,  secretary 
and  legal  counsel,  made  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  an  address  before  the 
National  District  Attorneys  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  here.  Mr. 
Mithun  and  Daniel  P.  Ward, 
Illinois  state’s  attorney,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  effect  on  justice  of 
publicity  before  and  during 
trials. 

Both  speakers  agreed  there  is 
a  conflict  between  constitutional 
guarantees  of  a  free  press  and 
a  fair  trial,  but  there  was  little 
agreement  on  how  to  handle 
the  situation. 

“There  is  a  false  assumption 
that  the  press  wants  to  sell  the 
sensational,  sordid  or  crime 
news,”  Mr.  Mithun  said.  “This 
may  be  true  in  some  instances, 
but  generally  the  press  is  only 
trying  to  fulfill  its  function  of 
furnishing  news  —  information 
that  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  and  should  know.” 

Mr.  Mithun  questioned  wheth¬ 
er  newspaper  accounts  have  as 
much  influence  on  a  jury  as  is 
generally  assumed. 

“Ordinarily  I’m  suspicious  the 
judge  is  more  subject  to  be 
swayed  by  public  opinion  than 
a  jury,  particularly  in  jurisdic¬ 
tions  where  judges  are  elected.” 

Mr.  Ward  proposed  that  the 
“clear  and  present  danger”  rule 
be  applied  in  deciding  whether 
pre-trial  publicity  has  influenced 
the  outcome  of  a  trial.  It  would 
mean  that  the  publicity  must 
constitute  a  serious,  not  just  a 
possible,  threat  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  he  added. 

In  another  session  of  the  con¬ 
vention  the  district  attorneys 
staged  a  mock  trial  in  which 
news  and  television  photogra¬ 
phers  were  allowed  to  make  pic¬ 
tures. 


MacArthur 
Writes  His 
Life  Story 

Newspapers  probably  will  be 
quoting  copiously  from  news 
revelations  expected  in  the 
reminiscences  of  General  Doug¬ 
las  MacArthur,  which  will  be 
published  early  in  1964. 

Life  Magazine  has  acquired 
the  rights  to  a  200,000-word 
manuscript  hand-written  by 
Gen.  MacArthur  on  yellow  pads. 
The  manuscript  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Publishing 
Co. 

Newspapers  will  be  allowed  to 
quote  the  usual  500  words  from 
a  Life  installment,  with  credit, 
and  exceptions  may  be  made  in 
certain  instances  for  fuller  quo¬ 
tation,  a  spokesman  for  Life 
told  E&P. 

Press  Conference 

Gen.  MacArthur  and  Henry 
R.  Luce,  editor-in-chief  of  Life 
and  of  the  other  publications  of 
Time,  Inc.,  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  at  a  largely  attended  press 
conference  Aug.  20. 

“I  hope  my  reminiscences  will 
be  of  some  interest  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  of  some  help  to 
future  historians,”  remarked 
the  general,  still  erect  and  in¬ 
cisive  at  83.  “These  are  remin¬ 
iscences,  not  history,  not  an 
autobiography  and  not  a  diary, 
but  something  of  all  of  them.  I 
wrote  the  manuscript  without 
the  assistance  of  anyone  and  in 
longhand  with  only  my  own 
papers  and  recollections  in¬ 
volved.  This  represents  my  own 
reminiscences  of  events  as  I  saw 
them.” 

The  general  said  the  world  is 
misinformed  and  has  much  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  Far  East 
because  of  lack  of  knowledge 
instead  of  an  attempt  by 
writers  to  prevaricate.  He  added 
that  much  that  has  been  written 
about  the  Far  East  was  written 
by  people  who  have  never  been 
there. 

Press  Was  Generous 

He  was  asked  if  he  blamed 
the  press  for  any  misunder¬ 
standing  of  Far  Eastern  affairs. 

“Coverage  of  my  activities  by 
the  press  has  been  more  than 
generous,”  he  replied. 

Such  controversial  episodes  in 
his  long  and  brilliant  military 
career  as  the  routing  of  bonus 
marchers  from  their  hovels  in 
Washington  during  the  Hoover 
Administration  when  he  was 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  di¬ 
rected  the  operation  and  his 
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ouster  from  the  Far  /^astern 
command  by  President  Truman 
will  be  thoroughly  explored,  he 
said. 

He  said  his  military  service 
was  “closed  out  for  me.”  When 
asked  if  he  thought  former 
President  Truman  will  read  his 
reminiscences,  his  eyes  flashed 
with  their  old  authoritarian  fire 
and  he  exclaimed:  “I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea.” 

Most  Decorated  S«>ldier 

Mr.  Luce,  in  a  prepanid  state¬ 
ment,  pointed  out  that  Gen. 
MacArthur  had  won  more  cita¬ 
tions  and  decorations  for  valor 
on  the  battlefield  than  any  other 
soldier  in  American  history. 

The  general  said  his  story 
begins  in  1840,  when  his  grand¬ 
father  landed  in  this  country 
from  Scotland  and  includes  an 
account  of  his  father,  Gen. 
Arthur  MacArthur,  Union  hero 
in  the  Civil  War. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  he  said 
his  story  touches  on  a  drive  by 
his  friends  to  have  him  nomin¬ 
ated  for  President  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party.  “It  was  not  a 
very  serious  effort,”  he  re¬ 
marked  with  a  smile. 

• 

Swezey  Will  Quit 
As  Code  Arbiter 

Washington 

Robert  D.  Swezey,  Code  Au¬ 
thority  director  for  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  has 
announced  that  he  will  step 
down  as  arbiter  for  the  indus¬ 
try’s  radio  and  television  codes 
on  Oct.  15. 

The  reason  for  Mr.  Swezey’s 
resignation  was  reportedly  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  NAB 
president  LeRoy  Collins  over 
cigarette  advertising.  The  split 
became  known  last  fall  when 
Mr.  Swezey  tried  to  dissuade 
Mr.  Collins  from  making  a 
speech  condemning  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising  directed  at  minors. 

The  future  of  the  position 
Mr.  Swezey  will  vacate,  a  $40,- 
000  a  year  job,  may  be  ques¬ 
tionable.  Some  memters  of  the 
NAB  have  favored  the  abolition 
of  the  position,  and  the  issue 
was  scheduled  for  discussion 
when  the  NAB  executive  board 
met  Aug.  23. 

Despite  the  differences  of 
opinion,  the  parting  of  the  ways 
between  Mr.  Swezey  and  Mr. 
Collins  was  described  as  ami¬ 
cable. 

• 

Consultant  on  PR 

John  G.  Forrest,  who  retii^ 
Aug.  1  as  business  and  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
will  become  a  consultant  to  Carl 
Byoir  and  Associates,  public  re¬ 
lations  firm.  Sept.  1. 
BLISHER  for  August  24,  1963 
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Let’s  Quit  Whipping 
and  Whoop  It  Up! 

I’d  like  to  say  a  few  words  ‘Journalism  Is  Exciting,  Rewarding, 
about  a  subject  that  s  very  close 

to  our  hearts  namely  the  other  Inimenselv  Interesting  Profession’ 
fellow’s  dapKer.  ^ 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  world — except  ours —  By  Wes  Gallagher 

where  its  practitioners  are  more  General  Manager,  The  Associated  Press 

inclined  to  fall  on  each  other’s 
necks  with  the  fury  and  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  John  Wilkes  Booth  at  professors  paint  a  very  gloomy  “roughshod”  means  in  this  con- 
opening  night  at  Ford’s  Theater,  picture  of  what  once  was  a  uni-  text,  but  obviously  it  is  not  very 
What  is  this  instinct  for  self-  versally  appealing  field  to  youth,  flattering.  These  are  a  fine 
flagellation  and  self-criticism  constantly  hear — from  the  bunch  of  generalizations  with- 

that  seems  to  be  constantly  professors,  no  less — that  the  out  specifics, 
gnawing  at  us?  Why  is  that  prade  of  student  coming  into  Then  we  have  a  university 
almost  every  time  an  editor  re-  journalism  is  deteriorating.  That  journalism  survey  to  end  all 
porter,  radio  broadcaster,’  tv  their  numbers  have  greatly  journalism  surveys, 
commentator,  magazine  writer  fallen  off.  That  they  leave  jour-  “In  what  ways,”  it  asked  the 
or  journalism  professor  sits  nalism  after  a  few  years  of  dis-  other  schools,  “do  members  of 
down  to  write  an  article  or  a  iHusionment  for  other  media,  your  faculty  provide  critical 
speech  for  a  seminar,  he  invari-  That  they  are  underpaid,  over-  appraisal  on  the  performance 
ably  ends  up  knocking  his  own  worked,  oft  abused  and  ill  ap-  of  mass  media?” 
profession.  preciated.  And,  for  all  that.  Out  of  the  14  questions,  only 


profession.  preciaiea.  Ana,  lor  all  tnat,  uut  ot  tne  questions,  only 

I  would  like  to  examine  if  f^^cy  are  in  a  dying  busi-  one  asked  whether  these  dis- 

you  will  bear  with  me,  some  of  cussions  cited  any  praiseworthy 

the  criticism  within  the  profes-  doesn’t  want  to  make  performance  by  the  press.  This 

sion  and  some  of  its  dangers.  I  prospective  employes  line  up  surv'ey  is  not  completed  and  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  outside  your  door,  there  are  also  don’t  know  what  the  objective  is. 

critics  outside  the  profession _  reports  which  claim  nobody  The  question  indicates  it  is  de- 

and  the  Lord  knows  they  seem  reads  the  newspapers  anyway.  signed  to  find  out  if  the  profes- 
to  multiply  daily  as  news  issues  Let  s  take  a  look  at  a  few  of  sors  are  doing  their  bit  in 
become  more  controversial  and  the  findings  that  have  recently  knocking  the  press, 
the  violently  partisan  fringe  come  forth  under  the  heading  of  I  think  all  things  considered, 
groups  become  more  vocal.  journalism  research.  that  the  journalism  school  out- 


critics  outside  the  profession—  t”®  reports  winch  claim  nobody 
and  the  Lord  knows  they  seem  reads  the  newspapers  anyway, 
to  multiply  daily  as  news  issues  Let’s  take  a  look  at  a  few  of 


groups  become  more  vocal. 
Under  Guise  of  Research 


journalism  research.  that  the  journalism  school  out- 

For  openers,  how  about  Ihe  look  on  professional  research  is 
report  that  there  are  only  18-  unique  in  the  academic  field.  I 


First,  let’s  start  with  the  jour-  ®  have  never  heard  of  a  law  school 

nalism  schools,  and  then  work  United  States?  That  some  news-  dean  getting  up  and  stating  that 

downward^rupward-depend-  Papers  under  responsible  oi^er-  there  are  only  100  law 

ing  on  vour  point  of  view  Gen-  perform  excellently  as  firms  in  the  country.  Or  that 

er^lly  when  ^t  comL  to  giving  c^^saders,  but  that  others  go  most  of  the  legal  profession  does 

the  back  of  their  hand  to  thei?  merchandising  a  poor  job,  that  it  is  underpaid 

former  colleagues  in  the  news-  1  t  overworked  Nor  have  I 

room,  many  of  the  professors  ^he  publishing  field  is  ever  read  about  a  dean  of  a 

are  a  hu<!v— and  nn  the  whnle  narrowed  by  publishers  medical  school  stating  that  out 

well  intentioned  _  Int  Thev  operate  newspapers  as  of  13,000  hospitals,  there  are  46 

feast  on  our  faults  with  the  “shoestore  good  ones,  189  mediocre  ones 

avidity  and  the  supercilious  rest-well,  you  take 

wisdom  of  a  wise  old  barn  owl  The  authority  for  all  this  is  your  life  in  your  own  hands 


and  the  rest — well,  you  take 
your  life  in  your  own  hands 


pecking  the  rodents  out  of  a  the  dean  of  one  of  our  larger  when  you  enter  them. 

farmer’s  hayloft.  True,  it’s  not  schools.  Pickina  the  ‘Best’ 

their  hayloft,  but  the  general  Then  we  have  a  university 

and  somewhat  vague  title  of  re-  survey  in  which  college  editors  The  other  professions  have  a 
search  gives  them  the  license  criticize  the  daily  press  for  way  of  washing  their  dirty  linen 
they  need  to  do  the  picking.  “slanting  news  stories”  and  for  in  private,  while  I  am  afraid 
Now,  journalism  schools  are  “u  refusal  to  cover  in  an  ade-  that  ours  is  fated  to  be  a  wash 


important.  They  are  the  man-  Quate  manner  tne  maj 
power  pipelines  for  the  profes-  ul  and  intemation 
sion  as  a  whole.  The  better  ones  which  face  us  today.” 


quate  manner  the  major  nation-  and  wear  operation,  with  every- 
al  and  international  issues  thing  drip-dried  for  the  public 


can  and  do  provide  inspiration 
and  direction  for  hundreds,  even 
thousands,  of  young  people  seek- 


iich  face  us  today.  to  see. 

Survey  of  Criticism  .  ^his  in-group  criti¬ 

cism  that  passes  for  research  is 
The  college  editors,  in  this  voiced  in  terms  of  sweeping 


>ng  a  career  in  journalism.  But  same  survey,  speak  of  a  “press  generalizations.  The  worst  is 
sometimes  the  criticisms  of  their  fear  of  touching  on  controver-  always  charged  as  the  most 
■  sial  issues.”  They  also  accuse  typical,  and  the  best  as  the  most 

the  wire  services  of  “roughshod”  illusive. 

(Part  of  an  address  delivered  to  coverage  of  certain  key  stories.  Take,  for  example,  this  fetish 


the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso-  particularly  the  sit-ins  in  the  of  picking  the  10  or  20  or  18  or 
elation  at  Asheville,  Aug.  2.)  South.  Now  I  don’t  know  what  40  best  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
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Wes  Gallagher 

try.  This  is  not  confined  to  pro¬ 
fessors,  many  editors  indulge 
in  it.  The  whole  idea  was  started 
by  a  press  agent,  Ed  Bemays, 
as  a  publicity  gimmick  for  his 
public  relations  business,  and  it 
has  become  a  cliche  in  the 
business. 

How  do  you  go  about  selecting 
the  best  newspaper?  Who  reads 
all  of  them?  How  do  you  judge 
them?  Who  is  qualified  to  do  so 
— college  editors,  journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  a  professor,  a  dean,  an 
editor?  Newspapers  reflect  their 
communities,  and  what  is  good 
for  one  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another.  You  cannot  run  a 
New  York  Times  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  The  Shreveport  Times 
might  go  unsold  on  the  streets 
of  Miami,  as  might  the  Miami 
Herald  on  the  streets  of  Shreve¬ 
port.  If  you  set  out  to  judge  a 
newspaper  and  its  impact  on  a 
community,  you  would  have  to 
live  there  and  know  something 
about  the  community  and  its 
wants  and  its  resources;  you 
would  have  to  read  that  news¬ 
paper  with  some  degree  of  regu¬ 
larity  and  know  something 
about  its  resources  and  prob¬ 
lems. 

This  does  not  daunt  those  who 
want  to  set  themselves  up  as 
judges. 

Then  we  have  two  other  per¬ 
sistent  types  of  criticism — one 
on  the  salaries  and  the  other, 
far  more  lethal,  that  impugns 
the  integrity  of  the  profession. 
The  criticism  on  salaries  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  common  cliche  in 
the  business.  It  stems  from  the 
Depression  Era  and  is  rooted 
deep  in  our  past.  Few  of  today’s 
critics  are  really  familiar  with 
our  salary  picture. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  jour¬ 
nalism,  like  any  other  profes¬ 
sion,  pays  very  well  in  some 
localities,  pays  average  in  others 
and  very  poorly  in  others.  A 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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THE  HAMBLETONIAN 

‘Big  Time’  Reporters 
Flock  to  State  Fair 

By  B.  K.  Leiter 


DuQuoin,  III. 

When  the  Hambletonian,  the 
world’s  richest  harness  race, 
was  moved  from  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
to  DuQuoin  in  1957,  a  Detroit 
sportswriter  reportedly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  nobody 
would  be  able  to  find  DuQuoin 
without  the  help  of  an  Indian 
gruide. 

No  doubt  a  lot  of  other  “big 
city”  sportswriters  shared  the 
same  opinion  but  just  didn’t 
express  it  out  loud.  The  first 
year  at  DuQuoin  obviously 
chanpred  a  lot  of  minds. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  race, 
which  will  be  run  Aupr.  28,  has 
consistently  drawn  twice  as 
many  people  as  it  ever  did  when 
it  was  run  at  Go.shen,  ju.st  two 
hours  from  New  York  City.  Not 
a  one  has  had  to  use  an  Indian 
Ruide  to  find  it.  And  so  many 
sportswriters  want  to  cover  the 
race  now  that  the  management 
has  to  turn  down  requests  for 
press  credentials. 

DuQuoin  is  indeed  a  little 
town  of  7,600  in  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  but  there’s  nothing  small 
about  the  DuQuoin  State  Fair 
operation  nor  the  Hambletonian, 
the  highlight  of  the  fair. 

Premier  Press  Facilities 

Many  sports  writers  obviously 
expected  to  find  themselves  in 
an  outsized  cow  pasture  with  a 
dusty  track  and  a  few  wooden 
seats  under  a  canvas  top.  To 
their  surprise  they  found  the 
fair  in  a  handsome  1200-acre 
park  of  well-manicured  lawns, 
groves  of  trees  and  17  lakes 
crisscrossed  by  some  30  milts 
of  surfaced  roads. 

The  track  was  honed  to  per¬ 
fection;  the  handsome  brick 
grandstand  and  flanking  wooden 
bleachers  seated  some  20,000 
people  in  complete  comfort; 
space  was  available  for  thous¬ 
ands  more  to  stand  and  watch 
the  race  with  a  fine  view;  and 
press  facilities  were  as  complete 
and  modern  as  any  sports- 
vTiters  will  find  at  any  other 
major  sporting  event. 

The  more  than  150  sports¬ 
writers  and  photographers  for 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  and  magazines  who  are 
issued  credentials  share  a  hand¬ 
some  new  pressbox  at  the  choic¬ 
est  spot  along  the  track.  The 
overflow  is  placed  in  some  of  the 
best  seats  in  the  grandstand. 
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The  pressbox  is  furnished 
with  desks,  telephones,  type¬ 
writers  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment  as  well  as  biogra¬ 
phies  and  statistics  on  each  of 
the  horses  and  drivers  in  the 
race.  The  race  is  run  in  three 
heats  and  after  each  heat, 
Frank  Samuels,  fair  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  and  his  staff 
promptly  distribute  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copies  of  the  official 
results  to  each  of  the  sports 
writers. 

Eight  to  10  wire  operators  are 
on  hand  to  handle  the  reporters’ 
copy  in  addition  to  the  four  or 
five  machines  leased  by  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  who  pay  for 
direct  service  and  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  equipment. 

The  lower  section  of  the 
pressbox  is  equipped  with  dark¬ 
rooms  and  complete  facilities  to 
transmit  pictures. 

Piclure  Plalforms 

For  photographers,  special 
platforms  are  erected  at  van¬ 
tage  points  around  the  track. 
Additional  space  is  provided  on 
top  of  the  grandstand  roof  for 
other  photographers.  And  the 
race  is  filmed  in  color  each 
year  by  the  fair’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff. 

Unlike  some  major  sporting 
events  where  not  every  reporter 
is  allowed  into  all  areas,  the 
men  who  cover  the  Hambleton¬ 
ian  are  given  complete  run  of 
the  grounds. 

“A  workiiig  press  pass  will 
take  them  anywhere  and  allow 
them  to  talk  to  anyone  they 
want  to,”  Mr.  Samuels  ex- 
l)lained. 

And  to  make  the  pressboys 
feel  at  home,  Don  and  Gene 
Hayes,  officials  of  the  fair  and 
the  Hambletonian,  play  host  to 
the  press  at  a  barbeque. 

There  is  a  complete  card  of 
Grand  Circuit  harness  racing 
throughout  the  fair,  which  opens 
Aug.  25,  and  many  writers  work 
the  entire  meet  rather  than  just 
the  Hambletonian  which  comes 
midweek. 

In  addition  to  looking  after 
their  needs  while  actually  cover¬ 
ing  the  race,  the  DuQuoin  State 
Fair’s  housing  bureau  handles 
living  accommodations  for  al¬ 
most  all  the  reporters. 

“Many  of  them  request  ac¬ 
commodations  well  in  advance 


so  they  will  get  housed  in  the 
choice  spots,”  Mr.  Samuels  said. 
“And  after  the  first  year  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  have  started  bring¬ 
ing  their  families  and  making 
it  part  of  their  vacation.” 

“They  either  spend  time  with 
their  families  at  the  fair  or 
vacationing  at  one  of  the  nearby 
lakes,”  he  added. 

Three  major  lakes  for  fishing, 
Iwating  and  swimming  are  with¬ 
in  a  35-minute  drive  of  the  fair¬ 
grounds. 

Mr.  Samuels  said  the  major 
problem  is  handling  all  requests 
for  credentials  without  slight¬ 
ing  anyone  who  actually  should 
get  them. 

“The  demand  is  so  great  we 
just  can’t  grant  each  request,” 
he  said. 

Credentials  go  first  to  those 
writers  who  regularly  cover 
harness  racing. 

Vi'rilers  from  .4broad 

Mr.  Samuels  said  one  of  the 
biggest  surprises  he  has  had  in 
his  seven  years  with  Hamble¬ 
tonian  at  DuQuoin  is  the  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  requests 
for  credentials  from  foreign 
sports  writers. 

“Writers  in  Italy,  Sweden  and 
France,  in  particular,  have  a 
lot  of  writers  who  are  interested 
in  the  race,”  he  explained.  “Of 
course,  we  frequently  have 
people  who  come  all  the  way 
from  those  countries  just  for 
the  race.” 

One  year  a  reporter  flew  from 
Stockholm  to  DuQuoin  to  cover 
the  race.  Although  he  dropped 
in  unannounced  just  before 
race  time,  Mr.  Samuels  and  his 
staff  managed  to  accommodate 
him^ — except  for  one  thing.  He 
couldn’t  speak  a  word  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Mr.  Samuels  couldn’t 
find  anyone  who  could  speak 
Swedish. 

“But  he  managed  to  make  his 
wants  known  by  sign  language 
and  we  even  got  his  story  cabled 
home  for  him — in  Swedish — 
without  a  hitch,”  Mr.  Samuels 
said. 

• 

New  York,  Chioajso 
Ajjeiioies  In  Merger 

Chicago 

Buchen  Advertising  Inc.,  of 
Chicago,  has  announced  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Doyle,  Kitchen  &  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Inc.,  a  New  York- 
ba.sed  agency  with  annual  bill¬ 
ings  of  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000. 

The  merger,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately,  was  announced  by  Leon 
Morgan,  president  of  Buchen. 
Billings  of  Buchen  are  about 
$12,000,000. 

Harry  B.  Doyle  Sr.,  founder 
and  chairman  of  Doyle,  Kitchen, 
retired  recently.  He  will  be  re¬ 
tained  in  a  consulting  capacity. 


Japan  Seeks 
Share  in  U.S., 
Liquor  Mart 

San  Francisco 

Japan  has  launched  it.s  bid  for 
a  share  in  the  U.S.  liquor  busi¬ 
ness  with  print  advertising 
scheduled  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Distribution  throughout 
the  nation  is  proposed  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  test  campaign  and 
as  soon  as  shipments  permit. 

The  advertising  will  present 
Suntory  as  “the  classic  whiskey 
of  Japan.”  Suntory  Limited  of 
Osaka  has  appointed  Botsford, 
Constantine  and  Gardner  to 
handle  the  initial  activities  in 
this  country. 

David  Botsford  Jr.,  agency 
chairman,  will  be  the  account 
supervisor  with  Jerry  Keller  the 
account  executive. 

Sunday  supplements,  the  Los 
Angeles  editions  of  Life  and 
Time  and  a  series  of  750  line 
ads  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
will  provide  the  basic  media  of 
the  campaign. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  Pictorial  Living  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times’  Home 
Magazine  are  the  supplements 
selected  for  the  concentrated 
Southern  California  campaign. 

Leading  California  Japanese 
newspapers  also  will  be  used. 
• 

MR&S  Has  Division 
For  Newhouse  Papers 

Acquisition  of  three  additional 
Newhouse  Newspapers — Staten 
Island  Advance,  Long  Island 
Star  Journal,  and  the  Long 
Island  Press — to  the  list  of  six 
Newhouse  dailies  it  already  rep¬ 
resents,  has  led  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt  Inc.,  to  reorganize 
its  sales  organization  into  two 
separate  divisions :  1)  Newhouse 
Newspapers  division ;  and  2)  an 
independent  division  that  will 
represent  all  other  newspapers 
handled  by  MR&S. 

The  present  management  of 
MR&S  will  operate  both  divi¬ 
sions  but  a  number  of  Newhouse 
sales  personnel  have  lieen  inte¬ 
grated  into  MR&S’s  Newhouse 
Newspapers  division. 

Other  Newhouse  Newspapers 
represented  nationally  by  MR&S 
are  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Newark,  N.J.,  and  Jersey 
City,  N.J. 

The  B  i  r  min  g  h  a  m  (Ala.) 
News,  a  Newhouse  paper,  is 
represented  by  Kelly  -  Smith 
Company,  and  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times  -  Picayune  and 
States  &  Item,  also  in  the  New¬ 
house  group,  is  represented  by 
Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 
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Dailies  Get  Method 
To  Survey  Audiences 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


A  standardized  method  to  en¬ 
able  newspapers  to  provide  uni¬ 
form  audience  information  was 
announced  this  week  by  the 
American  Association  of  News- 
pai)er  Kepresentatives. 

It  was  developed  by  the  AANR 
research  committee  of  which 
John  B.  Mauro,  of  the  Branham 
Co.,  is  chairman,  and  is  being 
distributed  by  all  member  spe¬ 
cial  representatives  to  their 
newspaper  clients. 

Mr.  .Mauro  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  representative  list  of 
newspapers  would  follow  the 
plan,  designed  to  meet  the  trend 
toward  computerization  in  the 
advertising  agency  field.  It  has 
been  submitted  to  major  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  approved  by 
them,  Mr.  Mauro  said,  as  “pro¬ 
ducing  reliable  audience  data 
for  media  evaluations.” 

Report  In  Mail 

A  report  on  the  plan,  now  in 
the  mails  to  publishers,  claims  it 
meets  the  following  specific 
goals: 

1)  Provides  most  of  the  basic 
information  agencies  request  on 
audiences  such  as  households  by 
age  of  the  male  head;  female 
head ;  total  males  by  age  groups ; 
households  by  education  and  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  family  bread¬ 
winner;  households  by  family 
income. 

2)  Maintains  maximum  flex¬ 
ibility  so  that  the  information 
can  be  broken  down  regardless 
of  cut-off  points  required  in  the 
areas  of  age,  income,  occupation, 
etc. 

3)  Insures  basic  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  data  and  reports  to  facil¬ 
itate  computer  use  and  allow  for 
grouping  audience  studies  of 
several  newspapers  to  reach  a 
"demographic  character  of  the 
composite  audience  of  a  multi¬ 
ple  paper  buy.” 

4)  Keeps  cost  at  a  low  enough 
figure  to  enable  the  maximum 
participation  by  newspapers. 

(.Mr.  Mauro  said  a  newspaper 
can  conduct  a  survey  for  as 
little  as  $400.  He  could  not  esti¬ 
mate  the  maximum  cost  for  a 
large  metropolitan  daily). 

o)  Provides  continuing  assist¬ 
ance  to  newspapers  by  the 
AANR  research  committee  for 
direction  and  step-by-step  in¬ 
structions. 

The  report  includes  detailed 
results  of  a  telephone  survey 
conducted  among  readers  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free-Press.  It 
was  one  of  two  tests.  The  other 
was  by  mail  by  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 

Journal-Star.  Because  “the  au- 
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dience  characteristics  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  did  not  correspond 
closely  with  a  personal  interview 
survey  of  the  same  audience,” 
the  committee  decided  to  aban¬ 
don  for  the  present  the  mail 
method  of  audience  measure¬ 
ment. 

From  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  sample  telephone  study, 
the  following  standards  were 
developed : 

1)  The  Survey  must  qualify  a 
minimum  of  85%  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation. 

2)  There  must  be  a  minimum 
of  500  interviews  within  the 
metro  area  or  home  county.  In 
addition  there  should  be  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interviews  outside  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  ratio  of  inside 
circulation,  but  in  no  case  could 
there  be  less  than  100  inter¬ 
views  outside  the  metro  area  or 
home  county. 

3)  The  desired  number  of  re¬ 
spondents  within  the  area  as 
outlined  in  points  one  and  two 
should  be  drawn  through  estab¬ 
lished  random  sampling  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  questionnaire  for  the 
telephone  study,  designed  by  the 
AANR  committee,  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  re¬ 
search  executives  of  advertising 
agencies,  sets  goals  as  guides  to 
the  content  and  wording. 

Thus,  the  conversational  lead- 
in  to  the  interview  as  well  as  the 


actual  wording  of  each  ques¬ 
tion,  is  provided  to  minimize 
interviewer  bias.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  obtaining  information 
in  as  much  detail  as  possible. 

At  no  time  does  the  question¬ 
naire  permit  the  interviewer  to 
identify  himself  or  herself  with 
the  newspaper  making  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Respondents  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  being  interviewed 
by  an  independent  national  re¬ 
search  group.  This,  too,  was 
done  to  minimize  bias. 

Mr.  Mauro,  said  newspapers 
would  be  urged  to  employ  recog¬ 
nized  outside  research  organi¬ 
zations  to  make  their  studies. 

The  questionnaire  is  purposely 
brief.  In  addition  to  keeping 
inconvenience  to  respondents  at 
a  minimum,  this  also  enables 
the  newspaper  to  add  some  ques¬ 
tions  geared  to  specific  local 
situations. 

Interview  Techniques 

The  research  committee  set 
up  the  following  interviewing 
techniques  to  be  followed  after 
interviewers  were  found  by 
blind  classified  ads  and  trained 
by  the  newspaper’s  representa¬ 
tives: 

(1)  To  develop  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  “read  yesterday” 
audience  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
interviewing  is  conducted  Tues¬ 
days  through  Saturdays;  (2) 


Newspaper-Radio  Combo  Ad 
Click  for  Weather  Service 


Use  of  small-space  “tune-in, 
phone-in”  ads  (via  BBDO)  on 
the  sports  pages  of  newspapers 
by  New  York  Telephone  to  alert 
boating  enthusiasts  and  fisher¬ 
men  to  its  public  service  weather 
news  programs  is  proving  to  be 
“an  efficient,  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive”  means  of  supplementing 
other  media  efforts,  according  to 
a  company  spoke.sman. 

New  York  Telephone  reports 
that  more  than  17,500  telephone 
calls  for  marine  weather  have 
been  received  by  radio  stations 
WFAS,  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  and 
WHLI,  Hempstead,  L.I.,  in  the 
four  weeks  since  the  marine 
weather  news  telephone  service 
became  available  in  July. 

Sponsorship  includes  four 
five-minute  programs  each  Fri¬ 
day,  Saturday  and  Sunday  over 
WFAS,  and  two  programs  each 
Saturday  and  Sunday  over 
WHLI. 


To  announce  the  full-time 
availability  of  the  off-shore 
weather  information  by  tele- 


MARINE  WEATHER 
FORECASTS! 

WFAS  (Whitt  Plains),  1230  AM  or  103.9  FM. 
Fri.,  Sat ,  Sun  —Sam  (6:15  Sun.),  1  pm.  7  pm, 
1 1  pm.  Or  call  914  OW  3  S700  (Wastchasttr). 
WHLI  (Htmpstaad),  UOO  AM  or  98  3  FM. 

Sat.  and  Sun  —6:55  am  and  6:55  pm. 

Or  call  516 IV  3-7400  (Nassau  Suffolk). 


ENJOY  THE  FUN  OF 

FAMILY  BOATING  .  .  CHECK  /RljMMCIi' 
THE  YELLOW  PAGES  FOR 
ALL  YOUR  BOATING  NEEDS  NMrTwtMAplwm 


phone.  Yellow  Pages  began  pro¬ 
moting  the  phone  numbers  with 
a  series  of  small-space  “tune-in. 
Phone-in”  ads  each  Friday  on 
the  sports  pages  of  the  Macy 
Westchester  newspapers  and  in 
Newxday.  In  addition,  small- 
space  ads  run  each  Sunday  in 
the  boating  section  of  the  New 
York  Times. 


Telephone  calls  are  made  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  3  p.m.  and 
9  p.m.;  (3)  The  man  or  woman 
of  the  household  must  be 
addressed;  (4)  Four  call-backs 
must  be  made  if  the  first  is 
unsuccessful;  (5)  There  should 
be  no  prompting  by  the  inter¬ 
viewer  to  identify  the  news¬ 
paper  and  all  reference  to  it 
must  be  completely  voluntary; 
(6)  All  interviews  should  be 
checked  after  completion  of  five 
questionnaires  to  make  certain 
they  are  being  conducted  prop¬ 
erly;  (7)  Whether  or  not  the 
questionnaires  are  completed, 
under  no  circumstances  are  they 
to  be  destroyed. 

The  actual  questionnaire 
opens  with  this  conversational 
lead-in: 

“Hello:  This  is  (interviewer’s 
name)  of  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives.  May  I  speak  with  the  man 
or  lady  of  the  house?  We  are 
conducting  a  survey  of  house¬ 
holds  and  your  telephone  num¬ 
ber  was  selected  at  radqm  with 
hundreds  of  others.  Would  you 
please  be  good  enough  to  an¬ 
swer  a  few  simple  questions 
about  your  household?” 

Then  the  interviewer  asks  the 
names  of  all  newspapers  “read 
or  looked  through  yesterday,” 
including  any  regularly  de¬ 
livered  to  the  home.  Next  ques¬ 
tion  seeks  to  learn  which  part 
of  the  newspaper  he  or  she  has 
the  most  interest  in:  national, 
international  or  local  news,  col¬ 
umnists,  sports,  women’s  pages, 
comics,  advertising,  or  any 
other. 

Next  ages  are  asked  of  the 
various  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  and  whether  they  are  em¬ 
ployed,  retired,  or  unemployed. 
The  breadwinner  is  asked  to 
give  the  title  and  description  of 
the  work  done,  and  tell  the  num¬ 
ber  of  school  years  completed. 
The  same  information  is  ob¬ 
tained  regarding  others  in  the 
hou.sehold  who  are  employed. 

A  list  of  income  categories  is 
read  ranging  from  under  $3,000 
a  year  to  $10,000  and  over,  and 
the  respondent  is  asked  to  men¬ 
tion  the  one  applying  to  his  or 
her  household.  If  they  cannot 
give  it  on  an  annual  basis,  they 
are  asked  to  give  it  by  week  or 
month. 

Mr.  Mauro  said  the  AANR 
recommends  that  newspapers 
make  surveys  “every  two  years 
or  when  there  has  been  any 
substantial  change  in  either  cir¬ 
culation  or  the  market.” 
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THE  HAMBLETONIAN 


‘Big  Time’  Reporters 
Flock  to  State  Fair 

By  B.  K.  Leiter 


DuQuoin,  III. 

When  the  Hambletonian,  the 
world’s  richest  harness  race, 
was  moved  from  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
to  DuQuoin  in  1957,  a  Detroit 
sportswriter  reportedly  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  nobody 
would  be  able  to  find  DuQuoin 
without  the  help  of  an  Indian 
gruide. 

No  doubt  a  lot  of  other  “bip 
city”  sportswriters  shared  the 
same  opinion  but  just  didn’t 
express  it  out  loud.  The  first 
year  at  DuQuoin  obviously 
changed  a  lot  of  minds. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  race, 
which  will  be  run  Aug.  28,  has 
consistently  drawn  twice  as 
many  people  as  it  ever  did  when 
it  was  run  at  Goshen,  just  two 
hours  from  New  York  City.  Not 
a  one  has  had  to  use  an  Indian 
guide  to  find  it.  And  so  many 
sportswriters  want  to  cover  the 
race  now  that  the  management 
has  to  turn  down  requests  for 
press  credentials. 

DuQuoin  is  indeed  a  little 
town  of  7,600  in  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  but  there’s  nothing  small 
about  the  DuQuoin  State  Fair 
operation  nor  the  Hambletonian, 
the  highlight  of  the  fair. 


Premier  Press  Facilities 

Many  sports  writers  obviously 
expected  to  find  themselves  in 
an  outsized  cow  pasture  with  a 
dusty  track  and  a  few  wooden 
seats  under  a  canvas  top.  To 
their  surprise  they  found  the 
fair  in  a  handsome  1200-acre 
park  of  well-manicured  lawns, 
groves  of  trees  and  17  lakes 
crisscrossed  by  some  30  miles 
of  surfaced  roads. 

The  track  was  honed  to  per¬ 
fection;  the  handsome  brick 
grandstand  and  fianking  wooden 
bleachers  seated  some  20,000 
people  in  complete  comfort; 
space  was  available  for  thous¬ 
ands  more  to  stand  and  watch 
the  race  with  a  fine  view;  and 
press  facilities  were  as  complete 
and  modern  as  any  sports¬ 
writers  will  find  at  any  other 
major  sporting  event. 

The  more  than  150  sports¬ 
writers  and  photographers  for 
newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  and  magazines  who  are 
issued  credentials  share  a  hand¬ 
some  new  pressbox  at  the  choic¬ 
est  spot  along  the  track.  The 
overflow  is  placed  in  some  of  the 
best  seats  in  the  grandstand. 
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The  pressbox  is  furnished 
with  desks,  telephones,  type¬ 
writers  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment  as  well  as  biogra¬ 
phies  and  statistics  on  each  of 
the  horses  and  drivers  in  the 
race.  The  race  is  run  in  three 
heats  and  after  each  heat, 
Frank  Samuels,  fair  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  and  his  staff 
promptly  distribute  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copies  of  the  official 
results  to  each  of  the  sports 
writers. 

Eight  to  10  wire  operators  are 
on  hand  to  handle  the  reporters’ 
copy  in  addition  to  the  four  or 
five  machines  leased  by  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  who  pay  for 
direct  service  and  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  equipment. 

The  lower  section  of  the 
pressbox  is  equipped  with  dark¬ 
rooms  and  complete  facilities  to 
transmit  pictures. 

Picture  Platforms 

For  photographers,  special 
platforms  are  erected  at  van¬ 
tage  points  around  the  track. 
Additional  space  is  provided  on 
top  of  the  grandstand  roof  for 
other  photographers.  And  the 
race  is  filmed  in  color  each 
year  by  the  fair’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff. 

Unlike  some  major  sporting 
ev'ents  where  not  every  reporter 
is  allowed  into  all  areas,  the 
men  who  cov’er  the  Hambleton¬ 
ian  are  giv’en  complete  run  of 
the  grounds. 

“A  working  press  pass  will 
take  them  anywhere  and  allow 
them  to  talk  to  anyone  they 
want  to,”  Mr.  Samuels  ex¬ 
plained. 

And  to  make  the  pressboys 
feel  at  home,  Don  and  Gene 
Hayes,  officials  of  the  fair  and 
the  Hambletonian,  play  host  to 
the  press  at  a  barb^ue. 

There  is  a  complete  card  of 
Grand  Circuit  harness  racing 
throughout  the  fair,  which  opens 
Aug.  25,  and  many  writers  work 
the  entire  meet  rather  than  just 
the  Hambletonian  which  comes 
midweek. 

In  addition  to  looking  after 
their  needs  while  actually  cover¬ 
ing  the  race,  the  DuQuoin  State 
Fair’s  housing  bureau  handles 
living  accommodations  for  al¬ 
most  all  the  reporters. 

“Many  of  them  request  ac¬ 
commodations  well  in  advance 


so  they  will  get  housed  in  the 
choice  spots,”  Mr.  Samuels  .said. 
“And  after  the  first  year  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  have  .started  bring¬ 
ing  their  families  and  making 
it  part  of  their  v’acation.” 

“They  either  spend  time  with 
their  families  at  the  fair  or 
vacationing  at  one  of  the  nearby 
lakes,”  he  added. 

Three  major  lakes  for  fi.shing, 
l)oating  and  swimming  are  with¬ 
in  a  35-minute  drive  of  the  fair¬ 
grounds. 

Mr.  Samuels  said  the  major 
problem  is  handling  all  requests 
for  credentials  without  slight¬ 
ing  anyone  who  actually  should 
get  them. 

“The  demand  is  so  great  we 
just  can’t  grant  each  request,” 
he  said. 

Credentials  go  first  to  those 
writers  who  regularly  cover 
harness  racing. 

Writers  from  Abroad 

Mr.  Samuels  said  one  of  the 
biggest  surprises  he  has  had  in 
his  seven  years  with  Hamble¬ 
tonian  at  DuQuoin  is  the  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  requests 
for  credentials  from  foreign 
sports  writers. 

“Writers  in  Italy,  Sweden  and 
France,  in  particular,  have  a 
lot  of  writers  who  are  interested 
in  the  race,”  he  explained.  “Of 
course,  we  frequently  have 
people  who  come  all  the  way 
from  those  countries  just  for 
the  race.” 

One  year  a  reporter  flew  from 
Stockholm  to  DuQuoin  to  cover 
the  race.  Although  he  dropped 
in  unannounced  just  before 
race  time,  Mr.  Samuels  and  his 
staff  managed  to  accommodate 
him — except  for  one  thing.  He 
couldn’t  speak  a  word  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Mr.  Samuels  couldn’t 
find  anyone  who  could  speak 
Swedish. 

“But  he  managed  to  make  his 
wants  known  by  sign  language 
and  we  ev'en  got  his  story  cabled 
home  for  him — in  Swedish — 
without  a  hitch,”  Mr.  Samuels 
said. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Agencies  In  Merger 

Chicago 

Buchen  Advertising  Inc.,  of 
Chicago,  has  announced  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Doyle,  Kitchen  &  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Inc.,  a  New  York- 
based  agency  with  annual  bill¬ 
ings  of  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000. 

The  merger,  effective  immedi¬ 
ately,  was  announced  by  Leon 
Morgan,  president  of  Buchen. 
Billings  of  Buchen  are  about 
$12,000,000. 

Harry  B.  Doyle  Sr.,  founder 
and  chairman  of  Doyle,  Kitchen, 
retired  recently.  He  will  be  re¬ 
tained  in  a  consulting  capacity. 


Japan  Seeks 
Share  in  U.S. 
Liquor  Mart 

San  Francisco 

Japan  has  launched  its  bid  for 
a  share  in  the  U.S.  liquor  busi¬ 
ness  with  print  advertising 
scheduled  for  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Distribution  throui^hout 
the  nation  is  proposed  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  test  campaign  and 
as  soon  as  shipments  permit. 

The  advertising  will  present 
Suntory  as  “the  classic  whiskey 
of  Japan.”  Suntory  Limited  of 
Osaka  has  appointed  Botsford, 
Constantine  and  Gardner  to 
handle  the  initial  activities  in 
this  country. 

David  Botsford  Jr.,  agency 
chairman,  will  be  the  account 
supervisor  with  Jerry  Keller  the 
account  executive. 

Sunday  supplements,  the  Los 
Angeles  editions  of  Life  and 
Time  and  a  series  of  750  line 
ads  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
will  provide  the  basic  media  of 
the  campaign. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer's  Pictorial  Living  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times'  Home 
Magazine  are  the  supplements 
selected  for  the  concentrated 
Southern  California  campaign. 

Leading  California  Japanese 
newspapers  also  will  be  used. 
• 

MR&S  Has  Division 
For  Newhouse  Papers 

Acquisition  of  three  additional 
Newhouse  Newspapers — Staten 
Island  Advance,  Long  Island 
Star  Journal,  and  the  Long 
Island  Press — to  the  list  of  six 
Newhouse  dailies  it  already  rep¬ 
resents,  has  led  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt  Inc.,  to  reorganize 
its  sales  organization  into  two 
separate  divisions :  1 )  Newhouse 
Newspapers  division;  and  2)  an 
independent  division  that  will 
represent  all  other  newspapers 
handled  by  MR&S. 

The  present  management  of 
MR&S  will  operate  teth  divi¬ 
sions  but  a  number  of  Newhouse 
sales  personnel  have  been  inte¬ 
grated  into  MR&S’s  Newhouse 
Newspapers  division. 

Other  Newhouse  Newspapers 
represented  nationally  by  MR&S 
are  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Newark,  N.J.,  and  Jersey 
City,  N.J. 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  a  Newhouse  paper,  is 
represented  by  Kelly  -  Smith 
Company,  and  the  New  Orleans 
( La. )  Times  -  Picayune  and 
States  &  Item,  also  in  the  New¬ 
house  group,  is  represented  by 
Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 
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Dailies  Get  Method 
To  Survey  Audiences 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


A  standardized  method  to  en-  dience  characteristics  of  the  re- 
ihle  newspapers  to  provide  uni-  spondents  did  not  correspond 
form  audience  information  was  closely  with  a  personal  interview 
announced  this  week  by  the  survey  of  the  same  audience,” 
Anicncan  Association  of  News-  the  committee  decided  to  aban- 
|)a|)er  Representatives.  don  for  the  present  the  mail 

It  was  develop^  by  the  A  AN  R  method  of  audience  measure- 
research  committee  of  which  ment. 

John  FI.  .Mauro,  of  the  Branham  From  the  Burlington  Free 
Co.,  i.s  chairman,  and  is  l)eing  Press  sample  telephone  study, 
distriliuted  by  all  member  spe-  following  .standards  were 

cial  representatives  to  their  developed: 

newspaper  clients.  .1)  The  Survey  must  qualify  a 

.Mr.  Mauro  expressed  the  hope  minimum  of  85%  of  the  news- 
that  a  representative  list  of  paper’s  circulation, 
newspapers  would  follow  the  2)  There  must  be  a  minimum 
plan,  designed  to  meet  the  trend  500  interviews  within  the 
toward  computerization  in  the  metro  area  or  home  county.  In 
advertising?  agency  field.  It  has  addition  there  should  be  a  num- 
l)eeii  submitted  to  major  adver-  interviews  outside  pro- 

tising  agencies  and  approved  by  portionate  to  the  ratio  of  inside 
them,  Mr.  Mauro  said,  as  “pro-  circulation,  but  in  no  case  could 
ducing  reliable  audience  data  there  be  less  than  100  inter¬ 
ior  media  evaluations.”  views  outside  the  metro  area  or 

home  county. 

Report  In  Mail  3)  The  desired  number  of  re- 

.  i  iu  1  spondents  within  the  area  as 

,  ■  on  e  p  an,  now  in  jjj  points  one  and  two 

the  mails  to  publishers,  claims  it 

m^t^s  the  following  specific  sampling  tech- 

1)  Provides  most  of  the  basic  ..  . 

.  ,  . .  ,  The  questionnaire  for  the 

information  agencies  request  on.,,  *,  .. _  juiu 

..  u  V,  ij  u  telephone  study,  designed  by  the 

audiences  such  as  households  by  committee,  the  Bureau 

age  of  the  male  head;  female  Advertising,  ANPA,  and  re¬ 
head;  total  males  by  age  groups;  executives  of  advertising 

households  by  education  and  oc-  ^  I3  ^ides  to 

cupation  of  the  family  bread-  y^ordinl 

winner;  households  by  family  Thus,  the  conversational  lead- 

income.  in  to  the  interview  as  well  as  the 

2)  Maintains  maximum  flex¬ 
ibility'  so  that  the  information  "" 

can  be  broken  down  regardless  IVT^wAT-a-^^rt-i 
of  cut-off  points  required  in  the  1  S|Jcl| 

areas  of  age,  income,  occupation,  ■* 

etc  r’llpk  ffl 

3)  Insures  basic  standardiza- 

tion  of  data  and  reports  to  facil¬ 
itate  computer  use  and  allow  for  Use  of  small-sp 
grouping  audience  studies  of  phone-in”  ads  (vis 
several  newspapers  to  reach  a —the.,  sports  pages  o 
“demographic  character  of  the  by  ^Jew  York  Telej 
composite  audience  of  a  multi-  boating  enthusiast 
pie  paper  buy.”  men  to  its  public  se 

4 )  Keeps  cost  at  a  low  enough  news  programs  is  ; 

figure  to  enable  the  maximum  “an  efficient,  relati 
participation  by  newspapers,  sive”  means  of  s 
(Mr.  Mauro  said  a  newspaper  other  media  efforts 
can  conduct  a  survey  for  as  a  company  spokesi 
little  as  $400.  He  could  not  esti-  New  York  Telej 
mate  the  maximum  cost  for  a  that  more  than  17, 
large  metropolitan  daily).  calls  for  marine  1 

5)  Provides  continuing  assist-  been  received  by  1 

ance  to  newspapers  by  the  WFAS,  White  Plai 
A  A  NR  research  committee  for  WHLI,  Hempstead 
direction  and  step-by-step  in-  four  weeks  since 
structions.  weather  news  tele 

The  report  includes  detailed  became  available 
results  of  a  telephone  survey  Sponsorship  in 
conducted  among  readers  of  the  five-minute  progra 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free-Press.  It  day,  Saturday  and 
was  one  of  two  tests.  The  other  WFAS,  and  two  p 
was  by  mail  by  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Saturday  and  S 
Journal-Star.  Because  “the  au-  WHLI. 
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actual  wording  of  each  ques¬ 
tion,  is  provided  to  minimize 
interviewer  bias.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  obtaining  information 
in  as  much  detail  as  possible. 

At  no  time  does  the  ()uestion- 
naire  permit  the  interviewer  to 
identify  himself  or  herself  with 
the  newspaper  making  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Respondents  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  being  interviewed 
by  an  independent  national  re- 
.search  group.  This,  too,  was 
done  to  minimize  bias. 

Mr.  Mauro,  said  newspapers 
would  be  urged  to  employ  recog¬ 
nized  outside  research  organi¬ 
zations  to  make  their  studies. 

The  questionnaire  is  purposely 
brief.  In  addition  to  keeping 
inconvenience  to  respondents  at 
a  minimum,  this  also  enables 
the  newspaper  to  add  some  ques¬ 
tions  geared  to  specific  local 
situations. 

Interview  Techniques 

The  research  committee  set 
up  the  following  interviewing 
techniques  to  be  followed  after 
interviewers  were  found  by 
blind  classified  ads  and  trained 
by  the  newspaper’s  representa¬ 
tives  : 

(1)  To  develop  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  “read  yesterday” 
audience  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
interviewing  is  conducted  Tues¬ 
days  through  Saturdays;  (2) 


Newspaper-Radio  Combo  Ad 
Click  for  Weather  Service 


Use  of  small-space  “tune-in, 
phone-in”  ads  (via  BBDO)  on 
-the.,  sports  pages  of  newspapers 
by  ]^ew  York  Telephone  to  alert 
boating  enthusiasts  and  fisher¬ 
men  to  its  public  service  weather 
news  programs  is  proving  to  be 
“an  efficient,  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive”  means  of  .supplementing 
other  media  efforts,  according  to 
a  company  spokesman. 

New  York  Telephone  reports 
that  more  than  17,500  telephone 
calls  for  marine  weather  have 
been  received  by  radio  stations 
WFAS,  White  Plains,  N.Y.’,  and 
WHLI,  Hempstead,  L.I.,  in  the 
four  weeks  since  the  marine 
weather  news  telephone  service 
became  available  in  July. 

Sponsorship  includes  four 
five-minute  programs  each  Fri¬ 
day,  Saturday  and  Sunday  over 
WFAS,  and  two  programs  each 
Saturday  and  Sunday  over 
WHLI. 


To  announce  the  full-time 
availability  of  the  off-shore 
weather  information  by  tele- 

MARINE  WEATHER 
I  FORECASTS! 

I  WFAS  (Whit*  PI«mt).1230'AM  or  103.9  FM. 

I  Fri.,  Sat..  Sun  —Sam  (8:15  Sun.).  1  pm.  7  pm, 

■  11  pm.Orcall9140W3-5700(Woatch*st*r). 

I  WHLI  (Hampatoad),  1  lOO-AM  or  98.3  FM, 

I  Sat.  and  Sun.— 6:55  am  and  6:55  pm. 

■  Or  call  516  (V  3-7400  (Naaaau/SuffoNi). 


ENJOY  THE  FUN  OF  /  - 

FAMILY  BOATING  . . .  CHECK  /  mtll 
THE  YELLOW  PAGES  FOR 
ALL  YOUR  BOATING  NEEDS.  NovVaf* 


phone.  Yellow  Pages  began  pro¬ 
moting  the  phone  numbers  with 
a  series  of  small-space  “tune-in. 
Phone-in”  ads  each  Friday  on 
the  sports  pages  of  the  Macy 
Westchester  newspapers  and  in 
Newsday.  In  addition,  small- 
space  ads  run  each  Sunday  in 
the  boating  section  of  the  New 
York  Times. 


Telephone  calls  are  made  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  3  p.m.  and 
9  p.m.;  (3)  The  man  or  woman 
of  the  household  must  be 
addressed;  (4)  Four  call-backs 
must  be  made  if  the  first  is 
unsuccessful;  (5)  There  should 
be  no  prompting  by  the  inter¬ 
viewer  to  identify  the  news¬ 
paper  and  all  reference  to  it 
must  be  completely  voluntary; 
(6)  All  interviews  should  be 
checked  after  completion  of  five 
questionnaires  to  make  certain 
they  are  being  conducted  prop¬ 
erly;  (7)  Whether  or  not  the 
questionnaires  are  completed, 
under  no  circumstances  are  they 
to  be  destroyed. 

The  actual  questionnaire 
opens  with  this  conversational 
lead-in : 

“Hello:  This  is  (interviewer’s 
name)  of  the  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives.  May  I  speak  with  the  man 
or  lady  of  the  house?  We  are 
conducting  a  survey  of  house¬ 
holds  and  your  telephone  num¬ 
ber  was  selected  at  radom  with 
hundreds  of  others.  Would  you 
please  be  good  enough  to  an¬ 
swer  a  few  simple  questions 
about  your  household?” 

Then  the  interviewer  asks  the 
names  of  all  newspapers  “read 
or  looked  through  yesterday,” 
including  any  regularly  de¬ 
livered  to  the  home.  Next  ques¬ 
tion  seeks  to  learn  which  part 
of  the  newspaper  he  or  she  has 
the  most  interest  in:  national, 
international  or  local  news,  col¬ 
umnists,  sports,  women’s  pages, 
comics,  advertising,  or  any 
other. 

Next  ages  are  asked  of  the 
various  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  and  whether  they  are  em¬ 
ployed,  retired,  or  unemployed. 
The  breadwinner  is  asked  to 
give  the  title  and  description  of 
the  work  done,  and  tell  the  num¬ 
ber  of  school  years  completed. 
The  same  information  is  ob¬ 
tained  regarding  others  in  the 
household  who  are  employed. 

A  list  of  income  categories  is 
read  ranging  from  under  $3,000 
a  year  to  $10,000  and  over,  and 
the  respondent  is  asked  to  men¬ 
tion  the  one  applying  to  his  or 
her  household.  If  they  cannot 
give  it  on  an  annual  basis,  they 
are  asked  to  give  it  by  week  or 
month. 

Mr.  Mauro  said  the  AANR 
recommends  that  newspapers 
make  surveys  “every  two  years 
or  when  there  has  been  any 
substantial  change  in  either  cir¬ 
culation  or  the  market.” 


RETAIL  SURVEY: 


Ad-lines 


I  By  Robert  B.  Mrlntyre 


^Bureaucratic  Baloney* 


Back  to  School 
On  Wave  of  Color 


The  way  things  are  going  in 
Washington  these  days  you’d 
never  guess  that  the  chief  busi¬ 
ness  of  government  is  to  aid  and 
abet  human  strivings,  including 
efforts  to  form  a  small  company 
in  the  hopes  of  nurturing  it  into 
an  economic  giant. 


Last  week.  Leo  Greenland, 
president  of  Smith  Greenland 
Company.  New  York  ad  agency, 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head 
when  he  decried  some  of  the  mis¬ 
leading  data  coming  out  of  vari¬ 
ous  government  agencies. 

“Mail  out  a  questionnaire  from 
Washington.”  he  sadly  noted, 
“and  use  the  hastily  compiled 
statistics  to  prove  that  the  small 
businessman  ought  to  throw  in 
the  towel.” 

Arguing  that  the  business  at¬ 
mosphere  would  be  purified  if 
“bureaucratic  baloney”  were  put 
under  a  ban  at  least  as  encom¬ 
passing  as  the  nuclear-test  agree¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Greenland  cited  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  claiming  that  “small¬ 
er  frozen  food  packers  have  little 
chance  for  success  in  an  economy 
dominated  by  giant  packers  with 
plenty  of  money  to  spend  on  pro¬ 
motion.” 

Mr.  Greenland  dubs  this  think¬ 
ing  as  “nonsense”  and  says  it  is 
“usually  compiled  by  a  team  of 
so-called  experts  who  haven’t 
spent  a  day  in  private  business. 

“Such  reports.”  he  went  on. 
“can  do  considerable  harm  to  ini¬ 
tiative  in  our  economy.  The  role 
of  the  federal  government  is  not 
to  discourage  small  businesses 
but  to  give  them  a  helping  hand. 

Describing  the  FTC  study  as 
a  “misleading”  analysis  of  sup¬ 
posed  economic  concentration  in 
the  frozen  food  industry,  Mr. 
Greenland  said: 

“It’s  a  good  thing  that  Minute 
Maid.  Sara  Lee.  Stouffer,  Mi¬ 
lady’s  and  the  Roman  Italian 
frozen  food  people  haven’t  heard 
how  bad  things  are  in  frozen 
foods. 

“If  statistics  were  followed 
and  believed.”  he  added.  “Co¬ 
lumbus  would  never  have  left 
Spain.  Pepsi-Cola  would  not  have 
attempted  to  challenge  Coca- 
Cola.  .\merican  Motors  would 
have  left  its  compact  car  on  the 
drawing  boards  and  Chrysler 
would  have  left  the  auto  field  to 
General  Motors.” 


Houston 

Sears  Stores  here  are  claim¬ 
ing  an  advertising  “first”  for 
the  area  with  the  Aug.  14  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  10-page  section  in 
the  Houston  Chronicle  with 
every  page  in  full  color. 

According  to  Harold  Moss- 
berger,  Chronicle  ad  director, 
the  back-to-school  section  was 
printed  on  the  paper’s  comic 
presses  and  all  art  and  en- 


HAPPY  INSPECTORS  —  Harley 
Diehl  (left)  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  Houston  area  Sears  stores 
and  Harold  Mossber9er,  ad  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  in¬ 
spect  advance  copy  of  Sears'  full- 
color  back-to-school  promotion 
section. 


Isn’t  it  the  bumble  bee  who 
aerodynamically  can’t  fly — but  he 
does  because  he  doesn’t  know  he 
can’t? 


full  page  ads  received  86% 
greater  readership  than  a  full 
page  black  and  white  ad  and 
attained  92%  greater  retention 
three  days  after  the  ad  had  run. 


ADD  COLOR  SECTION.S 


Salt  Lake  City 
Four-color  printing  appeared 
on  every  page  of  a  12-page 
back-to-school  section  published 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Deseret  News  in  behalf  of 
Z.C.M.I.,  major  retailing  estab¬ 
lishment  operating  downtown 
and  Cottonwood  stores. 


The  special  insert  was  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  daily  black  and  white 
press  used  to  publish  the  Salt 
Lake  papers,  according  to  Anton 
F.  Peterson,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager.  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp. 


GROCERY  SURVEY 


gravings  were  made  by  the 
Chronicle. 

J.  A.  Milne,  general  manager 
of  Sears  in  the  Houston  area, 
noted  that  long-range  planning 
was  necessary  to  develop  the  10- 
page,  full-color  section  on  wear¬ 
ing  apparel.  He  explained  that 
it  was  necessary  to  select  the 
merchandise  during  the  first 
showings  in  the  fashion  centers 
and  to  have  the  merchandise 
flown  to  Houston  to  meet  color 
artwork,  engrravings  and  print¬ 
ing  deadlines. 

Mr.  Milne  said  that  Sears  in 
the  Houston  area  has  often  used 
color  effectively  before,  and  that 
it  was  decided  that  full-color 
would  be  used  for  the  back-to- 
school  promotion  to  “make  the 
merchandise  look  as  good  as  it 
actually  is  and  to  capture  more 
attention  through  the  use  of 
full  color  advertising.  He  added 
that  while  the  first  color  section 
was  on  wearing  apparel,  other 
lines  of  merchandise  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  future  color  sections. 

According  to  Mr.  Mossberger, 
the  last  color  study  by  the 
Chronicle  showed  that  full  color, 


.NEW  RETAIL  POST 


One-Rate  Daily 
Adds  Free 


,  Boston 

For  the  25th  consecutive  year, 
the  New  England  Newspapers 
Advertising  Bureau  has  released 
its  Annual  Survey  of  Retail 
Distribution  of  Grocery  Store 
Products. 

According  to  Kenneth  L.  Mac- 
Mannis,  director  of  the  Bureau, 
the  1963  edition  contains  dis¬ 
tribution  figures  for  579  brands 
of  grocery  products  within  86 
classifications  for  58  individual 
New  England  city  areas  plus 
regional  totals.  Total  number  of 
stores  checked  for  the  survey 
was  a  record  1,288. 

Mr.  MacMannis  noted  that 
several  changes  have  been  made 
within  the  survey,  including  an 
expanded  frozen  foods  section. 
The  number  of  daily  newspapers 
participating  in  the  study  has 
increased  by  18  in  the  past  three 
years. 

Copies  of  the  study  are  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
from  the  NENAB,  807  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston  16,  Mass. 


Merchandising 


I 


Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

The  Daily  Sentinel,  published 
here,  which  made  news  •  arliei 
this  year  in  announcing  a  singk 
rate  for  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  (E&P,  Feb.  9,  page  56) 
has  launched  a  merchandisinj 
program  available  to  both  typee 
of  advertisers  under  the  iamo 
conditions. 


When  a  full-page  ad  is  puiv 
chased  in  the  newspaper,  or  a 
campaign  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  full  page  is  scheduled,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  offered  free  a  win* 
dow  display  of  the  advertised 
product  or  service. 

The  window  is  located  on  an 
80%  traffic  spot  in  Grand  Junc¬ 
tions  Main  Street  Shopping 
Park.  And  a  check  by  Sentinel  i 
staff  members  showed  that  nine! 
of  10  passersby  notice  the  win-' 
dow  and  two  of  10  stop  to  look® 
at  the  window.  ' 


Designed  by  Pru 


The  merchandising  aid  is  de¬ 
signed  for  each  advertiser  by  a 
professional  display  artist  and 
art  materials  needed  to  complete 
the  window  displays  are  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  Sentinel  art  staff. 
Samples  of  advertised  products 
are  supplied  by  the  advertiser. 

Preston  Walker,  publisher  of 
the  newspaper,  said  there  is  no 
cost  for  the  service  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  added  merchan¬ 
dising  help  can  be  made  by  con¬ 
tacting  Walton  Deming,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  or  Bern  Price, 
sales  manager,  at  the  Sentinel. 


Theme  of  Ad 


“We  make  every  effort  to 
make  the  window  design  carry 
out  the  theme  of  the  newspaper 
ad,”  Mr.  Walker  explained. 
“When  necessary,  water  colors, 
posters  or  photos  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Sentinel  staff  to 
supplement  the  tie-in  aspect  of 
the  window  design.” 

The  Sentinel  in  its  announce¬ 
ment  listed  some  limitations: 
size  no  larger  than  40x40x10 
inches;  duration  of  showing  is 
one  week;  availability  on  first 
come,  first  serv’ed  basis. 


Honolulu 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency, 
Inc.,  agent  for  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  and  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  has  appointed 
Philip  L.  King  to  the  newly- 
created  ^st  of  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  new  business  develop¬ 
ment  manager  with  HNA.  At 
one  time  Mr.  King  was  an  ad 
salesman  and  new  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Advertiser. 


Shaughnessy  Named 

William  P.  Shaughnessy,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea¬ 
con  JoumaVs  classified  ad  de¬ 
partment  as  head  of  real  estate 
ad  sales,  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  director  of  advertising 
and  promotion  of  Albee  Homes, 
Inc.,  Niles,  Ohio,  producers  of 
“customerized”  pre-cut  housing. 
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Copley  News  ^  Service  Motion  Picture  columns  by  James  Meade  and  BDave  McIntyre, 
offer  your  readers  entertaining  superbly  researched  articles  on  motion  0  picture  produc 
tions  and  personalities.  Provide  your  readers  with  an  inside  view  of  Hollywood,  the  motion 
picture  capital  of  the  world.  For  rate  information  and  sample  columns  contact  Rembert 
James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  930  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California;  or  phone 
714-234-7111,  collect. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


DALLAS'  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 


New  Color  Process 
Can  Cut  Costs  20% 


color  where  he  needs  it.  ¥T 

The  Globe  and  Mail  is  pro-  Utility  USOrS 
viding  the  color  process  service 

to  its  advertisers  at  regular  Hit  Ads,  PR  I 

color  rates.  ’ 

San  Fi;\ncisi, 
A  move  threatening  the  use  f 
advertising  and  public  l  olatiur, 
as  a  normal  fjinction  of  a  pub': 

taken  und* 
submission  by  the  State  I’uhli 
Utilities  Commission. 

The  action  is  based  on 

-have  announced  adoption  claims  of  38  citizens  that  I'acif 
Gas  and  Electric  Comjiany  pe. 
dies  self-ser\'ing  propaganda  ; 
the  expense  of  utility  late  jiai 


A  new  color  printing  process  minimize  tones  to  a  much  3  More  Dailies 
that  can  cut  engraving  costs  by  prreater  degree  than  with  stand-  *4  i  ,  40  c  ^ 

as  much  as  20%  has  been  de-  engravings,”  Mr.  Robertson  Space  Spots 

veloped  by  the  Toronto  Globe  said.  Three  additional  newspapers  utility  has 

ow<i  A/rtt'f,  MacLaren  Advertising  The  “bump-up”  is  two  en-  — Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 

Ltd.,  and  Bomarc  Engravers  gravings,  one  on  top  of  the  Chieayo  Sun-Times  and  News, 

Ltd.  It  involves  printing  with  other.  The  lower  one  is  a  thin  and  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 

three,  instead  of  four,  plates  engraving  in  which  certain  areas  Post- 

and  running  the  color  without  are  completely  etched  away  and  of  “space  spot”  ads. 

other  areas  left  untouched.  Maximum  size  of  the  ads  in 
“It  gives  improved  full-color  When  a  regular  engraving  is  the  Sun-Times  and  News  and 

effect  with  softer  tones,”  J.  K.  placed  on  the  lower  engraving,  the  Bulletin  is  150  lines.  Maxi-  ers. 

Robertson,  national  advertising  and  mats  are  made  from  this,  mum  size  in  the  Post  is  300  Commission  consideration 

manager,  said.  He  added  that  a  the  surface  of  the  upper  en-  tines,  “probably  the  largest  in  the  case  will  be  delayed  for 
tri-color  battery  of  Canadian  graving  becomes  uneven.  It  is  any  Space  Spot  plan,  permitting  70-day  period  allocated  to  tl 
inks  give  the  best  performance,  this  engraving,  related  to  the  adequate  space  to  tell  a  full  copy  preparation  of  briefs  and  r 
although  experiments  have  in-  inking  on  the  plate,  which  gives  story  within  the  spot  format,”  plies.  The  public  hearings  end( 
eluded  use  of  water-based  inks  the  pressman  a  chance  to  carry  the  Post  points  out.  Aug.  15. 


Medical  Reporter 
of  The  Times  Herald 


Winner  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Children  Medical 
Research  Memorial  Award 
for  his  brilliant  series  on 
emotionally  disturbed 
children  .  .  .  "Tomorrow’s 
Damned.” 


Otherwise,  he  added  “.  .  .  let’s 


Bapresented  Nationally  by  Tht  Branham  Company. 


save  you  some  tax  money.” 
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WHO’S  F  RST  ? 


do  you  always  know 


Since  1851,  Singer  has  always  been  the  best  known  name  in  sewing  machines,  but  Walter 
Hunt  of  New  York  City,  conceived  and  made  the  first  sewing  machine  in  1832-34.  Elias 
Howe  of  Massachusetts  obtained  many  of  the  early  patents,  and  Isaac  Singer  pioneered 
the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines  on  a  large  scale. 


California  is  now  the  FIRST  state  in  the  U.S.  Los  Angeles  is  the 
FIRST  county  in  the  nation’s  leading  state. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  the  Herald-Examiner  is  FIRST  in  daily 
circulation  by  nearly  20,000. 

And  in  the  rich,  compact  ABC  City,  the  Herald-Examiner  tops  the 
next  daily  by  over  60,000. 

If  you  believe  in  first  things  FIRST,  it’s  Los  Angeles  County  and 
the  Herald-Examiner. 


Source;  ABC  reports  for  12  mos.  ended  3  >'31/62 


rosAMOEtes  HERALD-EXAMINER 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 

THK  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 
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41)  CAMPAIGNS; 

Chun  King 
‘Noodle’  in 

Ah,  .so!  The  Chun  King  Coi^. 
indifate<!  this  week  that  it  will 
use  its  “noodle”  and  launch  a 
massive  year-long  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  for  1963-64 
con.sisting  of  full-page  black  and 
white  and  one  color  and  black 
insertions  in  behalf  of  its  line 
of  canned  American-Oriental 
foods. 

Each  full-page  insert  will 
offer  a  coupon  and  will  run  in 
more  than  100  newspapers. 

Coupon  offers  by  the  Duluth, 


Minn.,  firm  include:  10c  toward 
puirhase  of  the  company’s  chow 
mein,  noodles  or  soya  sauce;  8c 
off  on  any  of  the  new  Chun 
King  mixes;  and  the  “chef’s 
take-home  coupon  special”:  Buy 
Chun  King  Chow  Mein  Divider- 
Pak  (meat  and  sauce)  and  get 
Chun  King  Noodles  free. 

The  increasingly  important 
role  of  Sukiyaki,  Egg  Foo 
Young,  Fried  Rice  and  Chow 
Mein  Noodles,  and  with  two 
more  mixes  on  the  way,  is  high¬ 
lighted  in  the  canned-line  ads 
(via  Campbell  -  Mithun,  Inc.) 
throughout  the  year. 

Overall  promotion  budget  will 
run  about  $2,000,000. 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 
•  Simultaneous  introduction 
of  three  major  health  and  beauty 
products  was  announced  this 
week  by  Bristol-Myers  Products 
Division.  The  new  products: 
Score,  a  clear  cream  hair  prepa¬ 
ration  for  men;  Ban  Cream,  a 
companion  to  Ban  Roll-On  deo¬ 
dorant;  and  Softique,  a  beauty 
1  bath  oil.  A  heavy  program  of 


Uses 

Papers 

co-op  newspaper  advertising  will 
follow  tv  and  magazine  intro¬ 
ductory  advertising. 

♦  *  « 

•  American  Nurses’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  use  newspapers,  radio¬ 
tv  to  alert  public  to  obstacles 
which  hamper  profession’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  upgrade  quality  and 
quantity  of  nursing  .service 
available. 


*  «  « 

•  Bob  Hope  will  star  in  a 
new  version  of  the  Advertising 
Council’s  “Welcome  Foreign 
Visitors”  national  campaign  (via 
BBDO). 


Buffalo  Store  Honors 
35  ‘Press  Ladies^ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Thirty-five  news  women — 17 
from  the  Buffalo  Evenina  News 
and  18  from  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  were  honored  at  a 
“Ladies  of  the  Press”  luncheon 
sponsored  by  Battler’s  depart¬ 
ment  store  July  31. 

The  store  set  up  special  win¬ 
dow  displays  with  pictures  and 
sample  news  stories  by  the 
women  and  highlighting  the 
community  activities  of  the  two 
newspapers. 

Each  newspaper  woman  was 
presented  with  a  certificate 
recognizing  their  important  “ob¬ 
servations,  skills  and  craftsman¬ 
ship”  and  acknowledging  their 
“never-ending  influence  on  our 
daily  lives.” 


Study  of  Ma^fazines 
In  Lo8  Angeles  Area 

Los  Angeles 
A  booklet  entitled  “A  Study 
of  Magazines  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Metropolitan  Area”  has  just 
been  released  by  the  Marketing 
Research  Department  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

This  36-page  .study  compares 
coverage,  audience  character¬ 
istics,  duplication  factors  and 
costs  of  national  and  regional 
magazines  circulated  in  metro¬ 
politan  Los  Angeles. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Glen  W. 
Peters,  Home  Magazine  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Los  Angeles  53. 


Edit  Page 
Ranks  High 
In  Readership 


New  Bbdforii,  Masi 
The  Editorial  Page  of  thi 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times  ii 
the  “best  read  page”  in  tht 
newspaper,  except  for  the  newt 
pages,  a  recent  survey  shows. 

Ballots  were  distributed  t» 
several  hundred  persons  who 
visited  the  newspaper’s  Itooth  a(i 
an  Industrial  Exposition  here. 

A  total  of  859  ballots  were 
filled  out  by  i)ersons  over  21 
years  of  age.  The  visitors  were 
asked  to  specify  what  pages 
they  “Read  Most  Often, ” 
“Never  Read”  or  “Pead  Oc¬ 
casionally.” 

In  the  “Read  Mcist  Often” 
listing,  the  scoring  vj. 
lows: 

Feature 
News  Pages 
Editorial  Page 
Daily  Comics 
Classified  Advertisi| 

Society  and  Club 
Sports  Pages 
Legal  Advertising 
Financial  News 
When  readership  cjf  the  two 
Sunday  Standard-Times  maga 
zines.  Parade  and  tpe  South- 
easterner  (locally- 
was  tallied,  the  standing  was 
changed.  Parade  had  524  votes 
and  the  Southeasterner  had  456 
votes  in  the  RMO  listing. 

• 

Hanford  Promoletl  to 
New  Advertising  Post 


as  as  fol- 


RMO 

525 

414 

352 

297 

293 

281 

161 

140 


Washington 
The  promotion  of  Wesley  G. 
Hanford  to  the  newly  established 
position  of  advertising  .sales 
development  manager  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  was 
announced  by  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Jack  C.  Schoo. 

A  veteran  of  37  years  with 
the  Star,  Mr.  Hanford  served  in 
every  part  of  the  Star’s  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Starting  be¬ 
hind  the  business  counter,  he 
moved  on  to  classified  sales  and 
retail  sales.  He  was  named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  in 
1945  and  assistant  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  1959. 

• 

Lynch  Convalesces 

Indianapolis 
James  A.  Lynch,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Newspaper  Boys  of 
America  Inc.,  returned  home 
Aug.  13,  following  two  weeks’ 
treatment  for  duodenal  ulcer,  in 
Methodist  Hospital,  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  He  expects  to  return  to  his 
office  soon. 
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SINCE  1932,  in  lean  years  and  thriving  ones . . .  through  N.R.A - recovery  . . .  lend-lease  ... 

through  the  first  roar  of  guns . . .  through  the  peace  ...  the  boom  . . .  recession  ...  and  recovery  | 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  carried  more  advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Delaware  | 

VaUey,  U.  S.  A.  Reason:  when  a  newspaper  gets  results ...  the  result  is  advertising  leadership.  ' 

l^fnlahelphia  linqutrer  ! 


Blue  Cross,  Shield 
Adopt  New  Ad  Pitch 


Bi'ffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Hospital  Serv'ice  Corp.  of 
Western  New  York  and  the 
Western  New  York  Medical 
Plan  Inc.  were  faced  with  a 
public  relations  problem  when 
costs  of  their  services  went  up. 

For  years,  the  two  services, 
known  as  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  had  used  lar^  display 
ads  in  Buffalo  newspapers  aimed 
largely  at  generating  inquiries 
and  expanding  membership. 

But  as  the  two  services  grew 
to  a  point  where  50%  to  60%  of 
the  residents  of  Western  New 
York  were  members,  the  problem 
became  not  so  much  one  of 
acquiring  new  members  as  to 
convincing  present  members 
they  should  continue. 

The  problem  was  aggravated 
by  the  boost  in  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
tection  on  hospital  bills  and  doc¬ 
tor  bills  provided  under  both 
plans. 

INew  Ad  Frugram 

Charles  E.  Braithwaite,  vice- 
president  of  the  combined  pro¬ 
grams,  after  study  of  the 
matter,  designed  a  new  and 
unusual  advertising  program 
for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 

“We  lacked  an  institutional 
message  in  our  former  adver¬ 
tising  program,”  said  Mr. 
Braithwaite.  “We  felt  we  had 
come  to  a  point  where  we  needed 
to  tell  the  people  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  and  why,  calling  for  an 
entirely  new  advertising  format 
and  approach.” 

The  service  executive  pointed 
out  that  in  the  revolution  that 
has  occurred  in  medicine  in 
recent  years,  it  became  more 
important  to  create  proper  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield,  stressing  the 
idea  that  the  services  provide 
care  rather  than  dollars. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  came  up  with 
a  new  ad  format  in  three  col¬ 


umn,  full  depth  layout,  done  in 
a  chatty,  gossip  column  style. 

Each  column  is  a  collection  of 
news  and  views  of  the  week  on 
a  wide  range  of  medical  sub¬ 
jects,  including  case  histories, 
human  interest  items,  curiosity 
tid-bits,  etc. 

C.hip-Away  Series 

In.stead  of  trying  to  cover  an 
entire  subject  in  a  single  ad, 
the  procedure  is  to  chip  away  at 
the  matter  over  a  series  of  four 
or  five  ads,  giving  continuity  to 
a  subject. 

Using  the  new  format,  the 
two  services  are  able  to  increase 
the  frequency  of  ads  as  opposed 
to  the  large  display  format  used 
formerly.  The  ads  are  appearing 
weekly  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Newn  on  Saturday,  the  Buffalo 
Courier-ExpreHH  on  Monday  and 
the  Niagara  Fallit  Gazette  on 
Tuesday. 

The  ad  series  is  entirely 
original  with  the  hospital  serv’- 
ice  organization  which  does  its 
own  research  on  all  material 
used.  Headquarters  has  docu¬ 
mentation  on  all  material  pub¬ 
lished  and  can  readily  back  up 
any  claims  made. 

While  each  ad  carries  a  mail- 
in  coupon  at  its  base,  the  ads  are 
not  designed  primarily  to  at¬ 
tract  new  members,  but  rather 
to  keep  present  members  in¬ 
formed. 

“We  don’t  expect  much  from 
these  ads  in  the  way  of  inquir¬ 
ies,”  said  Mr.  Braithwaite. 
“They  are  not  designed  that 
way.  We  are  more  concerned 
with  getting  over  our  institu¬ 
tional  message.” 

The  ads  use  no  photos  and 
standing  art  work  is  confined  to 
a  sketch  of  a  thermometer  at 
the  top  of  the  ad  and  sketches 
of  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  emblems  at  the  bottom. 

Theme  of  the  ads  is:  “News 


Pa.  Baiikn  Must  Use 
Papers  for  Reports 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  banks  will  be 
required  to  advertise  abstract 
summaries  of  their  “reports  of 
condition”  once  a  year,  under  a 
new  law  signed  by  Gov.  William 
W.  Scranton. 

Newspapers  of  general  circu¬ 
lation  must  lie  used,  and  in 
Philadelphia  a  legal  newspaper 
must  be  used. 

If  there  is  no  newspaper  in 
the  home  community  of  the 
bank,  the  nearest  general  cir¬ 
culation  paper  in  the  same 
county  may  be  used. 


Notes  for  98.6  Degree  Holders.” 
(98.6  is  normal  adult  tempera¬ 
ture.) 

A  printing  firm  which  worked 
with  Mr.  Braithwaite  in  de¬ 
signing  the  ad  layout  provided  a 
special  type  styling  that  makes 
the  ad  stand  out  from  other 
printed  matter  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  reported  that 
the  services’  advertising  costs 
have  actually  been  reduced 
under  the  new  series,  of  which 
about  25  have  appeared  to  date. 
He  said  he  is  “pleased”  with 
results  thus  far,  measured  more 
in  terms  of  member  comment 
and  interest  than  in  the  number 
of  inquiries  received. 

He  feels  that  the  new  ad 
series  is  doing  what  it  was 
designed  to  do — getting  across 
to  members  an  impressive  insti¬ 
tutional  message. 

• 

International  Paper 
Company  Sales  Up 

Sales  of  the  International 
Paper  Companies  continued  to 
improve  during  the  first  half  of 
1963,  according  to  a  report 
released  today  by  Richard  C. 
Doane,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Lamar  M.  Fearing,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Total  sales  for  the  second 
quarter  amounted  to  $290,226,- 
285,  an  increase  of  3.7%  over 
sales  of  $279,883,582  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1962.  Net 
earnings  for  the  second  quarter 
amounted  to  $18,020,570  (42 

cents  a  share),  against  $16,393,- 
494  (39  cents  a  share)  for  the 
same  period  in  1962. 

For  the  first  six  months,  1963 
sales  amounted  to  $560,008,160 
and  earnings  to  $32,410,502  (75 
cents  a  share),  as  compared  to 
1962  sales  of  $548,473,067  and 
earnings  of  $31,725,299  (74 

cents  a  share). 

The  1963  net  earnings  in¬ 
cluded  profit  on  sales  of  secur¬ 
ities  amounting  to  $3,624,735 
(8  cents  a  .share)  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  and  $4,265,521  (10  cents  a 
share)  for  the  six  months  ended 
June  30. 


State  Salvaging 
Historic  Papers 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Minnesota  State  Legislt- 
ture  has  given  the  state’s  price¬ 
less  collection  of  historic  news¬ 
papers  a  lease  on  life. 

Every  Daily 

The  collection,  housed  in  the 
basement  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Historical  Society  Build¬ 
ing  on  Capitol  Hill  here,  con¬ 
tains  copies  of  every  major  Min¬ 
nesota  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  since  James  Goodhue 
brought  out  Vol.  1,  No.  1  of  the 
Minnesota  Pioneer  in  St.  Paul 
in  1849. 

According  to  Tom  Deahl,  the 
society’s  newspaper  curator,  the 
collection  has  slowly  been  crum¬ 
bling  away.  Mr.  Deahl  has  been 
racing  against  time  to  get  the 
complete  collection  microfilmed 
before  it  becomes  so  much  dust. 

Several  months  ago  he  esti¬ 
mated  that  w’ith  the  society’s 
present  microfilming  equipment, 
the  job  would  take  52  years. 

The  Legislature  has  provided 
Mr.  Deahl  with  increased  funds 
for  the  microfilming  work  and 
an  appropriation  for  an  air-con¬ 
ditioned,  fireproof  vault  in  which 
to  store  the  negative  master 
films. 

“Now,  we  should  be  able  to 
lick  the  newspaper  deterioration 
problem  in  something  like  17 
years,”  said  Mr.  Deahl. 

An  Oversight 

“True  to  character,”  he  added, 
“there  was  an  oversight.”  The 
allocation  covered  purchase  of 
modem  film  for  a  Kalvar  Roll- 
to-Roll  Microfilm  Printer,  but 
failed  to  provide  for  purchase  of 
the  printer  itself,  which  has  a 
price  tag  of  $3,750.  Mr.  Deahl 
is  seai-ching  for  funds  now  to 
buy  the  printer. 

• 

Country  Comer  Ads 
In  Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago 

Although  Chicago  is  the  hub 
of  a  great  metropolitan  area, 
many  thousands  of  its  residents 
have  a  keen  interest  in  what 
goes  on  in  the  countryside. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Sunday, 
Aug.  11,  launched  a  “Country 
Corner”  category  in  its  want  ad 
section.  Headed  by  a  drawing 
of  a  rural  scene,  “Country  Cor¬ 
ner”  provides  a  marketplace  for 
horse,  harness  and  wagons,  live¬ 
stock  and  farm  equipment,  poul¬ 
try,  country  foods,  and  other 
country  items.  It  will  appear 
initially  on  the  front  page  of 
the  classified  ad  section. 
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Single  Color  Cylinder— Basic  unit 
equipped  with  single  color  cylinder  can 
print  spot  color  on  one  side  of  web  with 
news  black  on  both  sides  of  the  web. 


Half  Deck  Arrangement— Has  independ¬ 
ent  reversible  printing  couple  mounted 
above  unit.  Permits  color  printing  on 
either  side  of  a  web  from  unit  below  or 
from  adjacent  units. 


L 


Unit  Type  Half  Deck— has  vertical  ink  dis¬ 
tribution  system  under  plate  cylinder.  This 
arrangement  is  essentially  a  half  unit.  Web 
can  be  brought  in  from  unit  below  or  from 
units  on  either  side,  for  multicolor  printing. 


Double  Half  Deck— Has  two  printing  couples.  Each  has  own  inking  system.  Each 
couple  may  be  operated  independently;  each  reversible.  May  be  webbed  so  couples 
print  the  same  web.  Provides  great  color  flexibility. 


Vertical  Double  Half  Deck- Verti¬ 
cal  ink  distribution  above  printing 
couples.  Purpose  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  provide  better  register 
with  short  web  leads  for  multi-color 
printing.  Has  common  drive  gear 
with  basic  unit. 


Specially  Designed  Superimposed  Unit 

—Inking  system  under  plate  cylinder. 
Operation  and  output  similar  to  double 
half  deck. 


Color  arrangements 
unlimited . . .  for 
Mark  I  and  Mark  II 
HEADLINERS 

Goss  Headliner®  presses  are  designed  to 
accommodate  color  arrangements  that  may 
be  included  with  initial  installation  or 
added  later. 

Goss  offers  all  types  of  color  arrange¬ 
ments  to  let  you  hold  maximum  page  capac¬ 
ity  on  basic  units.  Seven  are  shown  here. 

And,  Headliner  color  arrangements 
achieve  peak  flexibility  by  use  of  single  or 
double  reversing,  and  under-the-folder  and 
bay  window  web  leads  that  permit  color 
positions  to  be  shifted  within  sections.  In 
addition.  Headliners’ 4-compartment  foun¬ 
tain  allows  printing  of  4  different  colors 
adjacent  across  the  web. 

There’s  much  more  to  the  story  of  eco¬ 
nomical  color  printing  on  Headliners.  For 
example,  the  many  color  printing  features 
that  provide  accurate  register  and  precision 
ink  control.  Let  us  send  you  the  complete 
facts.  Write  us  today. 


COMPANV 


CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts.. .engineering,  service 

and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  \  o  J 


Superimposed  Unit  With 
Single  Color  Cylinders— 
With  this  arrangement  it  is 
possible  to  print  four  colors 
on  either  side  of  web  with 
short  web  leads— one  of 
several  possible  combina¬ 
tions. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Want  Ads  Go  Global 
With  Pan  Am  Airline 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Qaasified  Advertiaiiig  Direi-lor,  \ew  York  Post 


Pan  American  World  Airways 
believes  in  Want  Ads.  In  fact 
it  publishes  its  own  want  ad 
section  which  was  instrumental 
in  winning:  for  Pan  Am  a  presi¬ 
dential  E  Award.  The  citation 
lauded  the  air  carrier  for  its 
world-wide  marketing  service 
which  has  demonstrably  aided 
“this  nation’s  effort  to  build  an 
expanded  trade  program.” 

That  this  giant  airline  has 
adapted  the  newspaper’s  exclu¬ 
sive  buy-and-sell  medium  to  a 
broad  international  function  is 
a  tribute  to  the  want  ad  concept. 

The  want  ad  section  appears 
in  the  company’s  monthly  cargo 
publication,  “Clipper  Cargo 
Horizons,”  which  is  distributed 
to  130,000  business  men  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  ads  appear 
under  the  heading,  “Worldwide 
Marketing  Opportunities  for 
Buyers  &  Sellers.”  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  publication  is  fre¬ 


quently  supplemented  by  lifting 
certain  categories  of  ads  and 
placing  them  in  Pan  Am  display 
ads  in  newspapers  and  trade 
publications. 

John  V.  Lombardi,  Pan  Am’s 
Superintendent  of  Marketing 
Operations,  says  mail  comes 
from  throughout  the  world  with 
ads  and  answers  to  the  coded 
want  ads.  He  has  no  rate  card 
as  the  ads  are  a  complimentary 
service.  The  company  naturally 
hopes  that  some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  are  united  to  dis¬ 
tant  importers  or  exporters  will 
consummate  their  trade  ar¬ 
rangements  via  Pan  Am. 

International  Scale 

How  effective  are  want  ads  on 
an  international  scale?  Last 
year,  says  Mr.  Lombardi,  one 
little  want  ad  helped  a  New 
England  manufacturer  of  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  open  10  over¬ 


seas  outlets;  another  helped  a 
small  fiber  glass  cloth  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Arkansas  find  dis¬ 
tributors  in  Great  Britain,  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  Belgium,  France 
and  Italy.  One  of  the  biggest 
hauls  for  the  classified  opera¬ 
tion  came  when  the  big  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  order  house,  Lafay¬ 
ette  Radio,  latched  on.  'The  first 
response  to  Lafayette’s  bid  was 
for  catalogues,  then  samples. 
Then  came  orders  in  avalanches. 

Approximately  3,000  compa¬ 
nies  made  business  contacts 
overseas  last  year  as  a  result  of 
the  want  ad  listings  which,  in¬ 
cidentally,  are  as  fascinating  to 
read  as  are  newspaper  want 
ads.  From  the  Fiji  Islands,  for 
example,  comes  an  offer  to 
supply  raintree  (monkeypod) 
products,  including  Fijian  kava 
bowls,  war  clubs  and  sculptured 
wood.  A  Spanish  company  has 
on  hand  a  supply  of  lace  veils 
and  Spanish  lace  mantillas.  A 
South  African  firm  seeks  out¬ 
lets  for  ostrich  feathers. 

*  *  * 

ANCAM  CHAIRMEN 

ANCAM  vicepresident  Edgar 
L.  Stanley,  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times,  has 
announced  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  appointments; 

RESEARCH — Warren  Heyse, 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

SALES — Jerry  McLaughlin, 
Toledo  Blade. 

EDUCATION  —  Eldred  R. 
Garter,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution. 

ETHICS  —  Ray  J.  Greene, 
Salem  Statesman  and  Capitol 
Journal. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS— Jo¬ 
seph  P.  Lynch,  Washington 
Post. 

STANDARDIZATION  —  Joe 
O’Shaughnessy,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  News. 

WANT  AD  WEEK— Arthur 
G.  Hodgins,  Toronto  Telegram. 
*  *  * 

CARROLL  MOVES  UP 

Carroll  M.  Carroll,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times  since  1930,  has  been 
named  classified  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Announcement  was  made 
by  Max  Falk,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times.  The  position 
is  a  new  one. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Carroll  as 
classified  advertising  manager  is 
Julius  H.  Schmitt,  who  had  been 
assistant.  Arnold  E.  Beermann 
moves  up  to  the  assistant’s  post 
from  office  manager  and  George 
Lauterstein  succeeds  him  as 
office  manager. 

Mr.  Carroll  joined  the  New 
York  Times  in  1925  when  the 
Times  published  5,831,000  lines 
of  classified  advertising.  In  the 
11  months  of  1962,  prior  to  the 
newspaper  strike,  the  Times 
published  17,916,758  lines  of 
classified  advertising. 


Times  Mirror 
Buying  World, 
Book  Publisher 

Clevrijvnd 

The  Times  Mirror  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  acquired 
the  World  Publishing  Co.  of 
Cleveland  and  New  York,  a  ma¬ 
jor  publisher  of  books,  under  a 
plan  approved  by  the  boards  of 
directors  of  both  companies. 

Terms  of  the  transaction,  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Ben  D.  Zevin, 
chairman  of  World,  and  in  Los 
Angeles  by  Norman  Chandler, 
chairman  and  president  of  Times 
Mirror,  indicate  a  deal  involving 
about  $13,500,000. 

Acquisition  of  World  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  by  World’s 
shareholders,  their  receipt  of  a 
favorable  tax  ruling,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  other  customary 
conditions,  it  was  said. 

World  is  the  nation's  largest 
publisher  of  Bibles,  second  larg¬ 
est  publisher  of  dictionaries,  and 
an  important  house  in  both  hard 
cover  and  paperback  fields.  The 
58-year-old  company’s  catalogue 
includes  books  by  well-known 
authors  from  Louisa  May  Alcott 
to  Emile  Zola  and  Harry  Golden 
and  MacKinley  Kantor  and  Ern¬ 
est  Hemingway. 

Continues  in  Cleveland 

The  company  has  two  plants 
in  Cleveland  and  editorial  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York.  World  will 
continue  its  activities  in  Cleve¬ 
land  as  an  autonomous  unit  of 
Times  Mirror,  according  to  Mr. 
Chandler.  It  will  be  managed  by 
its  present  officers  and  person¬ 
nel. 

Acquisition  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  November. 

Times  Mirror  plans  to  issue 
slightly  more  than  half  a  share 
(actually  .525)  of  common  stock 
for  each  share  of  World  com¬ 
mon.  Under  these  terms,  a  max¬ 
imum  of  358,865  shares  of  Times 
Mirror  would  be  issued.  Cur¬ 
rently  there  are  4,499,014  Times 
Mirror  shares  outstanding.  With 
Times  Mirror  stock  presently 
quoted  at  from  $36.75  to  $37.12 
per  share  in  the  over-the-counter 
market,  the  value  of  the  shares 
would  approximate  $13,278,000. 

World  last  year  reported  net 
earnings  of  $532,943  on  net 
sales  of  $14,169,046.  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  had  net  income  of  $6,224,837 
on  revenues  of  $145,810,341. 

Times  Mirror,  in  addition  to 
a  number  of  other  investments, 
also  operates,  through  subsidi¬ 
aries,  a  textbook  binding  firm, 
the  Cardoza  Bookbinding  Co. 
and  it  runs  a  paperback  book 
printing  company  in  New  York. 


Are  too  many  national 
advertisers  passing  you  by? 


Let  them  know  what  they’re  missing. 


THE  mi  STREET  JOI  RNAL. 


Whiit  s  News- 


Speak  up  loud  and  clear  in  the  medium 
these  key  business  leaders  read  most 
regularly. 


NEW  YORK,  SILVER  SPRING.  MD.  ami  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  *  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 
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HOW  DO  YOU  MEASURE  YOUR 
NEWSPRINT  SUPPLIER.. .ON  SERVICE? 

Good  service  is  an  all-the-time  thing 
at  Great  Northern.  Deliveries  sched¬ 
uled  to  best  meet  your  needs,  experi¬ 
enced  representatives  who  understand 
your  problems,  technical  help  at  a 
moment’s  notice  .  .  .  these  are  part  of 
what  makes  Great  Northern  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  most  helpful  U.  S.  supplier  of 
quality  newsprint. 


Mills  in  Maine  Sales  Offices:  New  York  *  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati  •  Washington,  D.  C. 


GDoitQCqopijD 

PAPER  COMPANY 
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PROMOTION 

All-Star  Game  Builds 
Citizens — and  Stars 

By  Georjje  Vi  ill 


At  Yankee  Stadium  last  week, 
the  play-off  was  the  payoff  in  a 
Hearst  Newsjiaper  promotion 
that  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
— or,  more  accurately,  the  night¬ 
lighting  equipment  of  the  sta¬ 
dium — back  in  1946. 

After  13  years,  the  Hearst 
Sandlot  Baseball  program  is 
stronger  than  ever.  A  record 
number  of  boys  participated  in 
the  1963  competition.  The  20,000 
rabid  fans,  including  more  than 
a  hundred  professional  baseball 
scouts,  who  turned  out  to  see  the 
schoolboy  stars  compete  in  the 
U.S.  Sandlot  Baseball  Classic 
would  have  made  the  holders  of 
several  major  league  franchises 
drool  with  envy.  And  the  eight 
Hearst  newspapers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program  lendered 
a  tangible  service  to  the  youth 
in  their  communities,  packed 
some  extra  interest  into  their 
sports  pages  for  young  i-eaders, 
and  —  although  it  was  never 
intended  as  a  profit-making 
enterprise  —  turned  a  surplus 
over  to  the  youth  organizations 
participating  in  the  Journal- 
American  Sandlot  Baseball  Al¬ 
liance. 

In  addition,  the  promotion  has 
produced  such  by-products  as 
good  citizenship,  educational  in¬ 
centives,  and  to  many  boys, 
fabulous  bonuses  and  salaries  in 
major  league  baseball  careers. 

Participating  in  the  program 
are  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 


Timen-Union,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Pont,  Bunt  on  (Mass.) 
Reconi-American,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Liyht,  San  Francwco 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  Seattle 
(Wash)  Pout-Intelligencer,  and 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Examiner. 

The  Joumal-American  is  host 
newspaper  each  year,  selecting 
an  all-star  team  from  among 
high  school  and  college-fresh¬ 
men  in  the  metro  New  York 
area.  Under  the  arclights  of 
Yankee  Stadium,  they  meet  the 
U.S.  Hearst  All-Stars,  repre¬ 
senting  16-19-year  olds,  the  best 
frem  the  other  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  cities. 

A  host  of  major  league  stars, 
including  Tony  Kubek,  A1  Ka- 
line,  Dick  Groat,  Mike  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Whitey  Ford,  Tommy 
Davis,  Bill  Monbouquette,  Ron 
Fairly,  Joe  Torre,  and  others, 
are  graduates  of  the  Hearst 
Sandlot  Program.  In  one  year, 
nine  youngsters  received  bonuses 
as  high  as  $150,000. 

Kave's  Brainchild 

Max  Kase,  sports  editor  of  the 
Journal-American,  was  father 
of  the  idea.  He  organized  the 
Sandlot  Baseball  Alliance,  com¬ 
posed  of  youth  organizations  in 
the  New  York  area.  Under  the 
management  of  Tommy  Holmes, 
former  Braves  manager,  the  Al¬ 
liance  conducts  a  program  of 
rallies,  clinics,  father-and-son 
events  and  championship  play¬ 


"J*  the  newspaper  business  everybody  can  ride  with  a 
winner — NEA.** 

Advertisement 


offs  to  select  the  New  York  All- 
Stars. 

The  other  Hearst  papers  have 
their  own  sandlot  programs, 
•selecting  their  players  with  the 
assistance  of  major  league  of¬ 
ficials  in  their  areas,  semi-pro 
team  coaches,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
in  a  sandlot  program  involving 
months  of  clinics  and  playoffs 
within  their  area.  The  Examiner 
program  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Eddie  Joost,  former 
player-manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Athletics.  The  Boston 
Record-American’s  program 
draws  its  talent  from  the  entire 
New  England  area,  and  works 
closely  with  the  Red  Sox.  Balti¬ 
more  New's-Post  activity  covers 
the  entire  state  of  Maryland, 
with  cooperation  from  the 
Orioles.  Joost,  incidentally, 
shares  manager  responsibilities 
for  the  U.S.  All-Stars  with 
John  “Buddy”  Hassett,  former 
Braves  and  Yankees  first  base- 
man. 

Climaxing  the  season  is  the 
b  i  g  “Classic”  championship, 
giving  youngsters  the  thrill  of 
running  the  same  bases  as 
Mantle  and  Maris,  before  a 
cheering  audience  of  thousands. 
Scouts  from  major  league  teams 
swarm  the  stadium  to  obsei^’e 
the  boys  at  practice  and  in  the 
big  game,  but  are  prohibited 
from  confronting  the  boys  with 
contracts  or  offers  until  after 
the  game. 

Following  the  game,  the  Lou 
Gehrig  Memorial  Trophy  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  outstanding  player 
in  the  contest,  selected  by  a 
panel  of  sportswr  iters.  Mrs. 
Gehrig  made  the  presentation 
at  the  1963  Classic,  to  San 
Francisco’s  Joe  Gualco,  pitcher 
for  the  U.S.  All-Stars,  who 
struck  out  six  of  the  eight  men 
he  faced  in  two  innings  of 
mound  duty.  The  U.S.  team 
defeated  the  New  York  Stars, 
4-0. 

Each  year,  the  Journal- 
American  also  presents  a  four- 
year  college  scholarship  worth 
$4,000  to  the  outstanding  boy  in 
the  New  York  program,  plus 
tw'o  $1,000  scholarships.  The 
money  is  deposited  with  the  col¬ 
lege  dean  at  the  school  of  the 
boy’s  choice.  No  boy  has  yet 
defaulted,  or  turned  down  the 
scholarship.  Mr.  Kase  points 
out  that  the  emphasis  of  the 
program  is  on  keeping  kids  out 
of  mischief,  rather  than  on  big 
names  and  financial  gains. 

But  judging  from  the  quality 
of  the  alumni,  the  program 
hasn’t  done  bad  in  that  depart¬ 
ment,  either. 

*  Hi  * 

PORTRAIT — A  portfolio  con¬ 
taining  an  offset  full-color 
portrait  of  Pope  Paul  VI  was 
distributed  with  the  regular 
daily  edition  of  the  Detroit  News 


on  the  day  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  private  audience  with  the 
new  Pontiff.  The  special  en¬ 
closure  was  promoted  with 
special  front  page  news  stories 
and  boxes,  starting  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Sunday.  Other  i)romo- 
tion  included  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  spots  and  rack  cards.  An 
extra  sale  of  30,000  copies  was 
reported  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  promotion.  • 

*  *  * 

TOM  SWIFTY— “The  paper¬ 
back  issue  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Magazine  of  Books  is  a 
great  way  to  bring  in  more 
paperback  business,”  said  Tom 
fetchingly. 

'This  is  the  theme  of  a  Trib¬ 
une  direct  mail  folder  entitled, 
“Tom  Swift  and  his  Peerless 
Paperback  Promotion.”  D  e  - 
signed  to  resemble  a  book,  it 
has  the  title  and  a  drawing  of 
Tom  Swift  on  the  cover.  Aimed 
at  publishers  and  booksellers,  it 
is  sprinkled  with  such  Swifties 
as,  “Now'  is  the  time  to  consider 
increasing  the  size  of  your  ad, 
we  suggest  spaciously.”  The 
message  closes  with  “This  is 
the  end,  said  Tom  conclusively.” 
The  .special  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune’s  Magazine  of  Books 
will  be  devoted  to  paperbacks 
exclusively.  It  will  be  published 
October  6  to  reach  students  as 
they  are  planning  their  paper 
back  buys  for  the  new  school 
year. 

*  Hi  * 

ORBIT — An  attractive  black 
and  turquoise  blue  folder  pro¬ 
moting  “Orbit,”  the  rotogravure 
magazine  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Sunday  Oklahoman  includes 
circulation  data  for  the  Sunday 
paper,  compared  to  eight  nation¬ 
al  magazines,  plus  other  market 
information.  The  folder  is  de¬ 
signed  to  wrap  around  a  sample 
copy  of  the  Sunday  magazine. 

HI  «  HI 

STAR-LAND — The  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star  has  published  a 
new,  14-page  market  booklet 
presenting  data  on  the  paper’s 
12-county  $200-million  area. 
Copies  of  the  presentation  may 
be  obtained  by  wrriting  C.  D. 
Caldwell,  general  advertising 
manager,  or  Shannon  &  Associ¬ 
ates  Inc. 

*  «  * 


T 


WORLD’S  FAIR— The  New 
York  World’s  Fair  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine, 
scheduled  for  publication  on 
Sunday,  April  19,  1964,  is  out¬ 
lined  in  an  attractive  new  bro¬ 
chure.  Included  in  the  booklet  is 
a  map  of  the  fairgrounds,  archi¬ 
tects  renderings  of  projected  ex¬ 
hibits,  photographs  of  current 
construction,  along  with  rates, 
production  requirements  and 
other  pertinent  information. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
Times’  promotion  department. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News 


THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


Eclipse-watchers  Are  Big  Spenders; 

Add  $10-Million  to  Maine’s  Economy 

A  once-in-a-blue-moon  phenomenon,  a  total  solar  eclipse, 
brought  scientists,  science  buflFs  and  curious  vacationers  to  the 
path  of  totality  near  Bangor,  Maine,  last  month.  According  to 
the  Maine  Department  of  Economic  Development,  the  moon- 
watchers  who  flocked  through  New  England  to  watch  the 
celestial  show  gave  a  $10-million  lift  to  the  summer  tourist 
industry.  Equipped  with  telescopes  and  other  ecjuipment, 
100,0(X)  additional  visitors  trekked  up  to  Maine,  leaving  a  trail 
of  dollars  throughout  the  region.  Down-easters,  delighted  with 
the  influx  of  spenders,  are  faced  with  only  one  dilemma— whatll 
they  do  for  an  encore? 

Nothing,  however,  can  eclipse  these  interesting  facts  about 
New  England: 

•  New  England  is  1st  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  sales, 
e  New  England  is  2nd  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income 
and  sales. 

e  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants. 

. . .  and  of  course.  New  England  has  fine,  community-conscious, 
daily  newspapers,  reaching  just  about  everybody,  tmd  serving 
as  the  most  important  buying  influence 
in  the  region.  ^ 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m),  Portland  Press-Herald  (m), 
Portland  Express  (e),  Portland  Telegram  (s) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (e) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e).  Providence  Journal  (m&s), 
Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport 
Post  (s),  Bristol  Press  (e) 

Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers, 


AUDIENCE  PROFILES  (Selected  Products) 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SALES 


Rockville,  Conn. 

John  P.  Sweeney,  publisher 
of  the  Rockville  Journal,  has 
purchased  this  town’s  other 
weekly,  the  Rockville  Leader, 
from  the  T.  F.  Rady  Company, 
for  an  undisclosed  sum,  and 
plans  to  continue  publication  of 
both  newspapers  under  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Rockville  Journal 
Publishing  Company. 

«  *  * 

Chicago  Heights,  Ill. 

Williams  Press  Inc.,  here,  has 
purchased  the  semi-weekly  Trib¬ 
une  publications  of  Harvey, 
South  Holland  and  Markham. 

The  firm  also  publishes  the 
Chicago  Height  it  Star,  the  Park 
Forest  Star  and  the  Homewood- 
Flossmoor  Star.  All  six  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers  are  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  Chicago  south  sub¬ 
urban  ai'ea. 

Announcement  of  the  trans¬ 
action  was  made  by  W.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams,  president  of  Williams 
Press,  and  A.  Myron  Lambert, 
former  publisher  of  the  Tribune 
group. 

The  newly-acquired  papers 
will  continue  to  be  published  as 
a  separate  group.  They  cover 
communities  located  directly 
north  of  those  served  by  Star 
Publications. 

The  circulation  of  Star  Pub¬ 
lications  approximates  35,000, 
while  the  Tribune  group  has  a 
combined  circulation  of  22,000. 

The  Harvey  Tribune  is  the 
successor  to  the  Han’ey  Head¬ 
light,  founded  in  1890  as  the 
city’s  first  new’spaper.  The  South 
Holland  Tribune  was  established 
in  1959  and  the  Markham  Trib¬ 
une  in  1960. 

*  * 

Argyle,  Minn. 

Loren  G.  Johnson,  formerly 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Appleton  (Wise.)  Press,  is  new^ 
publisher  of  the  80-year-old 


Marshall  County  Banner  here. 
Mr.  Johnson  took  control  from 
Ernest  L.  Holmlund,  Banner 
publisher  for  20  years. 

*  •  « 

Gary,  Minn. 

Morrell  E.  Lien,  publisher  of 
the  Twin  Valley  Times,  since 
1959,  has  purchased  the  63- 
year-old  Gary  Graphic  from 
Lewis  and  Ray  Garden. 

*  *  * 

La  Grande,  Ore. 

Sale  of  the  weekly  Eastern 
Oregon  Review,  here  has  been 
announced  by  C.  J.  and  Nora 
Shorb.  Kenneth  H.  Presler  of 
Pendleton  assumes  ownership. 

»  *  * 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Sale  of  the  weekly  South 
Phoenix  Round-Up  has  been 
announced  by  A.  Watson  Fritz, 
publisher.  The  sale  ends  a  long 
career  of  newspapering  in  Ari¬ 
zona  for  Mr.  Fritz  who  formerly 
ow'ned  papers  in  Miami,  Apache 
Junction  and  Superior. 

Purchaser  of  the  Round-Up 
was  James  R.  Brooks  of  Brooks 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
a  group  fo  weeklies  including 
the  Gilbert  Enterprise,  Apache 
Sentinel  and  Superior  Sun,  all 
in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  secretary  of  the 
Arizona  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  transaction  was  han¬ 
dled  through  the  offices  of  Dean 
D.  Sellers,  newspaner  broker. 

*  «  * 

St.  Helens,  Ore. 

Miss  Jessica  Longston  has 
sold  the  St,  Helens  Sentinel- 
Mist  to  a  newly  formed  corpora¬ 
tion  of  which  John  M.  McClel¬ 
land  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher, 
of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News  is  president.  His  father, 
J.  M.  McClelland,  and  George 
W.  Hess  are  vicepresidents. 

Mr.  Hess  recently  sold  his 
weekly  at  Castle  Rock,  Wash. 


Mr.  Hess  becomes  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sentinel-Mist. 
Gilbert  Crouse,  former  editor- 
manager  of  that  newspaper,  will 
remain  for  a  short  time  to  assist. 

*  *  * 

Yorkton,  Sask. 

The  Yorkton  Enterprise,  the 
largest  weekly  newspaper  in 
Saskatchewan,  has  been  sold  to 
a  subsidiary  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Ltd. 

*  *  « 

Winnemucca,  Nev. 

Glenn  Maley  has  purchased 
the  Winnemucca  Humboldt  Star 
and  the  Battle  Mountain  Scout 
from  Donrey  Media  Company, 
headed  by  Don  W.  Reynolds  of 
Las  Vegas.  Mr.  Maley  formerly 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Star. 

♦  *  * 

Kasson,  Minn. 

Folmer  Carlsen,  29,  who  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Den¬ 
mark  16  years  ago,  is  new  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dodge  County 
(Minn.)  Independent  and  the 
Mantorville  (Minn.)  Express. 

Mr.  Carlsen,  formerly  of  Gen- 
esco.  Ill.,  purchased  the  papers 
from  Ralph  W.  Walker,  for  11 
years  publisher  of  the  weeklies. 
Mr.  Walker  said  he  plans  to 
return  to  the  teaching  field. 

*  *  * 

Reno 

Eldon  H.  Randall  is  publisher 
and  Mike  Payette  managing 
editor  of  the  Virginia  City  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Enterprise  following 
purchase  of  that  weekly  by  a 
group  of  businessmen. 

The  Enterprise  was  revived 
in  the  1950s  by  Lucius  Beebe 
and  Charles  Clegg.  Recent  edi¬ 
tions  were  edited  by  Katherine 
Best. 

«  «  * 

Upsala,  Minn. 

Arthur  Devor  of  St.  Paul,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Clinton 
Advocate,  has  purchased  the 
Upsala  News-Tribune  and  Swan- 
ville  News  from  the  Miller 
Printing  &  Publishing  Company. 
• 

H.  R.  Long  to  Speak 
To  Canadian  Croup 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  deliver  an  address 
at  the  convention  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Weekly  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Aug.  27-30  at  Manoir 
Richelieu,  Murray  Bay,  Que. 

Dr.  Long,  who  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  will  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  business 
session  on  Aug.  28. 

He  was  incorrectly  identified 
as  Dr.  Howard  Grafton  in  a 
story  on  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  in  E&P,  Aug.  10,  page 
42. 


Religion 

Writers 

Surveyed 

Most  newspaper  writers  wh* 
handle  religion  news  in  th* 
largest  cities  in  the  country  ap¬ 
parently  are  Biblical  “literaK 
ists”  who  believe  Biblical  mir¬ 
acles  happened  literally  in  th*. 
way  they  were  recorded. 

At  any  rate,  that  is  the  find** 
ing  in  a  sur\'ey  conducted  by* 
Howard  B.  Weeks  in  a  study* 
he  is  making  at  Michigan  State; 
University  in  East  Lansing. 
Only  60  of  123  religion  editortj 
polled  sent  in  replies. 

Of  those  who  replied,  28  have* 
been  reporting  on  religion  news 
20  years  or  more;  33  had  held 
their  present  assignments  five? 
years  or  less  and  the  others  had 
been  in  the  work  from  six  to  20 
years.  Twenty-six  said  thejN 
spend  75%  or  more  of  their; 
time  handling  religion  news. 

Twenty-two  of  the  writertt 
said  they  neither  approve  nor* 
disapprove  of  large  interdenomi-- 
national  revivals. 

The  religion  writers  were  di-< 
vided  on  Sunday  laws,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  in  relation  to  community 
life. 

Personal  religious  preferences! 
listed  by  the  writers  were:  Pres-  , 
byterian,  10;  Episcopal,  seven; 
Christian-Congregational,  Cath- 
olic  and  Baptist,  six  each;  Meth¬ 
odist,  Unitarian  and  simply 
“Protestant,”  five  each;  Jewish, 
two;  Lutheran,  Mormon,  Evan¬ 
gelical  United  Brethren  andi 
Missionary  Alliance,  one  each. 
The  others  did  not  answer. 

• 

Bishops  Laud  Press 
On  Church  Coverage 

Washington 

The  United  States  Bishops 
have  thanked  members  of  the 
communications  media  for  their 
sympathetic  coverage  of  recent 
Church  events,  according  to  a 
statement  released  here  by  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  Church  leaders,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  U.S.  Catholics,  ex¬ 
pressed  particular  gratitude  to 
members  of  the  press. 

Following  is  part  of  the  text 
of  the  statement: 

“We,  the  Cardinals,  Arch¬ 
bishops,  and  Bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  wish  to  express  .  .  .  grati¬ 
tude  .  .  .  for  the  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  manner  in  which 
the  press,  radio  and  television 
recently  have  handled  a  series 
of  news  events  of  importance  to 
Catholics  .  .  .” 
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^seven  weeks  later., .three  more  Lithomaster  units) 


This  letter— reproduced  above  in  part— tells  the 
story  of  a  success.  Primarily  the  success  story  of 
an  original  and  imaginative  publishing  venture. 
Also,  a  success  story  for  a  unique  type  of  web 
offset  printing  press-the  Hoe  Lithomaster.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  letter  was  written  it  was  obvious 
that  Florida  Magazine  was  on  the  road  to  suc¬ 
cess.  National  and  regional  advertisers  were  im- 


J 


pressed  with  the  high  fidelity  color  reproduction. 
Reader  reaction  was  enthusiastic.  The  result:  or¬ 
ders  from  advertisers— and,  an  order  to  R.  Hoe 
A  Co.,  Inc.  for  three  more  Lithomaster  units!  Due 
to  the  Lithomaster’s  fiexible  design— incorporat¬ 
ing  a  unique  “building  block  system”— only  ten 
more  feet  of  space  was  required  to  install  this 
additional  capacity.  Florida  Magazine  is  another 


example  of  the  Lithomaster’s  capacity  in  handling 
a  special  situation— where  above  average  speed, 
quality  of  reproduction  and  dependability  are  es¬ 
sential.  If  you  are  looking  for  these  character¬ 
istics  in  your  next  press,  let  us  show  you  what 
the  Lithomaster  can  do. 

R.  Hoe  A  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E. 

138th  SL,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Hope  B.  Simon  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Boys’  Wear  and  Teen 
Shop  sections  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  succeeding  Edward  Mc¬ 
Cabe  who  has  become  editor  of  the 
floor  coverings  section  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY.  Miss  Simon 
joined  Fairchild  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  and  has  lieen  assistant  men’s 
clothing  editor  since  then. 


Fairchild’s  Book  Division  has  just 
issued  the  1%3  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  Financial  Fact  Book  &  Di¬ 
rectory.  This  second  annual  Di¬ 
rectory  contains  322  pages  of  factual 
financial,  manufacturing  and  person¬ 
nel  data  on  more  than  700  publicly 
owned  electronics  firms.  It  is  cross- 
indexed  for  easy  reference,  listing 
parent  companies,  divisions  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  a  copy. 


Robert  Feldheim  has  been  named 
advertising  promotion  manager  of 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS.  He  was 
formerly  with  Daniel  &  Charles  ad-  ! 
vertising  agency  and  in  his  new  post 
succeeds  Neil  Kelly  who  resigned 
to  join  National  Plastic  Products 
Co.  as  general  advertising  manager. 


On  Aug.  26.  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD  will  publish  a  special 
issue  for  the  4th  International  Tex-  ; 
tile  Machinery  Exhibition,  which 
will  be  held  in  Hanover,  Germany, 
Sept.  22-Oct.  1.  Thif  pre-show 

“special,”  which  will  be  distributed 
at  the  exhibition  on  opening  day, 
will  report  on  the  significance  of 
the  new  global  textile  community 
that  is  emerging,  pin  point  trends 
in  each  country  and  spotlight  techni¬ 
cal  achievements  in  each  land. 


Two  members  of  Fairchild’s  out-of-  i 
town  news  bureaus  spent  a  busman’s  | 
holiday  while  vacationing  in  New 
York  last  week.  Both  James  O’Con-  i 
nor,  head  of  the  company’s  Cincin-  ' 
nati  office  and  David  Sawdey  of  the 
Paris  bureau  staff  spent  a  day  con¬ 
ferring  with  editors  and  department 
heads  in  Fairchild’s  New  York 
headquarters. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y. 
PaMliSan  of 

Daily  Nawt  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Horn.  Fumishinos  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Nawt,  Books, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diractoriat. 


personal 


DAILY  DONATES — Air-condifion- 
inq  is  now  available  for  all  wards 
at  Convalescent  Hospital  for 
Children  from  contributions  of 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  em¬ 
ployees.  Daniel  E.  Pettengill, 
(left),  hospital  administrator,  ac¬ 
cepts  a  plaque  from  Charles  W. 
Staab,  Enquirer  executive  vice- 
president  and  business  manager. 
Between  them  are  Robert  Mains, 
assistant  controller,  and  Ray  Greu- 
lich,  street  sales  manager  of  the 
paper. 

New8maii^8  Daughter 
Wetis  Correspondent 

New  Delhi,  India 
Enchanting  New  Delhi  was 
the  setting:  for  a  storybook  ro¬ 
mance  between  Monica  Jean 
Pannwitt,  Evanston,  Ill.,  and 
Henry  S.  Bradsher,  Associated 
Press  chief  of  bureau  for  India. 

Mr.  Bradsher,  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  Lockridge  Bradsher 
of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  has  been 
in  India  four  years.  His  wife’s 
father,  Fred  J.  Pannwitt,  is  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Monica  Jean  arrived  in  India 
in  June  under  a  Fulbright  pro¬ 
gram  after  gp'aduating  from 
Swarthmore.  When  she  left  the 
United  States,  her  father  asked 
an  old  friend  and  roommate  of 
his,  AP’s  World  Services  direc¬ 
tor,  Stan  Swinton  if  he  knew 
anyone  in  New  Delhi  to  watch 
over  his  daughter.  Mr.  Swinton 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bradsher  and  it 
was  love  at  first  sight  for  the 
foreign  correspondent  and  the 
blue-eyed  blonde.  They  were 
married  July  25  in  Old  Delhi. 

The  civil  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Archive  Building 
by  Indian  Magistrate  J.  O.  G. 
Russell.  U.S.  Consul  Paul  Tay¬ 
lor  and  Rangaswami  Satakopan, 
an  AP  staff  correspondent,  were 
official  witnesses.  The  parents 
of  the  bride  were  represented 
by  John  McHugh  Stuart,  press 
attache  of  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  and  his  wife. 

After  the  ceremony  the  couple 
fiew  to  Agra,  120  miles  south  of 
Old  Delhi,  to  spend  the  first  two 
days  of  their  married  life  near 
the  famous  Taj  Mahal. 

«  *  * 

John  York — named  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Vale  (Ore.)  Mal¬ 
heur  Enterprise. 


Indiana  Daily  Makes 
Major  Staff  Changes 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Herbert  H.  Heimlich,  editor 
of  the  Journal  and  Courier,  will 
retire  Oct.  1,  completing  44 
years  serving  the  newspaper 
and  community,  announced  John 
A.  Scott,  publisher.  He  has  been 
editor  since  1951. 

Succeeding  to  Mr.  Heimlich’s 
duties  is  George  W.  Lamb,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  and  member  of 
the  Journal  and  Courier  staff 
for  16  years.  He  will  serve 
under  the  title  of  managing 
editor. 

Other  staff  changes  are:  Paul 
N.  Janes,  to  assistant  managing 
editor;  G.  Lloyd  Hippensteele, 
to  city  editor;  Earl  W.  Sprad- 
ley,  to  news  editor;  Frank  C. 
Arganbright,  to  assistant  city 
editor;  and  Robert  B.  Raymer, 
to  telegrraph  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

A.  B.  Jolley,  affriculture  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  and  KRLD  radio-tv  —  re¬ 
ceived  distinguished  service 
award  from  Vocational  Agricul¬ 
ture  Teachers  Association, 
Texas. 

*  «  * 

Owen  J.  Murphy  Jr.,  editor. 
Catholic  Free  Press,  official 
newspaper  of  the  Catholic  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Worcester,  Mass. — re¬ 
ceived  Alumni  Award  at  St. 
Michael’s  College,  Winooski 
Park,  Vt.,  where  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated. 

*  * 

William  Loeb,  publisher, 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 

Leader — commended  by  the  De¬ 
partment  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Legion  in  New 
Hampshire  for  showing  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  work  done 
by  Rep.  Louis  C.  Wyman  (R- 
N.  H.)  in  investigating  and  ex¬ 
posing  un-American  activities  in 
the  U.S. 

*  *  * 

L.  Patrick  Phelan,  political 
reporter,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citi- 
zen^Joumal  —  appointed  urban 
renewal  director  of  Columbus. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  H.  Collins  —  from 
reporter  to  Washington  Bureau, 
Newsday,  Garden  City,  Long 
Island.  Elizabeth  Trotta  — 
from  feature  department,  to 
news  staff,  replacing  Mr.  Collins. 

«  «  « 

Richard  B.  Tuttu:  —  from 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  Capitol 
Bureau  chief  to  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  re¬ 
placing  Eddie  Storen — to  as¬ 
sistant  executive  sports  editor. 


Still  Grimm 


Oakland  Trib  Makes 
Editorial  Changes 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Stephen  A.  Still  moved  from 
the  city  editorship  to  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  Royden  A.  Grimm  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Still.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  as  a  reporter  in  1956 
and  became  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  two  years  ago. 

Herb  Michaelson,  who  with 
two  partners  had  established 
a  daily  newspaper  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  has  been  named 
drama  critic.  His  sketches  of 
famous  women  written  while 
with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  was 
syndicated  to  150  newspapers. 

«  «  * 

Edwin  C.  McNeely  —  from 
chief  of  the  Lakeland,  Fla.  Bu¬ 
reau  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Trib¬ 
une,  to  editor  of  the  State  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Code  under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Tom  Adams. 

*  «  « 

Mrs.  Allene  Magann,  for¬ 
merly  on  women’s  staff,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times — to 
women’s  editor  of  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  succeeding 
Kathryn  Dunham — to  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Frb3)  Dillon  —  from  news 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times  and  Tri- 
Cities  Daily.  Paul  Miller — to 
advertising  manager  of  the  two 
papers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  J.  Minch — from  editor 
of  Better  Living,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  home  mag¬ 
azine,  to  associate  editor  and 
editorial  writer.  Robert  W. 
Roach,  assistant  city  editor  and 
copy  editor  —  succeeds  Mr. 
Minch.  Marcus  Gleisser — from 
civil  courts  reporter.  Plain 
Dealer,  to  associate  real  estate 
editor  of  Better  Living. 

*  *  * 

Delbert  Bailey — from  assist¬ 
ant  business  editor  to  business 
editor.  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram,  succeeding  Bob 
Randol — retired  after  34  years. 
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IN  FINLAND— Samuel  J.  Robinsoii,  president  o{  Publishers  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Oregon,  visits  the  Central  Testing  Laboratories  of  the  Finnish 
Paper  Mills  Association  in  Helsinki.  He  was  one  of  eight  U.S.  paper 
firm  executives  who  inspected  Finnish  mills  last  month. 


mention 


Woman  Named  Head 
Of  N.C.  Press  Group 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Swindell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wilson  Daily 
Timis,  was  elected  the  first 
woman  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  here 
Aup.  3.  She  succeeds  Robert 
Brunnelle,  Asheville  Citizen- 
Times, 

The  association  approved  two 
plans  for  encouraging  young 
people  to  enter  journalism.  One 
was  an  intern  program  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  “Indiana  Plan,” 
and  presented  by  Robert  Camp¬ 
bell,  Winston-Salem  Journal, 
and  president  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Associated  Press  Club.  The 
other,  proposed  by  Sam  Racan, 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  and 
Times,  is  a  “One  More  in  ’64” 
campaign  under  which  every 
newspaper  will  attempt  to  inter¬ 
est  at  least  one  youth  in  journal¬ 
ism  studies  next  year. 

*  *  « 

Robert  A.  Daugherty,  former 
staff  member,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star — to  AP  photogra¬ 
pher  for  Indiana,  succeeding 

Will  Counts,  now  teaching  at 

Indiana  University. 

*  «  * 

Gunnar  Beckman,  former 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
staffer  and  head  of  the  Stock¬ 
holm  Bureau  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce — to  political  reporter, 
U.S.  State  Department,  Mexico 
City  Embassy. 

«  «  « 

Robert  H.  Johnson,  former 
general  manager.  Rock  Springs 
(Wyo.)  Daily  Rocket  and  Sun¬ 
day  Miner — to  Joseph  H.  Galic- 
ich  and  Kenneth  G.  Hamm,  at¬ 
torneys  at  law  in  Rock  Springs. 

*  >i>  * 

Bill  Trask — from  city  editor, 
Suffolk  (Va.)  News-Herald,  to 
assistant  state  editor,  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

«  *  * 

Thomas  G.  Steph,  former 
news  editor,  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard-Times  —  to  managing 
editor,  Galveston  (Tex.)  News- 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Bilovski,  former 
sports  writer,  Burlington  (N.J.) 
County  Times — ^to  sports  staff, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Johnson — from  desk 
assistant  to  suburban  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

*  «  « 

Marilyn  Brown — to  women’s 
editor,  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East 
Oregonian. 


Gerry  Dryansky,  labor  re¬ 
porter,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer  —  resigned.  JACK  BUR¬ 
DOCK — from  rewrite  staff.  In¬ 
quirer  to  head  of  news  bureau 
service  of  the  Michigan  Legis¬ 
lature. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Rhodes,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  columnist — pre¬ 
sented  a  Kiwanis  Club  public 
service  award  for  tuna  pur¬ 
chasing  campaign. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  M.  Wells  Jr.,  former 
reporter,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
— to  manager  of  information 
services  of  American  Hospital 
Supply  Corporation,  supervising 
external  communications,  publi¬ 
cations  and  corporate  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  corporate  public 
relations  department. 

«  *  * 

Stanton  G.  Mockler — named 
trade  relations  manager  for 

Hiram  Walker  Inc.,  Detroit.  He 
was  St.  Louis  manager  for 

United  Press  International  when 
he  left  to  go  into  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  in  1960. 

*  «  « 

James  P.  Chadbourne,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press — to  instructor  of  English 
at  Vermont  College. 

■K  *  * 

Richard  H.  Clough,  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Concord 
(N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor — mar¬ 
ried  to  Maxine  Janice  Ed¬ 
wards,  employe  of  thp  New 
Hampshire  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  and  Highways. 

*  *  « 

John  H.  Brooks,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Torrington  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter — renamed  to  State  Indus¬ 
trial  Building  Commission. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  Holman,  member  of 
the  Atlanta  AP  staff  for  34 
years — retired. 


Editor  Meeinan  Named 
Member  of  Parks  Board 

Washington 

Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor 
emeritus,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar  and  conserva¬ 
tion  editor,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance,  was  ap¬ 
point^  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Parks  Advisory  Board. 

While  editor  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  Mr. 
Meeman  helped  to  start  the 
movement  to  establish  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  in  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee. 

*  «  * 

Bob  Gilluly,  sports  editor. 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune — 
rejoining  Hamilton  (Mont.) 
Ravalli  Republican  as  managing 
editor. 

*  *  * 

LaRue  Gilleland,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Conv- 
mercial  Appeal,  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  Honolulu  Advertiser 
— to  journalism  faculty.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nevada. 

*  *  * 

John  Sanford — from  editor 
to  editor  of  the  editorial  page, 
Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette. 


luwa  Daily  Promotes 
3  News  Staff  Editors 

Sioxnt  City,  Iowa 

Raymond  J.  Goodson,  acting 
day  news  editor,  Sioux  City 
Journal,  has  been  promoted  to 
editorial  writer,  announced  Er¬ 
win  D.  Sias,  editor. 

Mr.  Goodson  came  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1952  after  five  years  on 
the  staffs  of  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette  and  the  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Star- Journal. 

Robert  H.  Dodsley,  former 
state  editor,  is  named  day  news 
editor,  succeeding  Kenneth  E. 
Sanders,  recently  named  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Mr.  Dodsley  joined 
the  Journal  staff  in  1949  after 
being  graduated  from  South 
Dakota  State  college. 

Succeeding  to  the  state  editor¬ 
ship  is  Bernard  L.  Shuman, 
formerly  on  the  copy  desk.  After 
serving  with  the  Lincoln  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Journal  and  the 
Albion  (Neb.)  News,  Mr.  Shu¬ 
man  joined  the  Journal  staff  in 
1952. 

«  «  * 

Amy  Schaeffer — from  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Lakeville  (Conn.) 
Journal,  to  teacher,  Housatonic 
High  School.  George  Merriss, 
former  associate  editor,  Newton 
(Conn.)  Bee,  succeeds  Miss 
Schaeffer. 

«  * 

GtENN  Lawrence  Taylor — 
from  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Garden  Grove  (Calif.) 
News, 

«  «  * 

Steve  Donahue,  city  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette — promoted  to  colonel  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

*  «  * 

Jack  Douglas — from  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Sta/r- 
Telegram. 

♦  *  * 

George  M.  Fowler,  former 
editor,  Ritzville  (Wash.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times — to  editor,  Los  Ala¬ 
mos  (N.  M.)  Monitor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Roy  G.  Carbine,  resigned. 


Howard  Whitman’s 
Blockbuster  for  1963 

DON’T  BE  NERVOUS 

12  Instalments 
with  money-making  booklet 
available  as  reader  service 

SEPT.  8  RELEASE 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
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Joan  Hollobon 

Toronto  Woman 
Earns  Place  in 
Science  Class 

Toronto 

Joan  Hollobon,  medical  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
has  been  awarded  a  Fellowship 
this  year  in  the  advanced  sci¬ 
ence-writing  course  at  Columbia 
University’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

Miss  Hollobon  was  the  only 
Canadian  among  six  men  and 
three  women  from  three  coun¬ 
tries  who  received  fellowships 
announced  recently  by  Dean  Ed¬ 
ward  Barrett. 

Granted  a  leave  of  absence  by 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  Miss  Hollo¬ 
bon  will  attend  the  university  in 
New  York  for  the  nine-month, 
1963-64  academic  year.  She  is 
the  second  reporter  from  the 
Globe  and  Mail  to  receive  such 
a  fellowship  since  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  five  years  ago.  David 
Spurgeon,  science  writer,  was 
the  first  Canadian  to  win  the 
award  in  1959. 

Among  major  medical  stories 
Miss  Hollobon  has  covered  since 


mS^POSITIVE . . . 

h(«w>pap«r  Swvic*  DOES 
MOKE  to  h«lp  npwspoperj  s*rvic* 

Wtlting  BETTER  .  .  .and  toll  MORE  of  III 


•0  MADISON  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  10,  N.Y. 


she  joined  the  Globe  and  Mail 
in  1956  was  the  Saskatchewan 
(Canada)  medicare  crisis  of 
1962.  She  followed  the  progre.ss 
of  events  in  Saskatchewan  close¬ 
ly  after  the  dispute  was  settled 
and  wrote  a  series  on  the  state 
of  affairs  in  that  province  en¬ 
titled  “Bungle,  Truce  and 
Trouble.”  The  series  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  booklet  form. 

A  native  of  England,  she 
came  to  Canada  originally  as  a 
visitor  in  1948.  She  returned  to 
Canada  in  1952  to  work  for  the 
Kirkland  Lake  Northern  Daily 
Newn  and  in  1953  moved  to  the 
North  Bay  Nugget  where  she 
stayed  until  joining  the  Globe 
and  Mail  staff. 

*  «  * 

John  Buchner,  1963  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Oregon — to  Ashland  (Ore.) 
Daily  Tidingn. 

«  «  a 

Angus  M.  Tierney — from 
publisher.  Garden  Gratae 
(Calif.)  Newtt,  to  general  man¬ 
ager,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican, 
succeeding  Emory  J.  Bahr, 
executive  vdcepresident. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Wundohl — from  Phil- 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  to 
public  relations  field.  Lou 
ScHEiNFELD,  formerly  on  re¬ 
write  staff,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Pout — to  Daily  News. 
Frank  Doitgherty — from  copy 
boy  to  police  reporter,  Daily 
News,  replacing  Saul  Resnick 
— going  into  the  Army. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Thomas — from  AP, 
Reno,  Nevada,  to  editor.  Sparks 
(Nev.)  Tribune,  succeeding  Jock 
Taylor  —  now  editorial  chief, 
Austin  (Nev.)  Reese  River  Re¬ 
veille. 

*  *  * 

James  F.  Tindall,  publisher, 
Marion  (Va.)  Smyth  County 
News  and  the  Hillsville  (Va.) 
Carroll  News — elected  president 
of  the  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

«  *  « 

Glenda  Carpenter  —  society 
editor,  Parma  (Idaho)  Review, 
.succeeding  Mrs.  Dean  Peabody. 

*  *  * 

.Mary  J.  Bailey — from  assist¬ 
ant  women’s  editor  to  women’s 
editor,  Cori'allis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times,  succeeding  Jackie  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  Newstead,  resigned. 

«  «  * 

Doug  Wilson,  1963  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  from  University 
of  Oregon — to  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard. 

*  a  * 

,  Hub  Waltiw — ^from  editor, 
i  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald,  to 
managing  editor,  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterjjrise,  succeeding 
Dean  Krenz — to  advertising 
staff,  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 

!  Herald  and  News. 


Lute  Pease,  94; 
Noted  Cartoonist 

Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Lute  Pease,  retired  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Newark  News, 
died  Aug.  16  in  Orange  Memo¬ 
rial  Hospital.  The  94-year-old 
cartoonist  had  suffered  a  broken 
hip  on  July  19  in  a  fall  at  his 
home. 

In  1949,  at  the  age  of  80,  he 
was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  his  work. 

In  his  youth,  Mr.  Pease  was  a 
teamster,  a  general  ranch  hand, 
a  horticultural  salesman,  a  gold 
prospector  in  the  Klondike  and 
the  Yukon,  and  a  hotel  manager. 

His  political  cartooning  career 
started  in  1895  on  the  Portland 
Oregonian  where  he  doubled  as 
a  reporter.  In  1913,  he  came 
East  and  the  following  year  be¬ 
came  political  cartoonist  for  the 
Evening  New’s.  He  retired  in 
1952. 


‘Keeper  of  ihe  Keys’ 

At  Syracuse  U.  Dead 

Syracitse,  N.  Y. 

“The  Keeper  of  the  Keys”  at 
the  Syracuse  University  School 
of  Journalism  died  Aug.  13. 

He  was  Frank  Locke,  75,  a 
retired  maintenance  man  who  is 
remembered  affectionately  by 
hundreds  of  newsmen  as  one  of 
the  fixtures  of  the  campus  when 
the  School  of  Journalism  was 
housed  in  Yates  Castle. 

Mr.  Locke,  who  retired  in 
1959,  each  year  was  awarded 
an  honorary  editor’s  member¬ 
ship  card  by  the  university 
newspaper  and  given  honorary 
membership  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
men’s  professional  journalism 
fraternity. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  P.  Toomey,  67,  night 
editor,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily 
Sun;  Aug.  15. 

♦  ♦  * 

Archibald  Weiskitte  ,  66, 
assistant  foreman,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  pressroom;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

Fielih»n  B.  Cunningham,  73, 
former  advertising  manager  of 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- 
Journal;  Aug.  12. 

*  « 

Frank  R.  House,  76,  pub¬ 
lisher-editor  of  the  Ohio  Labor 
Review;  Aug.  11. 

«  *  * 

Roy  Cummings,  60,  former 
sports  writer,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin;  lecently. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Bruno  David  Usshi®,  74, 
music  and  drama  critic,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une;  Aug.  8. 


Clarence  Brigham,  86; 
Newspaper  Historian 

Worcester,  .Mass. 

Dr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham, 
bibliographer  and  former  li- 
brarian,  died  Aug.  13.  He  was 
86  years  old. 

Dr.  Brigham  had  comjjleted 
more  than  30  bibliographies,  in¬ 
cluding  a  two-volume,  l,508-|)age 
“History  and  Bibliography  of 
American  Newspapers,  1690- 
1820,”  published  in  1947. 

The  work  contained  such 
things  as  the  record  of  John 
Peter  Zenger’s  New  York 
Weekly  Journal,  which  l)egan 
publication  in  1733. 

Dr.  Brigham  spent  34  years 
compiling  and  writing  the  work. 
During  that  time,  he  visited  ' 
more  than  400  cities  covering 
an  area  of  thousands  of  miles. 

*  •  ♦ 

Walter  E.  Schaefer,  64,  re¬ 
tired  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner  and  a  former  dis¬ 
trict  circulator,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Times;  Aug.  4. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  A.  Hamel,  61, 
former  reporter,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade;  July  29. 

*  Ik  ♦ 

Thomas  H.  Kay,  79,  vice- 
president  of  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  Ik  * 

Josephine  M.  Leonard,  71, 
former  reporter  for  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press 
and  the  Albany  Times-Union; 
Aug.  5. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Beachy  Mussel- 
man,  66,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Shawnee 
(Okla.)  News-Star;  Aug.  6. 

*  *  « 

Robi^t  P.  Lytle,  53,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Public 
Relations  Counselors  Inc.  and 
former  editorial  writer  for  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press;  Aug.  6. 

*  *  * 

Luther  B.  Johnson,  93,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  White  River  (Vt.) 
Valley  Herald;  Aug.  8. 

*  *  ■!> 

William  J.  O’Donnell,  55, 
vicepresident  and  management 
supervisor  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc. ;  July  31. 

*  Hi  * 

Watson  B.  Berry,  93,  colum¬ 
nist,  Watertoum  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Times;  Aug.  18. 

*  *  * 

Ray  Cochran,  78,  managing 
editor,  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe; 
Aug.  15. 

>K  *  * 

Jack  Burroughs,  75,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1961  after  40  years  as 
reporter  and  feature  writer, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune;  Aug. 

9. 
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A  FAIRCHILD  EXCLUSIVE- 

64  Keys  on  Every  TTS  Multiface  Perforator! 


And  64  keys  is  what  you  need  for  the 
full  utilization  of  all  the  code  combina¬ 
tions  available  in  6-channel  tape. 

MORE  PRODUCTION  -  Control  is  from 
the  keyboard!  In  addition  to  providing 
all  the  characters  in  the  alphabet,  the 
figures,  points  and  spaces— the  Teletype- 
setter‘s^  Multiface  Perforator  also  codes 
thirteen  separate  functions  into  the 
tape,  all  from  the  touch  system  key¬ 
board  layout,  with  no  stop  in  keyboard¬ 
ing  rhythm.  And  the  ITS®  operator 
can  accurately  correct  his  own  errors 
with  the  “rubout.” 


Keyboard-coded  tape  will  automati¬ 
cally  program  linecasting  machines  to: 

•  assemble  •  mix 

•  elevate  •  stop 

•  quad  •  recast 

•  rail  •  open  the  knife  block 

•  insert  cut-off  rules  •  place  guide  lines 

Tape  produced  by  Fairchild  Perfora¬ 
tors  can  also  be  used  for  transmission 
to  other  points,  for  producing  hard  copy 
from  a  page  printer,  and,  through  the 
TTS  Selective  Allotter,  for  the  auto¬ 


matic  selection  of  a  matching  linecast- 
ing  machine  setup.  Add  it  up  and  you’ll 
see  why  the  Fairchild  TTS  Multiface 
Perforator  is  the  fastest,  most  versatile 
yet  designed  for  preparing  tape  for  the 
automatic  operation  of  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines.  It’s  just  one  of  the  matched 
components  in  the  TTS  System  for  pro¬ 
ducing  more  type  in  less  time. 

If  you  don’t  have  TTS,  you  are  not 
getting  the  most  out  of  your  composing 
room  operation.  To  find  out  how  to 
lower  costs  and  increase  your  produc¬ 
tion,  mail  the  coupon  today! 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS-19 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview.  L.I..  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  TTS 

□  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  call 

N«m» 

Company. _ _ _ 

Street _ _ — — . — 

City  7nne  State 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATUNTA  •  CHICAGO  • 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


White  House  Reporter 
Depicts  First  Ladies 

By  Ray  ErM’in 


AUTHOR  MEETS  THE  PRESIDENT— Marianne  Means,  author  of  "The 
Woman  in  the  White  House,"  talks  with  the  Man  in  the  White  House, 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  White  House  office. 


THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  WHITE 

HOUSE;  The  lives,  times  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  twelve  notable  First  L^ies. 

By  Marianne  Means.  Random  House. 

300  pa«ea.  Illustrate.  $6.95, 

How  does  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  carry  on  a  rejfular  and 
full  daily  work  load  and  yet 
manage  on  otftime  to  research 
and  write  a  non-fiction  book? 

Marianne  Means,  beautiful 
and  brilliant  young  White 
House  correspondent  for  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  was  asked 
the  difficult  question  when  she 
visited  the  New  York  editorial 
offices  of  her  book  publishers. 
Random  House,  two  days  after 
her  fascinating,  revealing  and 
candid  pen  portraits  of  12  First 
Ladies  had  been  published  on 
Aug.  12  under  title  of  “The 
Woman  in  the  White  House.” 

Deadline  Incentive 

“Well,  the  fact  that  my  book 
editor,  Howard  Price,  kept  after 
me  to  meet  chapter  deadlines, 
similar  to  how  a  city  editor 
would  insist  on  stories  being 
delivered  on  deadline,  was  a  big 
incentive,”  replied  Miss  Means, 
a  blonde-haired,  blue-eyed  girl 
who  looked  like  she  might  be  the 
year’s  leading  debutante  in  her 
modish  pink  dress. 

“I  worked  on  it  on  vacations, 
holidays  and  weekends  for  a 
year  and  a  half,”  she  explained. 
“I  found  I  could  not  do  the  work 
at  nights  after  full  and  furious 
days  of  activity  meeting  hourly 
deadlines  at  the  White  House. 
But  when  President  Kennedy 
went  to  Hyannis  Port  for  week¬ 
ends,  I  was  in  the  press  corps 
there  and  then  took  off  two 
days  during  the  week  and 
worked  on  the  book.” 
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Being  deeply  interested  in 
national  politics  and  with  pres¬ 
ent  and  past  occupants  of  the 
White  House,  Marianne  Means 
became  intrigued  with  investi¬ 
gating  the  influence  that  certain 
First  Ladies  have  had  on  their 
husbands  and  on  public  policy. 
She  met  Bennett  Cerf,  president 
of  Random  House,  at  a  dinner 
and  mentioned  the  matter.  He 
suggested  she  send  him  a  couple 
chapters.  A  book  was  bom. 

Mrs.  Kennedy’s  Impart 

“I  had  observed  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  closely  and  saw  the  impact 
she  had  on  the  country  in 
making  it  more  conscious  of 
style  and  gracious  living,”  said 
Miss  Means.  “She  has  added  a 
dimension  to  the  country.  I 
wanted  to  champion  other  First 
Ladies  who  have  had  great 
influence.” 

The  only  woman  correspond¬ 
ent  at  the  White  House  on  full¬ 
time  assignment  has  no  present 
plans  for  writing  another  book, 
although  she  would  like  to  do  so 
eventually.  She  said  she  will  be 
far  too  busy  in  1964,  because  of 
the  Presidential  election  cam¬ 
paign,  to  think  of  outside  work. 

President  Kennedy  is  known 
to  have  received  and  read  an 
advance  copy  of  “The  Woman 
in  the  White  House.” 

Talked  to  3  Presidents 

For  the  first  time,  three  Pres¬ 
idents  talk  publicly  about  their 
wives  in  this  book.  Marianne 
Means  visited  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  at  Independ¬ 
ence,  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  at  Gettysburg, 
and  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
at  Palm  Beach  for  interviews 
granted  expressly  for  this  book. 
She  did  not  talk  to  their  wives, 
knowing  they  would  not  discuss 
their  own  importance  and  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  lives,  times  and  influence 
of  the  chosen  notable  First 
Ladies  were  carefully  researched 
from  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  books  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  other  libraries. 
This  research  led  the  author  to 
believe  it  will  be  many  genera¬ 
tions  before  the  U.S.  has  a 
woman  President  because  she 
feels  that  women  are  too  emo¬ 
tional  and  personal  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  politics  and  person¬ 
alities. 


The  gallery  of  personalities 
covered  in  the  book  includes: 
Martha  Washington,  Abigail 
Adams,  Dolley  Madison,  Sarah 
Polk,  Mary  Lincoln,  Helen  Taft, 
Edith  Wilson,  Florence  Hard¬ 
ing,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Bess 
Truman,  Mamie  Eisenhower, 
Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

The  author,  in  her  acknowl¬ 
edgements  in  the  book,  writes: 
“Finally,  I  must  thank  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  as  personi¬ 
fied  to  me  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.,  Frank  Conniff,  Milt 
Kaplan,  and  David  Sentner,  who 
have  put  up  with  more  than  any 
one  organization  should  be  asked 
to  endure.” 

Author’s  Advice 

The  correspondent-author  was 
asked  if  she  could  offer  helpful 
advice  to  other  reporters  who 
might  want  to  write  books  on 
the  side. 

“I  don’t  think  you  can  really 
give  advice  to  others,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “But  I  would  say  that  you 
must  believe  in  your  subject, 
you  must  put  the  seat  in  the 
chair  and  the  hands  on  the  type¬ 
writer  and  discipline  yourself 
to  meet  book  deadlines  like  you 
meet  news  deadlines.” 

Miss  Means  was  a  member  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  before  her 
assignment  to  the  White  House. 
She  had  been  previously  the 
women’s  editor  of  the  Arlington 
(Va.)  Northern  Virginia  Sun 
and  a  copy  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal. 

A  native  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
Miss  Means  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  She  won  the  New 
York  Newspaperwomen’s  Club 
Front  Page  Award  for  the  best 
feature  writing  in  1962. 

• 

Annual  Oil  Issue 

Kilgore,  Texas 

The  Kilgore  News  Herald  is¬ 
sued  its  33rd  annual  oil  and 
progress  issue  (150  pages)  Aug. 
17. 


N.Y.  Trib  Expands  1 
Book  Supplement 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une’s  Sunday  Book  Week  supple¬ 
ment  will  break  its  metropoli¬ 
tan  zone  barrier  effective  Sept. 
16,  and  will  also  be  carried  by 
the  Washington  Post  and  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Big  Orculation 

With  an  initial  circulation  of 
1,400,000,  including  special  li¬ 
brary  and  bookseller  subscrip¬ 
tions  outside  the  three  news¬ 
paper  areas,  the  supplement 
will  become  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  literary  publications,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  announcement. 
The  three  markets  were  selected 
as  having  the  “best  book  buying 
potential,”  the  Herald  Tribune 
said.  Advertisers  can  reach  the 
market  at  35%  less  cost  than  if 
the  three  papers  were  bought 
independently.  Two  types  of 
split  runs  are  available,  cover¬ 
ing  East  and  West  coasts. 

Kluger  Editor 

Named  editor  of  the  enlarged 
publication  is  Richard  Kluger, 
who  has  been  editor  of  the  H-T’s 
book  section.  He  joined  the 
newspaper  last  year.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  with  the  New  York 
Post,  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Phyl¬ 
lis  Schlain,  edited  and  published 
the  Rockland  (N.  Y.)  County 
Citizen,  a  weekly. 

Belle  Rosenbaum  has  been 
appointed  associate  editor  and 
Ronald  Sheppard,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor. 

An  editorial  advisory  board 
has  been  established  consisting 
of  Irita  Van  Doren,  literary 
editor  emeritus;  John  K.  Hutch¬ 
ens  and  Maurice  Dolbier, 
daily  book  critics,  of  the  Herald 
Tribune;  Glendy  Culligan, 
Washington  Post;  and  Don 
Stanley,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner. 
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developing  the  new... 


Through  Wood  Flong’s  52  year  history,  de¬ 
veloping  new  products  for  stereotyping  has 
paralleled  the  growth  of  the  graphic  arts 
industry. 

Such  innovations  as  the  mill-moistened 
mat,  the  mill-conditioned  mat,  the  one-piece, 
no-pack  mat,  the  R.O.P.  one-piece,  no^pack 
mat  were  developed  and  made  available  to  the 
industry  by  Wood  Flong. 


Through  our  Research  and  Development 
Departments  we  are  constantly  exploring  new 
areas  to  bring  new— better  products  to  stereo¬ 
typing.  We  are  proud  of  our  heritage  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  new. 

sum  noNos  •  k.o.p.  summ  honos  •  h-t-p  mats  • 

STANDAKD  MATS  •  DUKOMATS  •  SPtCIAL  MATS  •  P.O^. 
COLOP  MATS  •  OPtiN  BAKID  MAJS  • 

SYNDICAU  MAJS  •  AD  MAJS 


Onv-piac*  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mot- A  NEW  BKA  IN  STBUBOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


H008ICK  FALLS,  NSW  YORK 


N»w  York  Offlo*:  SSI  Fifth  Av*.,  Fhon*:  MU  7-S8CK> 


StUVIMO  TMt  QRAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  SXCLUSIVSLY  SIMCR  ISII 


PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 


Linotype  ‘Star  Wheel’ 
Steals  Show  in  Brazil 


Model  of  the  proposed  Times  Herald-Record  plant  to  be  erected  at 
Middletown,  N.Y.  The  22,000-square-foot  newspaper  plant  will  cost  in 
excess  of  $225,000  and  is  part  of  an  $800,000  expansion  program.  It 
will  house  a  new,  high-speed  three-unit  offset  press  that  will  double 
present  capacity  of  the  28,700  circulation  daily. 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
The  “Star  Wheel”  has  gone 
into  orbit  here  and  is  stealing 
the  show  at  the  United  States 
Govemment’s  “Allies  for  Prog¬ 
ress”  industrial  exposition  here. 

Each  weekend  moi-e  than  100,- 
000  Brazilians  flock  to  the  huge 
“fairgrounds”  type  exposition, 
and  daily  attendance  far  out¬ 
strips  that  of  the  Russian  ex¬ 
position  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

The  crowds  gape  goggle  eyed 
at  a  man-carrying  satellite, 
gasp  at  the  hues  of  color  tv,  but 
return  eagerly  and  bug-eyed  to 
the  big  show  at  the  entrance — 
an  Elektron  II  Linotype.  After 
all,  the  Lino,  which  was  made 
possible  by  Mergenthaler’s  in¬ 
vention  of  the  star  wheel  to 
place  mats  in  line,  moves,  makes 
sounds. 

.4rtion  Allracls 

It  is  action,  fascinating  me¬ 
chanical  action  with  which  the 
silently  ponderous  hidden  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  electric  ma¬ 
chinery  nearby  just  can  not 
compete. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  sent  its  first  Elektron 
II  to  Brazil  to  participate  in  the 
exposition,  and  Robert  D.  Pinto, 
general  manager  of  Linotipo  do 
Brasil  set  it  up  just  inside  the 
entrance.  It’s  the  first  thing  the 
visitor  sees — and  he  invariably 
returns  to  it  after  completing 
his  half-mile  tour  of  the  other 
exhibits. 

Mr.  Pinto  is  proud  of  Elek¬ 
tron  II,  but  he  made  a  wiy  face 
when  one  American  newsman 
quipped:  “It  looks  just  like  the 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

Ts  ksts  la  taach  with  laarketlat. 
aSvartItiss,  aaMithiai  aas  trasbia 
arts  la  Aintralla  rtaS 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Publitkud  /•riniffclfy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
18  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 
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Moflel  K  my  father  operatetl, 
but  with  sjiace  age  skirts!” 

Frank  Chapman,  assistant 
manager  of  Customer  engineer¬ 
ing  for  the  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation, 
also  is  kept  busy  making 
“quickie”  engraving  plates  for 
either  offset  or  letterpress 
printing,  and  hoping  he  can 
line  up  some  Brazilian  pub¬ 
lishers  as  customers.  He  snaps 
pretty  girls  with  a  camera  as 
they  pass  by,  and  then  makes 
engraving  plates.  Most  of  the 
men  passing  his  booth  pay  more 
attention  to  the  actions  of  the 
girls  than  to  the  Fairchild. 

High  Speed  Press 

Right  lietween  the  two  is  the 
third  printing  trade  participant 
in  the  exposition.  It  is  an  oper¬ 
ating  Kluge  high-speed  auto¬ 
matic  press.  This,  too,  fascinates 
the  visitors,  and  Brazilian 
printers  loudly  voice  the  wish 
that  they  had  enough  dollars 
to  buy  one,  and  then  wonder, 
also  out  loud,  if  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  “Alliance  for  Progress” 
would  finance  one  for  them. 

Mr.  Pinto’s  Lino  slugs  and 
Mr.  Chapman’s  engravings  com¬ 
bine  on  the  Kluge  as  final  proof 
of  mo<lern  printing  methods. 

The  exposition  is  housed  in 
a  series  of  portable  structures, 
and  the  walk-through  system, 
half  a  mile  long,  can  handle  8,- 
000  visitoi's  an  hour.  When  they 
heard  that  Mr.  Chapman  and 
Mr.  Pinto  looked  glumly  at  each 
other.  Mr.  Pinto  wondered  how 
even  Elektron  II  could  grind 
out  8,000  sample  lines  an  hour, 
manually  operated,  while  Mr. 
Chapman  worried  over  how  he 
could  make  8,000  pictures  an 
hour,  no  matter  how  glorious 
the  girls. 

• 

25  Newsmen  Take 
3-Day  Inilustrial  Tour 

Lewiston,  Me. 

Some  25  writers  for  Boston 
and  New  York  daily  newspapers 
and  writers  and  editors  repre¬ 
senting  business  and  trade  mag¬ 
azines  arrived  here  recently  for 
a  three-day  industrial  tour  in 
conjunction  with  the  1963  Maine 
Products  Show. 

A  special  preview  of  the  event 
was  held  for  the  visitors’  benefit 
prior  to  opening  the  show  to  the 
public  and  the  new.smen  were 
entertained  by  the  Lewiston 
Sun-Joiimal  at  a  luncheon. 


ANPA-RI 
’64  Show  Set 
For  L.A. 

Newspaper  publishers  in  the 
Far  Western  states  will  get 
their  first  chance  in  1964  to  at¬ 
tend  an  ANPA-RI  Production 
Conference  close  to  home,  and 
view  the  big  newspaper  ma¬ 
chinery  show  which  accompa¬ 
nies  the  annual  affair. 

The  1964  Production  Confer¬ 
ence  and  newspaper  machinery 
show  will  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  June  8  through  12  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel,  The  show 
will  l)e  combined,  for  this  one 
occasion,  with  the  big  WEST- 
PRINT  64  show’  of  general 
printing  machinery,  scheduled 
to  run  concurrently  with  the 
newspaper  meeting.  Both  shows 
will  be  held  at  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Exhibit  Center.  The  com¬ 
bined  shows  will  form  the 
largest  show  of  graphic  arts 
equipment  ever  held  West  of 
Chicago. 

500  Reserved 

B-M-W  Corporation,  in  charge 
of  the  WESTPRINT  64— 
ANPA-RI  exposition,  said  this 
month  that  over  500  of  the  603 
available  exhibit  spaces  are  re¬ 
served  and  that  all  space  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  filled  before  the 
show  opens.  The  newspaper 
show  will  have  its  own  building 
in  the  overall  show-building 
facility. 

At  least  four  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  presses  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Heavy  representation  of 
hot  and  cold  typesetting  ma¬ 
chinery,  tape  justifying  com¬ 
puters,  etc.,  will  lie  additional 
newspaper  features. 


Sixth  Assistance 
Mission  Scheduled 

La  JOLX.A,  Calif. 

Howard  Taylor,  editorial  con¬ 
sultant,  Copley  Newspapers,  has 
announced  plans  for  a  sixth 
goodwill  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  mission  on  his  return  from 
six  weeks  with  the  Valparaiso 
(Chile)  La  Union. 

The  new  tour  will  take  him 
to  Mexico  to  work  with  the 
O’Farrill  Newspapers  —  Nove- 
dades,  Diario  de  la  Ta/rde  and 
News,  Mr.  Taylor’s  tours  began 
in  1959  when  he  supervised 
changes  in  the  Manila  (P.  I.) 
Times,  Manila  Daily  Mirror  and 
Tali  ha. 

• 

Texas  Editor  Speaker 
At  Management  Meet 

Houston,  Tex, 

Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Houston 
Post,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers 
for  the  13th  International  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  to  be  held 
in  New  York  City  Sept.  16-20. 

Opportunities  for  women  in 
business  and  the  professions, 
and  the  educational  preparation 
of  women  for  new  roles  in  the 
economy  will  be  highlighted  at 
the  conference. 

• 

Australia  Bound 

Zell  Rabin  and  Raymond  W. 
Kerrison,  both  former  New  York 
editors  for  News  Limited  of 
Australia,  have  moved  to  major 
editorial  posts  with  their  organi¬ 
zation  in  Sydney.  Ian  K.  Moffit 
is  the  new  New  York  editor. 

Mr.  Rabin  will  be  the  editor 
of  the  Sydney  Daily  Mirror. 
Taking  over  Mr.  Rabin’s  former 
post  as  editor  of  the  Sydney 
Sunday  Mirror  is  Mr.  Kerrison. 
Mr.  Moffit  comes  to  New  York 
from  the  Sydney  Mirror. 
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HOW  TO  SEE  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


You  will  see  that  men  take  pride  in  their  work,  in  this 
land  where  craftsmanship  is  a  tradition.  A  weaver  needs 
only  a  hand  loom  and  a  shuttle  full  of  bright  yarn  to  create 
a  colorful  masterpiece. 


Mohasco's  Greenville  Mill  uses  hundreds  of  skilled  Mis¬ 
sissippi  workers.  They  process  raw  wool  .  .  .  spin  it  .  .  . 
weave  it  into  Axminster  carpets  which  are  shipped  eco¬ 
nomically  to  profitable  markets  from  the  Middle  South, 


Men  who  take  pride  in  their  work  are  efficient.  You’ll  find  plenty  of  them  throughout 
the  Middle  South -workers  who  are  eager  to  learn,  easy  to  train,  happy  in  their 
jobs.  The  people  of  the  changing  Middle  South  are  its  greatest  resource.  And  they 
believe  in  industry's  right  to  profit. 


Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


The 

Middle  South 

UTILITIES  SYSTEM 


I 


i 

I 
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INVESTOR-OWNED  COMPANIES 


For  the  facts  about  the  changing  Middle  South,  call  or  write  The  Middle 
South  Area  Office,  229  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 
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Unesco 
Seminar 
In  Ecuador 

Washington 

A  special  seminar  for  Latin 
American  journalists  sponsored 
by  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Orfranization  has  started  in 
Ecuador. 

Forty-two  news  editors,  re¬ 
porters,  radio  commentators  and 
professors  of  journalism  were 
on  hand  for  the  openinfi:  of  the 
seminar  Aug.  16  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Center  for  Higher 
Journalism  in  Quito.  During  the 
two-month-long  seminar,  the 
newsmen  will  study  community 
journalism,  public  relations 
techr.  ques  and  the  theory  of 
mass  communication.  It  ends 
Oct.  19. 

UNESCO  will  spend  $15,000 
to  administer  the  program  and 
another  $18,000  for  fellowships 
for  20  journalists.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  American  States 
has  contributed  $15,460  for  an 
additional  18  fellowships  and 
the  Ford  Foundation  has 


awaixled  grants  to  two  news¬ 
men. 

Lecturers  at  the  .seminar  will 
include  Curtis  MacDougal,  .Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism  of 
Northwestern  University;  Scott 
Cutlip,  University  of  Wi.scon- 
sin;  Jacciues  Leaute,  University 
of  Strasbourg,  France;  Gerhard 
Maletzke,  University  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany;  Antonio  Garcia, 
former  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
economics  at  the  University  of 
Colombia. 

GAS  Joined 

The  seminar  was  instituted  in 
1959  at  the  University  of  h]cua- 
dor  and  moved  to  permanent 
quarters  in  Quito  in  1961.  The 
OAS  joined  the  annual  program 
last  year,  financing  10  fellow¬ 
ships. 

The  Latin  American  seminar 
is  part  of  a  world-wide  program 
sponsored  by  UNESCO  to  im¬ 
prove  the  mass  media.  Seminars 
for  African  newsmen  will  be 
held  next  year  at  the  University 
of  Strasbourg,  France,  and  at 
Dakar,  Senegal,  for  French- 
speaking  journalists.  A  seminar 
for  English-speaking  Africans 
and  another  for  Asian  jour¬ 
nalists  are  also  on  the  UNESCO 
agenda,  but  dates  have  not 
been  announced. 
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SCANNING  THE  NEWS — Three  participants  of  the  annual  Syracuse 
University  Workshop  on  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  look  over  a 
copy  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  before  a  workshop  session  which 
featured  talks  on  how  newspapers  can  be  used  as  a  teaching  tool.  They 
are,,  from  left  to  right,  Dr,  Robert  D.  Murphy,  workshop  director;  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  general  manager,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  Gene  Robb,  publisher,  Capital  Newspapers  in  Albany. 


Yours  for  F&BSoJ 

Chicago 

Dean  Norval  N.  Luxon  of  the 
North  Carolina  University 
School  of  Journalism  concludes 
letters  to  a  few  friends  with 
this  expression:  “Yours  for 
F&BSoJ.” 

In  a  recently  published  article, 
he  explains  that  this  means 
“Yours  for  Fewer  and  Better 
Schools  of  Journalism.”  When 
reproached  with  wanting  to  put 
small  schools  of  journalism  out 
of  business,  Dean  Luxon  replied 
that  he  wants  to  maintain  the 
better  schools,  whatever  their 
size,  but  he  is  ready  to  see  a 
substantial  number  of  the  204 
journalism  faculties  in  this 
country  go  out  of  business. 

BusinesH  College 
Offers  Jouriialisiii 

Denver 

A  new  school  of  journalism 
and  business  communication 
emphasizing  the  “workshop”  ap¬ 
proach  will  be  launched  in  Sep¬ 
tember  as  a  division  of  Central 
Business  College  here. 

Managing  director  and  chief 
instructor  is  Harry  Walker,  for¬ 
mer  writer  on  the  Denver  Pont. 

The  course  will  cover  basic, 
advanced  and  workshop  per¬ 
formance  in  a  newspajier  news¬ 
room  atmosphere. 

• 

Reporter  Applauded 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Cliff  MacKay,  chief  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun's  City  Hall  Bu¬ 
reau,  was  honored  by  City  Coun¬ 
cil  on  his  35th  anniversary  as  a 
Sun  staff  member.  Mayor  Rathie 
interrupted  Council  business  to 
extend  congratulations  and 
aldermen  stood  and  applauded. 
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25  Youths  Attend 
J -Workshop 

Los  Angeles 

Twenty-five  of  the  hundreds 
of  high  school  boys  in  Southern 
California  who  participate  in 
the  Herald-Examiner  Sports’ 
.Association  were  rewarded  this 
summer  with  a  two  week  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Public  Relations  and 
Radio-tv  Workshop. 

Sessions  were  conducted  at 
California  State  Polytechnic 
College  in  San  Luis  Obispo.  The 
workshop  coincided  with  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  200  high  school  and  junior 
college  coaches,  providing  fertile 
subjects  for  interviews  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

Ralph  Alexander,  Herald- 
Examiner  Prep  Sports  Director, 
lined  up  a  score  of  professional 
speakers. 


School  Columnist 
Wins  Tuition  Aid 

London,  Ont. 

Roderick  McQueen,  of  Guelph, 
a  Grade  13  graduate  who  pre¬ 
pared  a  column  of  school  news 
for  the  Guelph  Mercury,  has 
l)een  awarded  the  fourth  annual 
Newspaper  Editorial  Award  of¬ 
fered  by  the  London  Free  Press. 

The  award  carries  a  cash 
value  of  $250  a  year  toward  tui¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  West¬ 
ern  Ontario  and  guarantees  on- 
the-job  training  in  editorial 
work  with  the  Free  Press  at  not 
less  than  $1,000  each  summer 
until  graduation. 

Mr.  McQueen  was  selected 
from  16  applications  for  the 
award  by  a  panel  of  judges. 
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If  he  doesn’t  talk  your  language,  we  do 

We  talk  the  scientist’s  language— and  yours.  We  make  about  electronics  or  telecommunications,  call  the  ITT 
the  jargon  of  electronics  and  telecommunications  under-  Public  Relations  Manager  nearest  to  you.  After  all,  ITT 
standable  so  that  you  can  write  lucidly  about  these  com-  is  the  world’s  largest  international  supplier  of  electron- 
plex  and  fascinating  subjects.  What’s  more,  we’re  all  ics  and  telecommunications  equipment.  International 
over  the  map,  as  you  can  see  by  the  list  below.  So  any-  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation.  World  Head¬ 
time,  wherever  you  may  be,  when  you’ve  got  a  question  quarters;  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

ANTWERP  •  BERLIN  •  BUENOS  AIRES  •  CHICAGO  •  COPENHAGEN  •  CROYDON  •  HELSINKI  •  JOHANNESBURG  •  LA  PAZ  •  LIMA  •  LISBON 
LONDON  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MADRID  •  MANILA  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  MILAN  •  MONTREAL  •  NEW  YORK  •  OSLO  •  PARIS  •  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  •  ROME 
SAN  FERNANDO  •  SAN  JUAN  •  SANTIAGO  •  STOCKHOLM  •  STUTTGART  •  SYDNEY  •  THE  HAGUE  •  TOKYO  •  WASHINGTON  •  VIENNA  •  ZURICH 

...AND  MANY  OTHERS 


ITT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


35  Journalism  Books 
On  White  House  List 


&  . 


The  enlarged  White  House 
Library  will  include  a  number 
of  books  about  newspapers  and 
newspapermwi. 

One  “chapter”  or  category  of 
the  library  of  1,780  titles  in 
almost  2,600  volumes  will  be 
devoted  to  “Periodicals  and 
Journalism.”  The  books  were 
selected  by  a  grroup  named  by 
Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
headed  by  James  T.  Babb,  Yale 
University’s  librarian. 

The  36  selected  books  relating 
to  journalism  to  go  into  the 
White  House  are: 

“American  Journalism,”  by 
Frank  Luther  Mott  (Macmillan. 
1962). 

“Makers  of  Modern  Journal¬ 
ism,”  by  Kenneth  Norman  Stew'- 
art  (Prentice-Hall.  1952). 

“The  North  Reports  the  Civil 
War,”  by  J.  Cutler  Andrew’s 
(University  of  Pittsburgh  Press. 
1955). 

“AP:  The  Story  of  News,”  by 
Oliver  Gramling  (Farrar  and 
Rinehart.  1940). 

“Prelude  to  Independence,”  by 
Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger 
(Knopf.  1958). 

“The  Muckwdcers,”  by  Arthur 
Myron  Weinberg  (Simon  & 
Schuster.  1961). 

“The  New  York  TriAun^  Since 
the  Civil  War,”  by  Harry  Wil¬ 
liam  Baehr  ( Dodd,  Mead.  1936 ) . 

“The  Story  of  the  New  York 
Times,”  by  Meyer  Berger 
(Simon  &  Schuster.  1951). 

“Raymond  of  The  Times,”  by 
Ernest  Francis  Brown  (Norton. 
1951). 

“Biographical  Study  of 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,”  by  Gerald 
White  Johnson  (Harper.  1946). 

“Story  of  The  Times-Pien- 
,/une,  by  Thomas  Ewing  Dabney 
(Louisiana  State  University 
Press.  1944). 

“The  Chicago  Tribune,”  by 
Philip  Kinsley  (Knopf.  1943-46. 
Three  volumes). 

“The  Evening  Post,”  by  Allan 
Nevins  (Bond  &  Liveright. 
1922). 

“The  Sunpapers  of  Baltimoi’e,” 
by  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  Frank 
P.  Kent,  H.  L.  Mencken  and 
Hamilton  Owens  (Knopf.  1937). 

“James  Gordon  Bennett,”  by 
Oliver  Carlson  (Duell,  Sloan 
and  Pearce.  1942). 

“Samuel  Bowles,”  by  George 
Spring  Merriam  (The  Century 
Ck>.  1885.  Two  volumes). 

“Dana  and  The  Sun,”  by 
Candace  Stone  (Dodd,  Mead. 
1938). 

“The  Life  and  Times  of  Elmer 
Davis,”  by  Roger  Burlingame 
(Lippincott.  1961). 


“Life  and  Letters  of  Edwin 
Lawrence  Godkin”  (Macmillan. 
1907.  Two  volumes). 

“Horace  Greeley,”  by  Glydon 
Garlock  Van  Deusen  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
1953). 

“Recollections  of  a  Busy 
Life,”  by  Horace  Greeley  (J.  B. 
Ford  &  Co.  1868). 

“Citizen  Hearst,”  by  W.  A. 
Swanberg  (Scribner.  1961). 

“Joseph  Pulitzer  and  his 
World,”  by  James  Wymann  Bar¬ 
rett.  (Vanjfuard.  1941). 

“Memoirs  of  a  Liberal  Edi¬ 
tor,”  by  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard  (Harcourt,  Brace.  1939). 

“Henry  Watterson,  Recon¬ 
structed  Rebel,”  by  Joseph 
Frazier  Wall  (Oxford.  1956). 

“Autobiography,”  by  William 
Allen  White  (Macmillan.  1946). 

“The  Pulitzer  Prize  Story,” 
by  John  Hohenberg  (Columbia 
ITniversity  Press.  1959). 

“The  Little  Magazine,”  by 
John  Frederick  Hoffman 
(Princeton  University  Press). 

“A  History  of  American 
Magazines,”  by  Frank  Luther 
Mott  (Harvard  University 
Press.  1938-57.  Four  volumes). 

“The  Nast,”  by  Albert  Bige¬ 
low'  Paine  (Harper.  1904). 

“The  Fourth  Branch  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  by  Douglass  Cater 
( Houghton  Mifflin.  1959) . 

“But  We'  Were  Born  Free,” 
by  Elmer  Holmes  Davis  (Bobbs- 
Merrill.  1954). 

“The  Fading  American  News¬ 
paper  paper,”  by  Carl  E.  Lind- 
strom  (Doubleday.  1960). 

“Public  Opinion,”  by  Walter 
Lippmann  ( Harcourt,  Brace. 
1922). 

“The  Presidents  and  the 
Press,”  by  James  Edward  Pol¬ 
lard  (Macmillan.  1947). 


Col.  Legare  Moves 
To  Post  in  Germany 

Heidelberg 

Col.  Ben  W.  Legare  has  been 
named  the  new  chief  of  Public 
Affairs  at  the  U.S.  Army, 
Europe’s  headquarters  (USAR- 
EUR)  in  this  old  university 
city  in  West  Germany. 

Col.  Legare,  a  native  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
served  the  past  two  years  as 
chief  of  the  Public  Information 
Division  in  the  Offlce  of  the 
Army  Chief  of  Information  in 
Washington.  He  succeeds  Col. 
Edwin  W.  Richardson,  now  as¬ 
signed  as  Information  Offlcer  of 
6th  Army  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco. 
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'KNOW  ANY  WOMEN  YOU'D 
LIKE  TO  PUT  INTO  ORBIT?' 

4/^1 _ _ 9 


'NOW,  HOW  DO  YOU  GET  A 
CARTOONIST  OUT  OF  ORBIT?' 


‘Christine’  Cartoon  Nets 
$2,500  for  Cartoonist 


Montreal 

Christine  Keeler  earned  $2,- 
500  for  a  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
man.  She  did  it,  of  all  places,  in 
the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Christine,  better  noted  for  re¬ 
ceiving  than  for  giving,  was  the 
unnamed  target  of  a  cartoon 
that  won  first  prize  for  Blaine 
MacDonald,  Hamilton  Specta¬ 
tor,  in  the  first  National  Car¬ 
toonists’  Festival. 

The  cartoon  shows  Premier 
Khrushchev  phoning  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  and  asking: 
“Know  any  woman  you’d  like  to 
put  into  orbit?” 

It  won  not  only  the  $2,000 
award  but  an  additional  $500 
because  most  visitors  to  the 
festival  called  it  their  favorite 
work  in  the  show  of  more  than 
400  cartoons. 

Second  prize  of  $1,000  went 
to  Jan  Kamienski,  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune,  Jacques  Gag- 
nier,  Le  Devoir,  Montreal,  won 
the  third  prize  of  $500. 

The  winning  cartoon  was  one 
of  12  that  Mr.  MacDonald  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  exhibition  which 
attracted  more  than  400  entries 
from  42  cartoonists  across 
Canada.  It  was  the  second  con¬ 
test  the  25-year-old  artist  had 
entered. 

A  self-taught  cartoonist,  Mr. 
MacDonald  joined  the  Spectator 
almost  two  years  ago  after  a 
three-month  stint  with  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail 
as  a  summer  replacement  for 
the  paper’s  regular  political  car¬ 
toonists.  Mr.  MacDonald  had 
previously  been  a  machinist  ap¬ 
prentice. 

Judges  were  John  Chase,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  States-Item  and 
president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists; 


Robert  Choquette,  associate  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Canadian  Cen¬ 
tennial  Administration;  and 
Gillis  Purcell,  general  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Press. 

• 

Nevada  Paper  Names 
D.C.  Correspondent 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Appointment  of  Kenneth 
Scheibel  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Review- Journal  has  lieen 
announced  by  managing  editor 
Joe  Digles. 

Mr.  Digles  said  that  .Mr. 
Scheibel’s  appointment  makes 
the  Review-Journal  the  “only 
newspaper  in  Nevada  with  a 
staff  writer  in  the  nation’s 
capital.” 

The  paper  also  maintains  a 
news  bureau  at  Carson  City, 
Nevada’s  capital. 

Mr.  Scheibel  has  covered  Con¬ 
gress,  the  White  House,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  politics,  finance, 
national  campaigns  and  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  agriculture.  He  has 
an  office  in  the  National  Press 
Building  with  Pat  Munroe, 
Washington  correspondent  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  Review-Journal  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Donrey  Media  Group. 
• 

Files  $1,000,000  Suit 
Against  Paper,  Critic 

Boston 

Hit  tune  composer  Arthur 
Schwartz  has  recently  sued  the 
Boston  Globe  and  its  drama 
critic,  Kevin  Kelly,  for 
$1,000,000. 

The  suit  revolves  around  a 
review  Mr.  Kelly  wrote  about 
the  play  “Jennie”  which  opened 
here  recently.  Mr.  Schwartz 
wrote  the  musical  score. 
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Key  thoughts  to 
understanding  the  industrial 
problems  we  live  with 


The  Need  To  Modernize 


For  generations  Americans  have  taken 
for  granted  the  fact  that  this  country 
is  young  and  that  its  industrial  plants 
have  justifiably  enjoyed  the  envy  of 
the  world.  However,  since  World  War 
II,  there  has  been  increasing  reference 
in  the  news  to  America’s  need  to 
modernize. 

Has  our  nation  become  old? 

Estimates  have  been  made  that  $90 
billion  worth  of  equipment  and  plant 
facility  in  this  country  is  obsolete.  And 
the  rate  of  obsolescence  adds  6  billion 
dollars  additional  obsolete  facilities 
every  year. 

The  serious  aspect  of  this  changed 
condition  is  not  simply  that  America 
is  aging  but  that  other  countries  have 
been  accelerating  their  rate  of  indus¬ 
trial  modernization,  especially  since 
World  War  II. 

In  order  to  compete,  obviously  Amer¬ 
ica  must  also  accelerate  its  rate  of 
modernization. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  has  spent  over  $15  billion  for  ex¬ 


pansion  and  modernization.  In  1962  it 
spent  nearly  an  additional  $1H  billion, 
mostly  for  modernization. 

Republic  Steel  has  poured  millions 
of  dollars  into  new  plants  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  last  decade.  Continuous 
modernization  is  necessary  to  compete 
against  the  modernization  of  more  than 
80  other  steel  producing  companies  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  against  foreign 
producers.  Modernization  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  keep  steel  the  lowest 
priced  and  most  versatile  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  materials,  because  it  has  to 
compete  against  other  materials,  too. 

This  is  why  Republic  Steel  spent 
millions  of  dollars  for  modernization 
in  1962,  and  intends  to  spend  even  more 
millions  in  1963.  By  whatever  means 
capital  for  modernization  is  attained, 
adequate  profit  is  the  basic  essential 
upon  which  any  form  of  financing  is  pred¬ 
icated.  Modernization,  therefore,  for 
Republic  or  any  other  company,  is  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  upon  corporate  profits. 


REBUILDING  OF  THE  10-INCH  BAR  MILL  at 
Republic’s  Cleveland  steel  plant  is  one  of  the 
large  projects  in  Republic’s  continuous  mod¬ 
ernization  program.  This  14-stand  mill  is 
producing  a  wide  range  of  high  quality  bar 
products  as  fast  and  efficiently  as  any  mill 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Republic’s  Steel 
Bars  are  used  in  myriad  products— automo¬ 
biles,  farm  tractors,  implements,  machine 
tools,  machinery,  metal  fasteners,  reinforced 
concrete  construction. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 

Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
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‘Andy  Capp’  Comic 
Strip  Is  Imported 


By  Ray  Erwin 


A  bundle  from  Britain  is  on  Spring  at  Bridgetown,  Barba- 
the  way  to  the  United  States  in  dos,  West  Indies,  and  found  him- 
the  form  of  a  laughable  and  self  getting  a  hearty  daily 
lovable  comic  strip.  laugh  from  reading  the  awful 

antics  of  “Andy  Capp”  (he 
always  wears  a  dilapidated  cap) 
in  the  Advocate.  He  talked  to 
the  editor  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  Ian  W.  V.  Gale,  and  was 
told  that  the  comic  strip  had 
surprised  and  delighted  the  edi¬ 
tor  by  becoming  extremely  popu- 
Hall  lar  almost  immediately  after  it 
began. 

Mr.  Hall,  upon  his  return  to 
“Andy  Capp”  is  a  paradox  New  York,  wrote  the  London 
He’s  a  cocky  little  British  Limey  Daily  Mirror  Syndicate  about 
and  he’s  a  bully.  He  has  never  the  possibility  of  distributing 
worked  a  day  in  his  life  and  he  “Andy  Capp”  in  this  country 
never  intends  to.  He  can  be  sar-  and  had  a  telephone  call  at  once 
castic,  but  he  never  really  hurts  from  A.  Conrad  Tapster,  man- 
anyone.  Somehow  or  other  he  aging  director  of  the  syndicate 
emerges  as  a  lovable  little  guy  in  London.  Mr.  Hall  then  flew 
to  daily  newspaper  readers  who  to  London  and  completed  the 
laugh  at  him  in  28  countries  and  negotiations, 
in  13  languages  around  the  d  c  l 

world.  And  now  he  will  seek  to  Smyihe 

tickle  funnybones  in  his  29th  “Andy  Capp”  is  from  the 

country,  the  United  States.  drawing  board  of  Reggie 

How  It  Happened  J 

rkT  Aii  /*o  or  rliA  i./vmW/vm 


The  cartoon:  “Andy  Capp.” 

The  cartoonist:  Reg  Smythe, 
London  Daily  Mirror. 

The  format:  Six  strips  a  week 
in  either  four  or  flve-column 
width. 

The  release:  Sept.  16. 

The  distributor:  The 
Syndicate. 


HANDS  ACROSS  THE  SEA — Over-the-shoulder  advice  ii  given  car¬ 
toonist  Reg.  Smythe  as  he  creates  an  "Andy  Capp"  comic  strip  in 
London  by  A.  Conrad  Tapster,  managing  director  of  the  London  Daily 
Mirror  Syndicate  (left),  and  Robert  M.  Hall,  president  of  the  Hall 
Syndicate. 

Reggie  Smythe  later  joined  “Jose  Do  Bone”;  in  Sweden, 
the  Northumberland  Fusiliers  “Tuffa  Victor.” 
and  stayed  in  the  British  Army  A  reporter  asked  Smythe  if 
for  11  years,  serving  overseas  he  has  any  problems  with  his 
in  World  War  II  and  surviving  comic  creation, 
the  siege  of  Tobruk.  Reggie  and  “Only  my  jealousy  of  his 
his  wife,  Vera,  were  pen  pals  fame,”  he  answered.  “This  be- 
for  eight  years  before  they  ever  comes  acute  when  people  call 
met.  me  Andy.  I  grow  pale  in  his 

The  ex-soldier  had  no  trade 
so  this  left-handed  (“Andy  is 
left-handed,  too) 


C'MON/ANPy,  \ 

JUST  FOR  DAFT-) - 

j  SAY  I'M _ ^BE'AVE 

.  LUY'Uyi  JYERSELF,  FLO, 
6ETTIN' 
V  EAABARRAS5EP 


unas¬ 
sertive  chap  took  a  job  in  a 
“joke  factory.”  He  later  joined 
the  staff  of  the  London  Daily 
Mirror  as  a  general  cartoonist. 

“Andy  Capp”  came  to  Smythe 
in  a  flash  as  he  was  driving  to 
northern  England  to  visit  his 
mother. 

Suddenly  Saw  Andy 

“Everywhere  I  looked,  I  sud¬ 
denly  saw  Andy,”  he  recalled. 
And  with  him  he  saw  Andy’s 
wife,  “Florrie,”  and  he  has  b^n 
seeing — and  drawing — them  ever 
The  cartoonist  draws  on 


—  the  Mac  Divot  strip! 
A  Texas  editor  enthusiastically  writes,  "One  of 
y  ,  the  finest  features  in  our  paper.  Has  tremendous 

i/f  vl  1  backing  from  the  ‘hot’  golfing  area."  And 

(P  t  from  Scotland:  “My  paper  has  been  using  Mac 

Divot  for  some  years  now  to  the  great  delight  and  profit  of  my 
golfing  —  and  even  non-golfing  —  readers.  A  wonderful  job!" 


since.  _ 

his  experiences  as  a  youth  in 

the  north  of  England  as  well  as  shadow.  If  you  want  to  see  me 
on  his  encounters  with  types  he  smile  again,  call  me  Reggie.” 

u-  together  ^ 

with  his  fertile  imagination  they 

merge  into  “Andy.”  “Andy-Capped”  editors  all 

The  comic  character,  origin-  over  the  world  have  volunteered 
ally  British,  is  now  claimed  as  testimonials  as  to  the  large  and 
a  native  of  every  country  in  loyal  reader  following  the  bump- 
which  he  appears.  “Andy”  has  tious  little  guy  quickly  acquires, 
been  translated  into  a  variety  For  example,  Ronald  Richards, 
of  names.  In  Austria  he’s  editor  of  the  Nassau  ( Bahamas) 
“Charlie  Kappl”;  in  Denmark  Guardian,  reported  a  “quite 
he’s  “Kasket  Karl”;  in  Finland,  ,  staggering  reception  the  horrid 
“Latsa”;  in  Germany,  “Willi  little  man  enjoyed  here.”  And 
Wacker”;  in  Holland,  “Jan  Met  Alex  Little,  editor-in-chief,  GIo«- 
De  Pet”;  in  Italy,  “Carlo”;  in  gow  Daily  Record,  wrote: 
France,  “Milord”;  in  Portugal,  “When  Andy  Capp  appeared  in 


Mac  Divot 

by  Jordan  Lansky  and  Mel  Keefer  is  the  greatest  of  cartoon  strips 
for  the  golfing  set — and  a  popular  favorite  with  others!  Helps 
readers  keep  their  game  sharp.  And  tells  a  fascinating  story  at  the 
same  time.  Editors,  for  your  paper — get  the  pace  setter!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 
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Scotland,  he  was  immediately 
adopted  hy  the  Scots.  There  is 
no  douht  that  he  is  easily  the 
most  succt'ssful  cartoon  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  this  part 
of  the  world.” 

The  universality  of  the  comic 
overcomes  international  boun¬ 
daries  and  language  barriers,  as 
illustiaied  by  this  letter  from 
Ali  Basarel,  features  editor,  Is¬ 
tanbul  (Turkey)  Hareket: 
“Adapting  Andy  Capp  to  Turk¬ 
ish  was  no  trouble  at  all.  Andy 
is  as  much  Turkish  as  he  is  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  as  he  probably  is 
Greek,  Italian  or  Polish.  Our 
readers  got  addicted  to  him  in 
no  more  than  a  week.  Andy — 
as  one  of  them  put  it — was  what 
every  man  wanted  to  be  in  his 
spare  time!  And  as  few  get  the 
opportunity,  Andy  seems  to  be 
a  most  useful  let-out.” 

Q-And-A 

The  cartoonist  answered  some 
questions  about  his  comic  char¬ 
acter. 

What  was  Andy  like  as  a  boy? 

“Just  like  any  other  lad, 
y’know,  high  spirited,  adven¬ 
turous — when  he  was  16  his 
parents  ran  away  from  home.” 

How  did  he  first  meet  Florrie? 

“Passing  a  local  pub  one  day, 
she  tripped  over  him.  She  pick^ 
him  up  and  hasn’t  been  able  to 
,  put  him  down  since.” 

Was  their  courtship  a  roman¬ 
tic  affair? 

“You’re  joking,  of  course?” 

Has  he  ever  had  a  job?” 

“No.  And  it  isn’t  easy.  It’s 
awful  not  to  be  able  to  come  out 
on  strike  like  other  men.  The 
thing  that  decided  him  against 
having  a  job  is  the  insecurity. 
When  you  have  a  job  you  never 
know  when  you  may  lose  it.  But 
when  you  don’t  have  one  you 
know  exactly  where  you  stand.” 
«  *  * 

Big  Editorial  Cartoons 

Saint  John,  N.  B. 

Editor  Stuart  Trueman  and 
managing  editor  J.  B.  Burgoyne 
of  Saint  John  Telegra/ph^  Journal 
and  Timea-Globe,  though  without 
a  staff  cartoonist,  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  good  editorial  car¬ 
toon.  While  some  call  attention 
to  cartoons  they  like  by  giving 
them  front  page  treatment,  the 
Saint  John  editors  have  been 
gaining  greater  impact  from 
favorite  syndicate  cartoons  by 
giant-size  blow  ups,  running 
some  as  large  as  six  columns. 

«  *  « 

Ralph  Fuller  Dies 

•  Ralph  B.  Fuller,  73,  cartoon¬ 
ist  who  created  and  drew  the 
comic  strip  “Oakey  Doaks”  from 
1935  until  1961,  died  Aug.  16 
while  on  vacation  at  Boothbay 
Harlwr,  Me.  He  lived  at  Tenafly, 
N.  J. 
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Tom  (Pap)  Paprocki 


AP’s  ‘Pap’ 
Now  Adds 
‘Superstar’ 

“Superstar”  is  about  to  blos¬ 
som  out  on  sports  pages  around 
the  country. 

It  will  serve  as  one  of  the  six 
weekly  “Sports  Slants”  cartoon 
sports  panels  by  artist  Tom 
Paprocki.  The  feature  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  AP  Newsfeatures. 

“Superstar”  is  a  factual 
sports  art  panel  featuring  each 
week  one  of  the  nation’s  out¬ 
standing  sports  figures. 

Sports  Figure 

Mr.  Paprocki,  known  as 
“Pap,”  has  been  drawing 
“Sports  Slants”  for  AP  News- 
features  for  more  than  20  years. 
He  is  quite  a  sports  figure  him¬ 
self.  Standing  six  feet  and  two 
inches  tall  and  weighing  more 
than  200  pounds,  he  has  won  the 
New  York  Baseball  Writers 
Association  Golf  Tournament 
many  times  and  has  more  than 
200  other  trophies  stored  away 
in  his  Manhattan  apartment. 
He  passed  up  an  athletic 
scholarship  at  Fordham  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  drawing. 

Pap’s  athletic  career  started 
at  Bay  Shore  (Long  Island) 
High  School,  where  he  was  star 
quarter-miler  and  where  hp  was 
on  the  track  team.  He  ran  later 
under  AAU  auspices. 

“I  have  a  warm  spot  in  my 
heart  for  amateur  athletics, 
especially  the  school  and  college 
brands,”  said  Pap.  “I  make  a 
point  of  seeing  all  the  minor 
basketball,  baseball,  swimming 
and  boxing  events  possible,  for 
it  is  from  these  beginnings  that 
the  stars  of  the  future  develop.” 

Pap  is  a  hearty,  congenial 
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fellow  with  a  year-’round  tan 
and  an  addiction  to  brown  sports 
coats,  brown  shirts,  brown  slacks 
and  elaborate  practical  jokes. 

Researching  consumes  a  great 
portion  of  his  time.  The  actual  j 
drawing  of  the  cartoon  takes 
four  or  five  hours  after  all  the  I 
material  has  been  compiled,  j 
Perhaps  the  success  of  Pap’s  ; 
cartoons  and  the  praise  show¬ 
ered  upon  him  can  be  attributed 
to  what  he  says  himself : 

“It  is  simply  a  case  of  1 
keeping  on  top  of  the  sports 
news  and  following  leads  and 
hunches.” 

*  *  * 

‘Nifty  Stvifty’  New 
Name  for  Panel 

Allied  Feature  Syndicate, 
Cleveland,  announced  that  on 
Aug.  26  it  will  change  the  name 
of  its  daily  single-column  car¬ 
toon  panel  from  “Twisters”  to 
“Nifty  Swifty.” 

“The  panel  has  been  going 
well  under  the  name  ‘Twisters’ 
as  evidenced  by  the  newspapers 
carrying  it  —  the  Cleveland 
Press,  Indianapolis  News,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  Salt  Lake 
Deseret  News  and  Telegram, 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
others,”  said  Jerome  Langell, 
manager  of  the  syndicate. 
“However,  this  type  of  humor  is 
nationally  known  by  the  name 
of  Swifties.” 

The  authors  are  Dr.  Robert 
B.  Carver  and  Dr.  Austin  J. 
Freeley,  professors  at  John  Car- 
roll  University,  Cleveland,  and 
the  artist  is  Peter  Zaccardelli, 
Cleveland  illustrator  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  art  studio  Drawing 
Board,  Inc. 

*  «  * 

Antiques  Column 
By  Katie  Mistrot 

Katie  Mistrot,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  antiques  column¬ 
ist,  has  sold  her  column  to  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune.  She  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Times  Herald 
and  as  she  was  an  antiques  en¬ 
thusiast  she  began  writing  about 
them  to  clear  up  some  miscon¬ 
ceptions  in  her  own  mind. 

She  showed  several  columns 
to  her  editor  and  the  paper  ran 
them  on  a  trial  basis.  Excellent 
reader  response  was  immediate. 
In  April,  she  sold  her  column  to 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram. 

*  «  « 

AUTOMATION  SERIES 

A  forceful,  factual  five-part 
series  on  automation,  written  by 
Science  Service  staffer  Walter 
Wingo,  is  being  distributed  by 
Science  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  series,  showing  a  cyclone 
of  change,  is  illustrated. 
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Abraham  Lass  Advises 
On  ‘College  and  You’ 


Expect  advice  on  the  problems 
of  getting  into  college  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  new  newspaper  col- 


The  column:  “College  and 
You.” 

The  columnist:  Abraham 
Lass. 

The  format:  Three  columns  a 
week;  about  700  words. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Division 
of  Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

There  are  14,343,000  teen¬ 
agers  massed  on  the  rungs 
just  below  college  —  the  eighth 
through  the  12th  grades.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
them  want  to  go  on  to  college 
and  their  parents  want  them  to 
go  and  their  country  wants  them 
to  go,  only  5,712,000  will  get 
there.  There  are  4,000,000  stu¬ 
dents  already  attending  college 
and  next  year  the  number  will 
be  higher. 

Scramble  for  College 

It  is  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  the  scramble  for  college 
freshman  seats  that  the  new 
column  is  being  distributed. 

Abraham  Lass  will  answer 
readers’  questions  three  times  a 
week  in  his  column  and  by  per¬ 
sonal  reply  to  every  letter  sent 
to  him. 

Mr.  Lass,  a  member  of  the 
Publications  Board  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  College  Admissions 
Counsellors,  is  a  New  York  City 
high  school  principal.  He  heads 
one  of  the  largest  high  schools 
in  the  country.  He  knows  the 
problems  facing  college  appli¬ 
cants,  and  he  knows  the  solu¬ 
tions. 

Author  and  editor  of  seven 
books  and  columnist  for  the 
New  York  World-Telegram, 
New  York  Post  and  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler  prior  to  be¬ 
coming  a  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Lass 
is  also  consultant  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  and  the  New 
York  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  a  contributing  and 
consulting  editor  of  Scholastic 
Magazines. 

The  educator-columnist 
started  as  a  teacher  of  English 
in  the  New  York  City  schools 
in  1931.  From  1939  to  1950,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  English 
Department  at  two  New  York 


Abraham  Lais 

City  high  schools.  Since  1950,  he 
has  been  principal  of  the  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  High  School  in 
Brooklyn  whose  5,000  .students 
make  it  one  of  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est.  He  received  his  B.A.  from 
City  College  of  New  York,  his 
M.A.  from  Columbia  University. 

He  has  taught  at  City  College, 
Brooklyn  College,  Long  Island 
University,  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  West  Virginia  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  schools. 

Articles  by  Mr.  Lass  have 
appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  Coronet  and  in 
numerous  education  periodicals. 
He  has  been  a  guest  on  radio 
and  on  the  Jack  Paar  television 
show.  His  latest  book,  “How  to 
Prepare  for  College,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1962  by  Pocket  Books. 

Two  complications  intensi¬ 
fying  the  family  crisis  of  getting 
the  high  school  graduate  into 
college  are  marks  and  money. 
Mr.  Lass  clarifies  these  compli¬ 
cations  in  his  column. 

Times  Have  Clianged 

Here  is  the  arresting  lead  to 
a  “College  and  You”  column: 

“Getting  ready  for  and  get¬ 
ting  into  college  used  to  be  a 
painless,  matter-of-fact,  and 
even  enjoyable  experience.  It 
isn’t  any  longer.  When  the  col¬ 
leges  opened  their  doors  to  over 
1,000,000  freshmen  this  fall,  they 
admitted  the  most  tested,  most 
analyzed,  most  pressured,  most 
scared  class  in  the  history  of 
American  higher  education. 

“Working  in  what  they 
thought  were  the  best  interests 
of  these  students,  parents. 


teachers,  counselors,  college  ad¬ 
missions  officers,  the  scholarship 
and  testing  agencies  succeeded 
only  in  producing  a  group  of 
test-happy,  anxiety-ridden  high 
school  seniors  looking  to  college 
not  as  an  intellectual  adventure, 
but  as  an  escape  from  their 
college-preparatory  tensions  and 
uncertainties.” 

*  «  « 

Series  On  Goldwater 
Is  Ready  for  Sept.  1 

In  anticipation  of  a  hotly 
contested  and  controversial  Pres¬ 
idential  election  next  year.  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation  has 
prepared  a  20-installment  series 
from  the  book,  “Barry  Gold- 
water:  Freedom  Is  His  Flight 
Plan,”  for  release  on  or  after 
Sept.  1. 

The  book  is  by  Stephen  Shad- 
egg,  who  has  written  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  and  other 
media  for  25  years.  He  has  had 
a  long  personal  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  Senator  Goldwater. 
He  ran  himself  last  year  for 
the  United  States  Senate  in 
Arizona. 

“This  is  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  story  of  my  life  I 
have  ever  seen  recorded,”  Sena¬ 
tor  Goldwater  wrote  the  book’s 
publisher.  “This  is  not  sur¬ 

prising,  however,  since  Stephen 
Shadegg  (even  before  his  most 
recent  research  in  connection 

with  this  book)  knows  more 

about  me  than  any  other  writer 
in  the  country.” 

Excerpts  from  the  book’s  in¬ 
troduction  by  Clarence  Buding- 
ton  Kelland  may  be  used  as  an 
extra  opening  article  by  news¬ 
papers  running  the  series. 

4(  ♦  « 

Hank  Bowman  Wins 
Boat  Racing  Contests 

Hank  Bowman,  who  writes 
the  boating  column,  “Water 
Line,”  for  the  Boat  and  Motor 
Writers  Syndicate,  Solebury, 
Pa.,  has  been  very  active  in 
marathon  and  ocean  power  boat 
racing  in  the  last  five  months. 
He  twice  won  his  class  in  major 
events,  the  Miami-Nassau  and 
the  Around  Long  Island  Mara¬ 
thon  and  recently  won  the  136- 
mile  Hudson  River  Marathon, 
establishing  a  new  record  av¬ 
erage  speed  for  the  distance  of 
54.7  miles  per  hour,  breaking 
the  old  record  which  had  stood 
since  1947  and  also  setting  an 
all-time  American  Power  Boat 
Association  speed  record  for  any 
event  of  more  than  50-mile  dis¬ 
tance.  Mr.  Bowman  continues  to 
gain  a  practical  first  -  hand 
knowledge  of  the  sport  about 
which  he  writes  by  testing  boats 
for  manufacturers,  engaging  in 
racing  and  actively  participat¬ 
ing  in  power  boating  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 


‘Coffin's  Needle' 
Gets  Added  Scope 

“Coffin’s  Needle,”  a  daily  col¬ 
umn  of  humorous  jabs  at  topical 
events  and  personalities  which 
has  been  featured  in  the  Sum 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Exnoxintt 
for  the  last  15  months,  Jiow  is 
appearing  also  in  the  Hioiolvis 
(Hawaii)  Star-Bnlletin  and  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intel^ 
gencer. 

Paragrapher  Harold  Coffin  is 
a  veteran  San  Francisco  news¬ 
paperman  who  turned  to  the 
free-lancing  of  philosophical 
humor  eight  years  ago.  His 
posts  included  promotion  man¬ 
agership  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bidletin. 

Il's  .Suc^•e>^^flll 

The  success  of  his  transition 
from  promoter  to  iiaragrapher 
is  evidenced  by  the  appearance 
of  his  epigrams,  light  verse  and 
essays  in  many  national  publi¬ 
cations.  The  list  includes  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Look, 
Reader’s  Digest,  Family  Weekly 
and  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL 

His  shift  also  has  enabled  a 
transfer  of  his  home  from  the 
metropolitan  scene  to  a  seaside 
setting  at  181-25th  Ave.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif. 

His  “needle-points”  on  news¬ 
papers  include: 

“Men  read  the  sports  page 
for  the  same  reason  women  read 
the  society  section — to  find  out 
who  they’re  mad  at.” 

Men  and  Buys 

“Newspaper  editors  have  men 
to  write  the  news  and  boys  to 
throw  it  into  the  rose  bushes.” 

He  has  described  television  as 
“that  remarkable  invention  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  wake  up 
before  you  can  go  to  bed”  and 
President  Kennedy’s  appoint¬ 
ments  as  “not  all  bad,  not  all 
good  and  mostly  relative.” 

Other  examples: 

“One  has  to  admire  the  bold 
simplicity  of  Russia’s  plan  for 
promoting  highway  safety — by 
sending  women  drivers  to  outer 
space.” 

“That  filmy  costume  Cleopa¬ 
tra  wears  is  part  of  a  plot  to 
trap  men.  But  Antony  sees 
through  it.” 

“The  new  Mrs.  Rockefeller 
knows  that  the  path  to  true  love 
is  never  smooth.  It’s  Rocky.” 

Matters  in  the  range  of  his 
needle  also  are  exemplified  by: 

“The  last  word  in  women’s 
hats  is  ‘why?’  The  last  word  in 
women’s  shoes  is  ‘ouch!’”,  and 
“The  Administration’s  most  dif¬ 
ficult  farm  problems  these  days 
are  farmers.” 
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Ideas  come  to  an  engineer  anywhere — anytigne.  What  begins  as  a  doodle  can  end  up  as  the  solution 
to  a  dilemma.  Creative  engineering  backed  by  practical  professional  experience  has  been  our  basic 
concept  for  industry  for  over  one  hundred  years,  providence  GRA¬ 
VURE’S  new  Roto  plant,  161  projects  for  the  NEW  YORK  daily  NEV/S, 
complete  modernization  of  the  NEW  haven  register  reflect  the 
application  of  this  concept.  Our  illustrated  brochure  "Newspapers 
and  Printing  Plants",  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Wisconsin  Youth  Gets 
KAM  Scholarship 


By  Rick  Frietlman 


NO  SALE' 


WONDERFUL  WISCONSIN 

Raymer 


Hillard 


A  Beloit,  Wis.,  high  school  photographer  will  enter  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  this  September  as  the  first  recipient  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Mu’s  annual  high  school  scholarship. 

The  World  Book  Encyclopedia  Academic  Grant  in  Photojournal¬ 
ism  of  $600  is  awarded  to  Steven  Raymer,  a  May  graduate  of 
Beloit  Memorial  High  School. 

His  selection  was  based  on  a  portfolio  of  pictures  submitted  to 
the  Kappa  Alpha  Mu  high  school  photo  contest;  scholastic 
standing;  freelance  photography  for  Wisconsin  daily  newspapers, 
and  his  intent  to  pursue  a  career  in  photojournalism. 

Second  Place  Finish 

Mr.  Raymer’s  pictures  won  a  second  place  in  the  KAM  photo 
competition  for  high  school  photographers. 

First  place  in  the  photo  contest  was  won  by  Mahlon  L.  Hillard, 
Belleville,  Ill.,  a  student  in  Belleville  Township  High  School. 
Third  place  went  to  Gary  Graham,  Bellaire,  Tex.,  a  student  at 
Bellaire  High  School. 

Mr.  Hillard  will  receive  a  set  of  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 
Mr.  Raymer  was  photography  editor  of  his  high  school  newspaper. 
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Graham 
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Hillard 


and  the  school’s  creative  magazine.  He  has  been  a  “stringer” 
photographer  for  the  Beloit  Daily  News  and  the  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal.  A  year  ago,  he  won  a  second  place  in 
one  division  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  amateur  photo  contest. 

Mr.  Raymer  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Raymer.  His 
father  is  the  associate  editor  of  the  Beloit  Daily  News  and  until 
recently,  his  mother  was  an  employee  of  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  department.  His  younger  brother  is  a  sports  writer 
for  the  high  school  newspaper. 

Top  Tliird  In  Class 

Mr.  Hillard,  winner  of  the  picture  contest,  headed  his  school’s 
yearbook  staff  during  his  senior  year  and  worked  for  a  Belleville 
studio.  He  has  also  done  some  freelance  photography. 

Both  were  in  the  top  third  of  their  graduating  class. 

The  pictures  shown  here  are  from  portfolios  submitted  by  the 
three  top  contestants. 

Kappa  Alpha  Mu  is  the  national  honorary  photojournalism 
fraternity  on  the  university  level.  It  is  the  student  affiliate 
program  of  The  National  Press  Photographers  Association. 
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Theta  Sigma  Phi 
Honors  2  Women 


Cleveland 

Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  or¬ 
ganization  for  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  presented  its  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  Hall  Trannett  and  Lucille 
D.  Kirk  at  the  31st  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week. 

Mrs.  Trannett,  a  former  co- 
lumbus  Dispatch  reporter,  for 
the  past  20  years  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  for  Hartman 
Theaters  in  Columbus. 

While  public  relations  consult¬ 
ant  for  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  she 
inaugurated  a  fashion  news 
sheet  sent  to  editors  as  well  as 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Awards  given 
by  the  University  of  Missouri  to 
women’s  page  editors. 

Mrs.  Trannett  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi  when 
she  was  a  student  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  serv'ed  as  its 
treasurer  in  1952-55  and  presi¬ 
dent  1955-57.  She  also  held  of¬ 
fices  in  the  columbus  chapter. 

Lucille  D.  Kirk,  regional  and 
beauty  editor  of  Parents  Maga¬ 
zine,  has  had  a  long  career  as 
advertising  copy  writer,  news¬ 
paper  reporter  (Cleveland 
Press)  and  editor.  She  edits 
three  regional  sections  of  Par¬ 
ents  Magazine  —  metropolitan. 
Pacific  Coast  and  Northeast  — 
as  well  as  the  Good  Looks  de¬ 
partment. 

A  member  of  the  New  York 
professional  chapter  since  1940, 
she  served  as  president  of  the 
chapter  1956-58.  Nationally,  she 
has  held  several  committee 
chairmanships,  served  as  vice- 
president,  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board. 

Books  Follow  Column 

Speaking  before  members  at 
the  convention,  Mrs.  Edith  Been 
told  them  how  her  newspaper 
column  on  Lydia,  “The  Bible’s 
best  known  business  woman,” 
led  to  a  series  of  best-selling 
books  on  religious  topics,  keyed 
to  women’s  interests. 

“I  never  dreamed  that  the  day 
I  wrote  the  column  on  this  busi¬ 
ness  woman  of  Paul’s  time  that 
she  would  lead  me  into  a  new 
career  as  an  author,”  Mrs.  Been 
said. 

Another  speaker  was  Mar¬ 
garet  L.  Coit.  Her  topic  was 
“What  Makes  a  Writer?” 

“If  I  had  to  boil  it  down  to 
three  qualities,”  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  author  said,  “I’d  say  alive- 
ness,  drive  and  having  some¬ 
thing  to  say  are  what  it  takes 
to  make  a  writer.  The  most 
important  is  drive.  You  can 
have  all  the  other  qualities  .  .  . 


but  without  drive,  they  could 
matter  less.” 

Newspaper  columnist  Ruth 
Millett  Lowry  called  on  news- 
women  across  the  country  to 
work  together  to  change  the 
present  deplorable  “public 
image”  of  the  American  woman, 
which  she  claimed  is  untrue. 

“The  image  of  the  American 
woman,  once  so  admirable,  has 
been  distorted  to  the  extend  that 
the  adjectives  and  descriptive 
phrases  used  to  describe  her  are 
actually  quite  commonplace,” 
Mrs.  Lowry  declared.  “She’s 
pampered.  She’s  lazy.  She’s  ex¬ 
travagant  .  .  .  she’s  vain  .  .  . 
she’s  a  poor  wife  . . .  she’s  a  neg¬ 
lectful  mother  .  .  .  she’s  bossy 
....  Thank  heaven,  that  image 
that  has  been  sold  both  at  home 
and  abroad  isn’t  a  true  picture. 
But  it  is  sad  that  so  many  men 
think  it  is — and  so  many  women 
are  depressed  by  it.” 

W’omen  Qiange 

Mrs.  Lowry  noted  many 
changes  in  the  26  years  since 
she  started  writing  her  column, 
“We  the  Women.”  When  she 
started,  women  were  discussing 
the  momentous  question,  “Can 
I  have  both  marriage  and  a 
career?”  Now  questions  range 
from  “Can  two  live  as  cheaply 
as  one?”  to  “Is  it  correct  to 
give  a  baby  shower  for  a  bride 
who  was  conspicuously  late  in 
getting  a  wedding  band?” 

Sidna  Brower,  first  undergrad¬ 
uate  to  win  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
“Headliner”  award,  commented 
that  after  two  months  in  the 
North,  she  at  times  feels  like 
a  stranger  in  the  land  where 
she  was  told  that  “segregation 
does  not  exist  and  equality  pre¬ 
vails.” 

Miss  Brower  received  the  cita¬ 
tion  for  her  courageous  stand 
for  law  and  order  expressed  in 
her  editorials  in  the  Mississip- 
pian.  University  of  Mississippi 
daily  newspaper,  at  the  time  of 
James  Meredith’s  enrollment  at 
“Ole  Miss”.  She  is  working  as  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun, 

• 

Sellers  Affiliate 

An  affiliated  office  in  Califor¬ 
nia  has  been  announced  by  Bean 
B.  Sellers,  Arizona  newspaper 
broker,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  has  had  his  office  in  Mesa, 
Arizona.  The  affiliated  office  will 
be  with  Foothill  Associates,  Los 
Altos,  California.  Mr.  Sellers 
will  divide  his  time  between 
Arizona  and  California. 
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lines — Pan  American  Airways 
takes  as  many  as  a  hundred 
editors  when  they  are  inau^- 
rating  a  new  flight.  Hilton 
Hotels  will  take  two  loads  of 
editors  to  open  up  a  hotel  in  a 
foreign  country.” 

Senator  Fulbright  said  the 
junkets  were  not  pertinent  to 
the  inquiry,  adding: 

“What  we  are  interested  in  is 
representatives  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  who  are  paid,  how  they 
operate  and  influence  these 
editors.” 

Wriglit  Protests 

On  Aug.  8  Mr.  Wright  Jr., 
wrote  to  Senator  Fulbright,  ex¬ 
pressing  “grave  concern  about 
the  methods  pursued  by  your 
committee  in  dealing  with  the 
testimony  sent  to  us  for  cor¬ 
rection.” 

“My  family  are  fifth  genera¬ 
tion  Americans ;  our  corporation 
is  a  third  generation  enterprise,” 
the  letter  stated.  “We  have 
always  been  proud  of  our  work 
and  have  considered  it  helpful 
to  the  United  States  and  en¬ 
lightening  to  the  world.” 

The  letter  told  how  Walter 
Pincus,  as  head  of  an  investi¬ 
gating  team  from  the  committee, 
went  over  the  firm’s  files,  ask¬ 
ing  “cooperation  to  determine 
how  a  public  relations  firm  oper¬ 
ates,  to  help  “develop  a  pattern” 
of  the  services  provided  to  client 
governments.  It  said  that  Mr. 
Pincus  had  been  critical  of  the 
firm  as  co-author  of  an  article 
in  the  Reporter  Magazine,  and 
that  Mr.  Wright  had  protested 
against  “this  unnecessary  in¬ 
vasion  and  more  particularly 
against  Mr.  Pincus’  participa¬ 
tion.” 

“It  became  quite  obvious,”  the 
letter  continued,  “that  this  was 
not  an  objective  hearing,  a  sin¬ 
cere  effort  to  inquire  into  the 
‘pattern  of  public  relations  func¬ 
tions  for  a  foreign  government,’ 
but  rather  an  effort  to  build  up 
a  charge  of  misconduct  or 
wrongdoing  against  us  or  at 
least  an  implication  of  wrong¬ 
doing.  .  .  .” 

The  letter  said  that  Mr. 
Wright  had  been  informed  that 
“the  information  .  .  .  was  only 
for  executive  use  and  would  not 
be  released  publicly,”  and  that 
he  appeared  at  the  hearings  in 
March  without  legal  counsel. 
When  he  was  recalled  July  10 
for  a  public  hearing,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Executive  session 
was  made  public  (“contrary  to 
the  earlier  assurances  given  to 
us”). 

“A  member  of  the  press  later 
told  us  he  had  been  alerted  by 
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one  of  the  committee  staff  that 
he,  the  reporter,  would  witness 
one  of  the  ‘worst  offenders’  at 
this  public  hearing,”  Mr.  Wright 
stated. 

“The  resultant  press  cover¬ 
age  was  by  implication  ex¬ 
tremely  damaging  to  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  has  caused  much  con¬ 
cern  to  past,  present  and  future 
clients.  Some  meml)ers  of  the 
press  have  expressed  reluctance 
to  accept  our  material  because 
we  were  a  ‘hot  item.’ 

“To  date,  we  have  never  been 
charged  by  any  government 
agency  with  any  wrongdoing. 
We  have  been  registered  as  for¬ 
eign  agents  for  some  20  years, 
as  required.  Periodically,  as  re¬ 
quired,  we  have  filed  reports 
with  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg¬ 
istration  Act.  And  in  that  time 
we  have  provided  all  required 
information  about  our  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  Chief  of  the  Regis¬ 
tration  Section. 

“The  cost  to  us  of  this  inves¬ 
tigation  has  been  enormous,  in 
terms  of  time  lost,  as  well  as 
out-of-pocket  expenses.” 

The  letter  concluded  with  a 
suggestion  that  Senator  Ful¬ 
bright  should  “state  publicly  the 
fact  that  (he  record,  so  far  as 
the  Hamilton  Wright  Organi¬ 
zation  is  concerned,  shows  no 
illegal  or  unethical  conduct.” 

In  a  renly  received  Aug.  21, 
Senator  Fulbright  passed  over 
the  burden  of  the  protest,  Mr. 
Wright  said,  and  advised  that 
the  witness  could  hav’e  had 
legal  counsel  at  the  hearings. 
The  Senator  denied  making  a 
promise  to  keep  the  transcript 
of  the  testimony  confidential. 

The  committee  has  funds  to 
continue  in  operation  until  next 
Jan.  30.  Onlv  one  more  repre¬ 
sentative  is  scheduled  to  testify. 
There  will  then  be  public  hear¬ 
ings  on  proposed  legislation  and 
news  media  people  will  have  an 
opportunity  then  to  give  their 
views. 

Proposed  Laws 

Other  provisions  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  would  give  the 
Department  of  Justice  injunc- 
tiv'e  powers  it  does  not  now 
possess;  would  outlaw  campaign 
contributions  to  U.S.  political 
parties  or  candidates  by  for¬ 
eign  interests;  and  would  out¬ 
law  contingent-fee  contracts  by 
U.S.  representatives  of  foreign 
governments. 

In  re-writing  labeling  provi¬ 
sions  to  strengthen  present  laws 
which  require  the  registration 
of  foreign  agents,  E&P  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  committee  will 
seek  the  cooperation  of  the  press 
in  determining  how  disclosure 
of  the  source  and  payment  for 
publication  should  be  made 
public. 


Among  the  first  from  news¬ 
paper  ranks  to  react  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  news  sources  should 
be  labeled  was  Walter  Trohan, 
chief  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
Washington  bureau. 

“From  the  nature  of  Ful- 
bright’s  questions  to  witnesses, 
it  would  seem  that  he  feels  that 
newspapers  should  label  mate¬ 
rial  they  receive  from  foreign 
agents,”  Mr.  Trohan  wrote 
Aug.  19.  “This  attitude  isn’t 
especially  complimentary  to  the 
press  or  newspapermen.  One  of 
the  fundamentals  of  a  good  re¬ 
porter  is  the  ability  to  recognize 
propaganda  in  what  is  sent  to 
him  as  news  and  to  edit  it  out 
or  disclose  it  for  what  it  is. 

‘Ridiculous!’ 

“If  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  are  to  inform  their 
readers  of  sources,  the  area  of 
information  becomes  so  big  as  to 
be  ridiculous.  A  tremendous  flow 
of  propaganda  floods  Washing¬ 
ton  newspapermen  every  day, 
the  greatest  amount  of  it  from 
the  government  which  maintains 
batteries  of  press  agents  at  a 
cost  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year.  .  .  . 

“Carried  to  its  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  the  Fulbright  investiga¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  aimed  at 
making  the  field  of  propaganda 
and  news  management  the  par¬ 
ticular  province  of  government 
press  agents,  especially  of  those 
in  the  State  Department,  whose 
operations  would  seem  to  make 
it  the  biggest  foreign  agent  of 
them  all.” 

Mr.  Trohan  noted  that  the 
investigation  has  not  touched 
publicity  firms  or  foreign  agents 
working  for  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  or  so-called  neutral  coun¬ 
tries. 

“Nor  has  the  investigation 
gone  into  the  activities  of  the 
big  time  foreign  agents,  such 
as  capital  law  firms,  which  are 
close  to  the  New  Frontier,”  Mr. 
Trohan  observed. 

Testimony  which  Maj.  Gen. 
Julius  Klein,  a  former  Chicago 
newspaper  executive  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  public  relations,  gave 
to  the  committee  in  executive 
session  has  not  yet  been  made 
public. 

Bad  Effect  Abroad 

Gen.  Klein,  who  does  counsel¬ 
ling  work  for  the  State  of  Hesse 
in  West  Germany  and  advises 
several  large  European  indus¬ 
trial  firms,  declared  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Europe  this  week: 

“I  have  every  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  American  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  their  ability 
to  make  known  to  the  public  the 
difference  between  news,  legiti¬ 
mate  information,  and  question¬ 
able  propaganda.  A  law  such  as 
is  being  considered  would  be  an 
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invasion  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

“This  has  been  a  hearing, 
rather  than  an  investigation,” 
Gen.  Klein  said,  “but  there  is  no 
word  for  hearing  in  German, 
and  it  has  been  translated  as 
‘investigation’.  In  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  when  a  person  or 
firm  is  under  investigation  the 
public  presumes  guilt.” 

Gen.  Klein  said  the  hearings 
were  being  used  to  give  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  idea  that  the  U.S.  press 
is  corrupt. 

Nevertheless,  Gen.  Klein  said 
he  was  confident  that  the  hear¬ 
ings  would  result  in  ]>etter 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
non-diplomatic  representatives 
of  foreign  governments.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  they  will  “re¬ 
move  the  apparent  stigma  which 
uninformed  individuals  attach 
to  those  who  bear  either  the 
title  of  ‘foreign  agent’  or  ‘lobby¬ 
ist’.” 

Selvage  &  Lee 

Testimony  of  James  Cope, 
chairman  of  Selvage  &  Lw, 
which  represents  the  Overseas 
Companies  of  Portugal,  was  also 
made  public  by  the  committee. 
S&L  has  responded  with  a  pam¬ 
phlet  expressing  its  belief  that: 

•  “It  is  within  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  patriotic  American  citi¬ 
zens  to  take  on  assignments  .  . . 
financed  by  foreign  funds. 

•  “There  never  can  be  any 
question  of  the  right  of  the  press 
to  secure  information  wherever 
it  desires,  and  to  disclose  or  not 
disclose  its  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  matter  which  it 
deems  worthy  of  publication. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  willing 
always  to  have  disclosed  the 
part  we  have  played  in  the 
development  of  facts  and 
understanding.” 

‘No  Apology  Needed’ 

Subsequently  Mr.  Cope  said 
to  E&P: 

“Almost  every  sector  of  the 
communications  world  seems  in 
a  hurry  to  appease  whenever 
anyone  barks.  The  sum  total  of 
what  a  free  press,  broadcasting, 
public  relations  and  advertising 
have  accomplished  for  the 
American  society  takes  second 
place  to  no  other  group — and 
that  certainly  goes  for  people 
on  the  public  payroll. 

“Communications  needs  no 
apology  and  little,  if  any,  change 
in  practices  to  mend  minor 
defects.” 

Raise  in  Iceland 

Reykjavik 

Newsmen  resumed  work  Aug. 
14  on  five  dailies  in  Iceland, 
after  a  short  strike,  with  a  raise 
in  minimum  pay  from  $195  to 
$255  monthly. 
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man  witli  talent  and  enthusiasm 
will  receive  as  much  in  journal¬ 
ism  as  he  will  in  any  other  pro¬ 
fession  he  mipht  choose.  A  hack 
or  averaKC  performer  will  not 
do  as  well — nor  would  he  do  as 
well  in  any  other  field  if  he  were 
a  poor  jx'rformer. 

Recently  the  Guild  Reporter 
published  the  salary  list  of 
newsjjaper  staffs  in  Washinjfton, 
Philadelphia,  Memphis,  Akron, 
Xew  York,  Buffalo  and  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Leaving:  out  New  York,  the 
top  salaries  reported  ran  from 
alx)ut  $14,000  to  $18,000  yearly. 
If  you  included  New  York,  the 
top  salaries  would  run  up  to 
$25,000  a  year.  Obviously,  spe¬ 
cial  categories  would  pay  even 
more.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  newsmen  in  certain  areas 
are  underpaid,  but  it  is  also 
undoubtedly  true  that  .some 
lawyers,  dentists  and  enpnneers 
in  certain  areas  are  underpaid. 

Curbs  Enthusiasm 

One  of  the  most  destructive 
effects  of  this  constant  barrage 
of  press  criticism  from  editors 
and  professors  alike  has  been 
a  lessening  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  many  of  those  applying 
for  jobs  as  reporters  and  ^itors 
today.  I  am  sure  that  every  one 
of  you  has  noted  it  among  your 
job  applicants.  It  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  progress  in  our  profes¬ 
sion  that  when  wages  were  at 
their  lowest  in  the  Depression 
and  newsmen  were  really  hard 
pressed,  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
seeking  a  career  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  was  unbounded.  Today, 
when  wages  are  at  an  all  time 
high  and  when  much  that  was 
wrong  has  been  corrected,  en¬ 
thusiasm  has  dwindled. 

I  have  dwelled  at  length  on 
the  part  of  journalism  schools 
in  the  over-all  picture  of  press 
criticism  because  I  deem  it  im¬ 
portant  to  attack  the  problem  at 
the  grass  roots — or  at  the  door 
to  the  future  where  the  new¬ 
comer  stands  waiting.  But  it 
would  be  unfair  to  place  undue 
emphasis  on  this  aspect  of  the 
problem.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  in  the  newsrooms  and 
in  the  editorial  chairs  have  been 
equally  destructive. 

In  the  old  days,  rival  papers 
used  to  flail  away  at  each  other, 
letting  the  adjectives  and  the 
brickbats  fall  with  reckless 
'  abandon.  Each  editor  was  quick 
to  point  out  the  other’s  short¬ 
comings,  and  equally  quick  at 
forgetting  his  own. 

Today  the  fight  is  just  as 
lively  but  the  battleground  has 
shifted.  The  newspapers  put  the 
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knock  on  television.  Tv  and 
radio  are  doing  the  same  in 
equally  spirited  fashion  to  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  news  magazines 
have  launched  their  rockets 
against  newspapers,  tv  and  the 
other  magazines. 

No  other  profession  seems  to 
be  so  singularly  devoted  to  its 
own  decimation. 

Only  in  this  business,  the 
newspaper  business,  does  the 
mote  in  the  other  fellow’s  eye 
always  call  for  the  beanball. 

X  Family  Affair 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
professional  warfare  is  its  fam¬ 
ily  character.  The  tv  station 
can  be  owned  by  the  newspaper 
across  the  street  and  that  is 
only  as  far  as  it  has  to  go  to  find 
its  own  worst  enemy  and  sever¬ 
est  critic.  And,  of  course,  the 
vice  was  never  versa.  Throw  in 
the  local  radio  .station,  which 
the  parent  company  also  may 
own,  and  you  have  the  rowdiest 
family  fight  since  King  Lear  de¬ 
cided  to  make  his  will  in  the 
presence  of  his  three  avaricious 
daughters. 

In  fights  of  this  kind,  we — 
the  newspaper  profession — are 
the  only  losers.  The  public  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember 
how  the  argument  started  or 
how  it  eventually  came  out.  The 
only  conclusion  the  public 
reaches  is  that  you  simply  can’t 
believe  what  you  read  in  the 
newspapers,  what  you  hear  on 
radio,  see  on  tv  or  read  in  the 
magazines.  The  slings  and  ar¬ 
rows  return  like  a  boomerang  to 
knock  down  even  those  who 
threw  them — that  is  the  way 
press  criticism  of  the  press 
finally  comes  out.  A  doubt 
against  one  is  planted  and  it 
grows  to  infect  all. 

And  feeding  the  public’s  cyni¬ 
cism  towards  any  media  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  plays  directly 
into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  destroy  us. 

It  is  an  easy  step  for  the 
government  official,  seeking  to 
get  off  the  hook,  to  convert  pub¬ 
lic  cynicism  into  doubt  as  to  the 
motives  and  integrity  of  the 
press.  Fringe  groups  feed  on 
this  sort  of  thing. 

The  point  I  should  like  to 
make  here  is  NOT  that  we 
should  NOT  be  criticized  or  even 
on  occasion  criticize  ourselves. 
We  cannot  operate  at  maximum 
efficiency  and  inspiration  in  our 
profession  without  accepting 
sound  criticism  from  outside  as 
well  as  inside  sources. 

Honorable  Career 

I  don’t  think  there  is  any 
doubt  that  the  public  at  large 
thinks  it  could  run  better  news¬ 
papers  and  make  better  editors. 
We  will  always  have  that  sort 
of  criticism;  it  is  part  and  par- 
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cel  of  our  job,  like  the  fans 
always  thinking  they  could  run 
the  ball  club  better  than  the 
manager. 

But  I  think  that  within  the 
profession  we  can  and  should 
encourage  a  belief  among  young 
people  that  our  work  is  not  only 
honorable  but  important;  that 
it  is  done  with  integrity  and 
great  skill;  that  it  will  help 
supply  adequate  rewards  for 
those  who  are  competent  and 
that  it  is  a  job  well  worth  doing 
in  this  world. 

Journalism  is  still  an  exciting, 
rewarding,  immensely  interest¬ 
ing  profession.  Right  at  this 
very  moment  somewhere  in  this 
country  a  reporter  is  hurrying 
to  a  plane  crash  or  sitting 
through  a  murder  trial  or  walk¬ 
ing  down  a  troubled  street  in 
the  heart  of  the  integration 
crisis  or  waiting  in  the  west 
wing  of  the  White  House  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
to  appear.  Right  now  American 
reporters  are  all  over  the  world 
— in  Berlin,  in  the  Congo,  in 
Viet  Nam — doing  an  honest  job, 
a  courageous  job,  an  exciting 
and  dangerous  job— a  job  to  fire 
the  imagination  and  reward  the 
enthusiasm  of  any  college 
youngster  if  only  the  professors 
will  tell  them  about  it. 

The  old  urge  that  sent  Mark 
Twain  and  Charles  Dickens  and 
Rudyard  Kipling  and  yes,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  into  the  newspaper 
business  is  still  there  in  pure, 
unalloyed  form,  despite  all  the 
criticism;  the  urge  to  see  some¬ 
thing  happen  and  tell  someone 
else  about  it  as  honestly  and 
accurately  and  picturesquely  as 
we  can. 

• 

Daily  Exposes 
Land  Frauds 

Portland,  Ore. 

Fraudulent  land  sales  in  Ore¬ 
gon  have  been  exposed  and  legal 
actions  taken  against  many  of 
the  promoters  as  a  result  of  an 
extensive  investigation  by  the 
Oregon  Journal  here. 

More  than  100  questionable 
land  developments  were  oper¬ 
ating  in  Oregon  when  reporter 
James  Long  began  a  detailed 
probe  in  April. 

Land  was  offered  for  sale  at 
exhorbitant  prices  and  the  pro¬ 
motions  were  backed  by  elabor¬ 
ate  brochures  picturing  the  quiet 
lakes,  snow  capped  mountains 
and  tall  timber  of  Oregon.  What 
they  did  not  say  was  that  the 
land  involved  was  frequently  in 
Oregon’s  semi-desert  country 
far  removed  from  the  scenic 
splendors  shown  on  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  In  some  cases,  $5-an- 
acre  land  was  going  for  $5,000 
per  lot.  Operators  were  pitching 


their  sales  to  persons  looking 
for  retirement  property  and 
using  the  mails  to  do  so.  Some 
of  the  land  was  not  even  acces¬ 
sible  by  road. 

On  April  17,  Mr.  Long  began 
a  series  which  the  Journal  dis¬ 
played  on  Page  1  and  backed 
editorially.  In  contrast  with 
advertising  pictures,  photos  by 
Journal  photographer  A1  Man¬ 
ner  showed  developments  as 
they  really  looked. 

Results 

The  results  so  far: 

A  strong  state  subdivision  law 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  by 
a  wide  margin  despite  efforts 
of  the  real  estate  lobby  to  block 
it. 

Seventeen  counts  of  conspir¬ 
acy  and  fraud  were  charged 
against  six  men  involved  in  the 
Lake  Valley  subdivision  in  arid 
country  near  Burns.  Named 
were  David  and  Abraham  Kool- 
ish  of  Chicago,  who  recently 
were  convicted  of  swindling  the 
Sister  Kenny  Foundation  of 
more  than  $360,000;  John  M. 
Phillips  Jr.,  Chicago;  Maurice 
A.  Hall,  George  Isaacs  and  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Welaker,  all  of  Los  An¬ 
geles.  A  federal  grand  jury 
returned  the  indictments  June 
14  and  a  trial  is  scheduled  in 
September. 

Charles  M.  Simmons,  who 
operated  an  investment  institute 
bearing  his  name,  used  the  in¬ 
stitute  to  procure  investment 
funds  from  his  students.  They 
chipped  in  more  than  $100,000, 
but  instead  of  the  huge  returns 
they  were  promised,  they  re¬ 
ceived  only  their  cancelled 
checks.  The  Securities  &  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  ordered 
Simmons,  five  associates  and 
eight  companies  they  control  to 
refrain  from  selling  securities 
and  conducting  any  fraudulent 
operations.  The  SEC  asked  a 
federal  court  to  place  the  com¬ 
panies  in  receivership.  The  state 
refused  to  issue  a  license  to  the 
institute. 

The  district  attorney  and  U.S. 
attorney’s  office  are  investi¬ 
gating  further  into  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Simmons  and  other 
developers  uncovered  by  Long’s 
probe.  Additional  indictments 
appear  imminent. 

Another  company.  Sunset 
Homes  Inc.,  has  ceased  opera¬ 
tions  in  Oregon.  Others  are 
cleaning  up  their  own  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  Journal’s  success  in 
achieving  a  crackdown  against 
unethical  land  promoters  fol¬ 
lowed  previous  investigations 
into  phony  psychologists,  who 
were  protected  by  obsolete  laws, 
and  weak  laws  dealing  with  sex- 
offenders.  Both  series  brought 
action  from  the  legislature. 
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Daniel  NicoU 
Dies  at  76; 
Blocks’  Aide 


Career  Began  at  Age  12 


Mr.  Nicoll  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  at  12  as  an  office 
boy  for  Henry  L.  Stoddard,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  now-extinct  New 
York  Evening  MaiL  He  worked 
days  for  the  Mail  and  went  to 
night  school,  completing  his 
high  school  education,  and  at¬ 
tended  City  College  of  New 
York  for  one  year. 

His  career  blossomed  at  the 
Mail.  In  turn  he  became  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  publisher,  assistant 
circulation  director,  circulation 
director,  advertising  manager, 
business  manager,  publisher, 
and  a  partner  in  the  firm. 

This  phase  of  his  career  end¬ 
ed  when  Mr.  Stoddard  sold  the 
Mail  to  Frank  Munsey.  Mr. 
Nicoll  then  became  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Gilman  &  Nicoll, 
newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 


Met  Haul  Block  Sr. 


Mr.  Nicol  had  met  the  late 
Paul  Block  Sr.,  whose  firm,  Paul 
Block  &  Associates,  had  been 
advertising  representatives  for 
the  Mail.  On  Sept.  1,  1926,  Mr. 
Nicoll  began  an  association  with 
the  Block  family  which  contin¬ 
ued  more  than  36  years. 

Mr.  Nicoll’s  life  was  marked 
by  several  personal  griefs,  in- 
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eluding  the  deaths  of  his  wife, 
a  granddaughter  and  a  grand- 


Daniel  Nicoll,  76,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  Toledo  (0.) 
Blade  and  Toledo  Times,  died 
Aug.  17  in  French  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  following  a  long 
illness  due  to  a  heart  ailment. 

A  New  Yorker  all  his  life, 
Mr.  Nicoll  directed  the  New 
York  office  of  the  three  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  had  been  a  longtime 
associate  of  the  late  Paul  Block 
and  members  of  his  family. 


Mr.  Nicoll  never  thought  of 
retirement  and  recently  told  a 
friend:  “My  newspaper  career 
has  been  a  thrill  ever  since  I 
took  my  first  job.” 

Ml*.  Nicoll  is  survived  by  a 
brother,  Harry,  and  two  grand¬ 
children,  Sally  and  Deborah 
Stein,  all  of  New  York. 


George  A.  Hiester,  73,  re¬ 
tired  production  manager, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer;  Aug.  9. 


Thomas  J.  Roche,  71,  resort 
and  travel  advertising.  New 
York  Times;  Aug.  11. 


ARTHtiR  S.  Kany,  78,  the¬ 
atrical  and  art  critic,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal-Herald;  Aug. 


Fred  Otis  Newman,  59,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  city  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Aug.  14. 


Cliff  Clines,  51,  city  editor, 
Wichita  Falls  (Texas)  Record- 
News;  Aug.  13. 


William  G.  Wiley,  52,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune;  Aug.  15. 


Bernice  Oster  Cober,  68,  co¬ 
publisher  with  her  husband  of 
the  Ukiah  (Calif.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal;  Aug.  14. 


Robert  J.  B.  Flemming,  66, 
former  city  editor,  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Call;  Aug.  14. 


Harry  E.  Burris,  52,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  mail  room, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News; 


Oakley  Dalgleish  Dies; 
Toronto  Publisher 


Edith  M .  Barber, 

Foot!  Expert,  Dies 

Edith  M.  Barber,  81,  who 
wrote  the  “Your  Food  Prob¬ 
lems”  column  for  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation  for  many 
years  and  who  formerly  was 
food  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  died  Aug.  19  in  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  where  she  went 
last  February  to  visit  a  sister. 

Miss  Barber  served  two  terms 
as  president  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  in 
1945  and  1946.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  press  relations  chairman 
of  the  American  Dietetic  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  president  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association  and  of  New 
York  Home  Economics  Women 
in  Business. 

She  won  a  number  of  awards 
for  her  columns  and  she  was  the 
author  of  several  books  on  food 
subjects.  She  was  educated  at 
Drexell  Institute  in  Philadelphia 
and  Columbia  University. 


Toronto 

Oakley  Dalgleish,  53,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  died  Aug.  15  in  Toron¬ 
to  General  Hospital  after  a 
heart  seizure  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Dalgleish  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  in  1957, 
moving  up  from  twin  posts  of 
editor-in-chief  and  assistant 
publisher  to  succeed  Harry  G. 
Kimber. 

A  native  of  Moose  Jaw,  he 
liegan  his  newspaper  career  in 
Western  Canada,  serving  on 
newspapers  in  Vancouver,  Ed¬ 
monton  and  Regina.  He  joined 
the  Globe  and  Mail  in  1934  after 
spending  five  years  in  England 
and  Europe  in  newspaper  work. 

During  the  Second  World 
War,  Mr.  Dalgleish  spent  two 
years  in  Ottawa  and  returned 
to  Toronto  in  1945  to  become 
acting  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  during  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  A.  A.  Mcintosh.  He  was 
appointed  editor-in-chief  in  1947 
and  assistant  publisher  five 
years  later. 

He  conceived  the  Weekly 
Globe  with  its  feature  sections 
and  magazine;  he  launched  and 
personally  directed  the  Ov'erseas 
Edition,  the  first  edition  of  a 
Canadian  newspaper  to  be  cir¬ 
culated  round  the  world. 

Report  on  Business,  a  nation¬ 
ally  distributed  twice-weekly 
section  of  financial  and  indus¬ 
trial  news,  was  one  of  his  great¬ 
est  successes  but  he  saw  it  as 
only  a  beginning.  To  Mr.  Dal¬ 
gleish,  it  was  the  first  step  in  a 
program  that  would  lead  to 
simultaneous  publication  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  across  Canada. 


Pleased,  Never  Satisfied 


“Be  pleased  with  your  paper,” 
he  once  told  his  staff,  “but  never 
be  satisfied.” 


Oakley  Hedley  Dalgleish  was 
never  satisfied  himself.  He 
roamed  his  newspaper  plant  day 
and  night,  prodding  and  push¬ 
ing  his  staff  tow’ard  “quality.” 
It  was  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  words  in  his  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

To  obtain  quality,  he  became 
actively  involved  in  the  affairs 
of  every  department  of  his  news¬ 
paper.  He  refused  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  his  desk  and  traveled 
the  world,  pinpointing  locations 
for  bureaus,  finding  new  corre¬ 
spondents  and  turning  up  stories 
on  his  own. 


to  know  it  first  hand.  He  went 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  when  it 
was  not  a  popular  thing  to  do 
and  he  made  the  Globe  and 
Mail  the  world’s  first  newspaper 
with  a  bureau  in  Peking. 


Aided  Press  in  Africa 


In  his  six  years  as  editor  and 
publisher,  he  traveled  more  than 
250,000  miles.  He  interviewed 
Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  in 
Russia  and  Vice-Premier  Chen 
Yi  in  China.  Less  than  two 
years  ago,  he  spent  two  hours 
in  private  conversation  with 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac¬ 
millan  in  London.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  future  of  the 
British  West  Indies  was  very 
much  involved  with  the  future 
of  Canada  and  he  made  it  his 
business  to  know  political  and 
business  leaders  of  the  islands. 

He  .shared  with  R.  Howard 
Webster,  owner  and  chairman 
of  the  Ixiard  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  a  concern  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  development  of  the 
emerging  nations  of  Africa. 
They  worked  closely  with  the 
Aga  Khan  in  providing  support 
and  assistance  for  the  East 
African  Newspapers  (Nation 
Series)  Ltd.  in  the  confidence 
that  a  free  and  honest  press 
would  further  the  cause  of 
democratic  principles. 


Late  Canadian  Editor 
Honored  bv  Historians 


He  felt  that  the  newspaper 
reader  had  a  right  to  know  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world  and 


Ottawa,  Ont. 

A  plaque  was  unveiled  July  30 
in  memory  of  the  late  John 
Wesley  Dafoe,  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press, 
by  the  Archaeological  and  His¬ 
toric  Sites  Board  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Travel  and  Pub¬ 
licity  in  Combermere. 

Mr.  Dafoe  died  in  1944  at  77 
years  of  age  after  having  served 
a  colorful  newspaper  career. 
Beginning  on  the  Montreal 
(Que.)  Star  at  the  age  of  17,  he 
left  to  be  the  first  editor  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal.  He  resigned 
when  he  realized  that  at  19 
years  of  age,  he  was  too  young 
for  a  “position  of  such  great 
responsibility.” 

He  went  to  the  Manitoba  (now 
the  Winnipeg)  Free  Press,  then 
had  nine  years  editorial  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  Montreal  Herald 
before  returning  to  the  Free 
Press  as  editor.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  until  his  death. 

He  is  referred  to  as  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  independent  Western 
liberalism. 


B! 
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Wichifa  Eagle  and  Beacon  places  order  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Left  to 
right:  Bud  Pollock,  midwest  regional  manager  for  Hoe;  William  Law¬ 
rence,  supervisor  of  the  Eagle  and  Beacon  press  room;  Glenn  Cummins, 
production  manager,  and  John  H.  Colburn,  publisher  and  editor. 


W  ichita  Expansion 
Begins  with  Order 
For  Color  Presses 


The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
and  Beacon  Publishing  Co.  has 
placed  an  order  with  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  Inc.  for  a  Colormatic  press, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by 
William  W.  Henderson,  vice- 
president  for  press  sales  and 
engineering. 

The  order  consists  of  six 
press  units,  two  color  cylinders, 
one  super  -  production  double 
former  double  delivery  2:1  fold¬ 
er,  and  six  fully  automatic  reel, 
tension  and  web  splicing  mecha¬ 
nisms. 

The  order  includes  bedplate 


provision  for  two  future  Color¬ 
matic  units,  thus  the  new  press 
will  eventually  match  the  page 
capacity  of  the  eight-unit  Hoe 
Color  Convertible  press  on 
which  the  Beacon  and  Eagle  are 
now  printed. 

“The  additional  press  units 
are  part  of  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  and 
the  Wichita  Beacon,”  said  John 
H.  Colburn,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor.  “These  additional  units  will 
give  us  greater  flexibility  in 
scheduling  special  editions  and 
special  sections  and  will  be  es¬ 
sential  to  meeting  production 
deadlines  for  a  long  range  cir¬ 
culation  development  program.” 

The  combined  circulation  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle  and  the 
Wichita  Beacon  is  more  than 
202,000  daily.  The  new  press 
will  l)e  delivered  early  next  year. 


Proposed  Paper 
Gets  New  Press 

Midwest  City,  Okla. 

Midwest  City,  Oklahoma,  and 
its  surrounding  area,  will  have 
a  new  daily  and  Sunday  offset 
newspaper  in  the  fall,  according 
to  William  P.  Atkinson,  founder 
and  developer  of  Midwest  City. 

The  projected  plan  for  this 
newspaper,  the  Oklahoma  Jour¬ 
nal,  received  greater  emphasis 
when  Mr.  Atkinson  announced 
the  purchase  of  a  new  four  unit 
Goss  Urbanite  web  offset  press. 

“The  decision  to  purchase  this 
press  came  after  six  months  of 
research  including  several  trips 
to  various  offset  newspaper 
I  plants  all  over  the  United 
States.”  Mr.  Atkinson  added. 

According  to  L.  J.  Robbins, 
Goss’  southwest  representative, 
“this  will  be  the  first  Goss 
Urbanite  in  the  State  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  although  there  are  al¬ 


ready  over  50  of  these  pres.ses 
either  installed  or  now  being 
manufactured.” 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  said  that  a  new  32,000 
square  foot  two  story  building 
was  started  on  July  20.  The 
building  completion  will  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Goss  Urbanite  Press. 

Mr.  Atkinson  is  now  publisher 
of  the  Midwest  City  Leader  a 
letterpress  weekly.  It  will  cease 
operation  when  the  new  Okla¬ 
homa  Journal  starts. 

• 

Printer’s  Bill 

Cleveland 
Cleveland  Councilman  Nor- 
bert  G.  Dennerll  is  being  sued 
in  Municipal  Court  as  publisher 
of  the  defunct  Cuyahoga  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  a  tabloid  weekly,  for 
debts  totaling  $563.39,  which  he 
incurred  in  his  efforts  to  put  out 
the  paper  last  winter  during  the 
Cleveland  newspaper  strike.  The 
suits  were  filed  by  a  printing 
company. 
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Back  at  Home  Base 

Toronto 

Robert  Nielson,  Toronto  Star 
European  correspondent  at  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
returned  to  Toronto  as  associate 


editorial  page  editor.  Mark 
Harrison,  ^itorial  page  editor, 
has  been  posted  to  London  for 
the  next  two  years  to  cover  in¬ 
ternational  affairs.  Mr.  Niel¬ 
son  visited  18  countries  during 
his  tenure  in  London. 


ANNOUNOIMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proiierties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binirhainton.  N.  Y. 

Eetabliahed  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity.  ! 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  I 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  ' 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact 
selling;. 

IJIN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


NEWSPAPER  .SERVICE  COMPANY, 
Inc.,  |>rovide8  experienced  Kuidance  in 
purchasing  and  settinK  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing;.  P.  O.  i)r.  12428.  Pana¬ 
ma  City,  Fla. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
Upland  California 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspaiiers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
l>a|>er  too  Wk— none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising;  and  financially  qualilred  buyers 
<lesire  to  become  publishers.  Your  confi¬ 
dence  resiiected.  Dixie  Newspapers. 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIF.  Rural  Exclusive  Weekly. 
Above-averag;e  plant.  $95,000  g;ros8, 
$25,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at  i 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated  | 
property  tops  capital  gainswise.  Joseph  i 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Brokers,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  i 


CREAM-OF-'THE-CROP  WEEKLIES : 
Colo.  $115M-$90M-$70M;  New  Eng. 
$125M;  Ind.  $235M;  Minn.  $70M-$55M ; 
Wash.  $120M.  Others:  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


GROWTH  GROUT  ' 

First  offering  of  suburban  quality 
group,  one  6000  paid,  two  free  but  j 
easily  switched.  Well-equipped  plant,  ' 
building  with  expansion  room,  will 
gross  $110  to  $120  thousand  this  year. 
High  growth  area  can  easily  double 
this  in  five  years.  $30,000  down  with 
$80,000  balance  from  earnings  for  well- 
qualified  buyer.  Box  272,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SO.  CAUF.  SEMI-WEEKLY.  Fast¬ 
growing  suburban  city,  good  plant, 
operating  profit  $70,000  including  serv¬ 
ices  of  owner,  $115,000  down,  g;ood 
terms.  Gross  is  over  half  million.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 


We  lielieve  we  can  offer  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  list  of  weekly  newspapers  for 
sale.  We  are  a  national  organization. 

1.  NOR’THEAST.  ABC  weekly.  Volume 
exceeds  $90,000.  Fine  shop.  Priced  at 
$100,000  with  one-half  down. 

2.  MIDWBST.  EsUblished  weekly.  1962 
volume  exceeded  $115,000.  Priced  at 
$145,000  including  the  building. 

3.  SOUTH.  County  seat  exclusive.  Vol¬ 
ume  exceeds  $60,000.  Priced  at  $85,000. 
29%  down. 

4.  WIST.  Semi-weekly  with  real  daily 
potential.  Requires  $45,000  down. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Loe  Angeles  28,  California 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

A  $40,000  YEARLY  INCOME— yours 
as  working  owner  of  century-old,  un- 
upi>ose<l  weekly  newspaper  &  printing 
business  in  upstate  N.  Y,  About  $35,- 
oOO  <lown  handles.  Write  fully,  please. 
The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Business  Opportunities 

WANT  PRINTING  PLANT  and  ad- 
vertisiriK  cooperation  for  established 
newspaper.  N.Y.C.  Box  277»  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Job  Printing 


PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter 
connection  to  Washington,  D.C.,  Pitta. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  comix>sition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence. 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6563,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINT  IT  IN  FLORIDA 
Fast  web  offset  at  Newspress  Co. 

P.  Or.  Box  431,  St.  Petersburg  33731 


ROTARY  OFTSET 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  on  new 
Goss  Suburban  for  newspapers,  other 
work.  From  paste-up  or  complete  job, 
hot  or  cold  type.  Competitive  prices, 
with  top  quality  a  bonus.  For  quota¬ 
tion  call  or  write:  Norman  Harrington. 
The  Star-Democrat,  Elaston,  Maryland. 
Code.  301,  TA  2-1500. 


Press  Engineers 

PRINTING  PRESS 

INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 
Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6868 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 
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Equipment  Msrt 


BUYORSELLNEWORUSEDNEWSPAPEREQUIPMENTINTHISBIG  MARKET-PLACE 


C.itmpoKing  Ritnm 


INTERTYPES 

MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/34 
mags.— 4  Molds 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
mairs. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90.  2/72  A 
2/34  maKS.— 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  — 
3/72  males. — 4  Molds 


LINOTYPES 


MODEL  33  RANGEMASTER  Head- 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  A  2/72  wide 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  A  4/34 
mags. — 6  Molds 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers, 
Electric  Pots,  Feeders,  A.C.  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

TAKE  OVER  LEASE  on  offset  com¬ 
posing  equipment.  Friden  recorder,  re¬ 
producer.  IVpro.  Varityi>er,  Headliner. 
Will  discount  10%.  All  new!  News, 
2769  E.  Atlantic  Blvd.,  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla. 

FULL-PAGE  TABLOID  Steel  Galley 
Trays — H"  X  18" — 25c  Ea.  Brooklyn 
Daily,  2428  Surf  Ave.,  Brooklyn-24, 
N.  Y. 

JUSTOWRITERS  .  Two  8  pt.  repro¬ 
ducers,  three  recorders.  $1,500  to  $1,700 
each.  Varitirper,  unus^,  with  nine 
fonts,  $3,000  fully  equipiied.  Warren 
County  Observer,  Box  88,  Warren, 
Penna.  RA  3-8200. 

UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER  com¬ 
plete  with  6  molds  and  11  slides.  1956 
Model  with  gas  pot.  In  every  <lay  use. 
Asking  $1,250.  Contact:  Daily  Journal- 
Gasette,  Mattoon,  Illinois. 

L.  A  B.  HEAVY  DCTTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  A  B.  SALES  CTIMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.  C. 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaiwr  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


I  Compasing  Ktutm 


'  GIANT  CASTER — Like  new.  High-low 
l««se  (.763"  .853").  Also  one  18  pt 
mold,  .76.5".  Margach  fee»ler.  4400  Watt 
electric  |»ot,  220  volt.  60  cycle,  alter¬ 
nating  current  —  $1,200.  For  further 
I  particulars  write  William  W.  Price, 
i  News-Journal  Cjtmpany,  831  Orange 
I  Street,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  19899. 

ORDER  CHA8K  COXVEIRSION  BARS  NOW  | 
and  be  ready  for  October  change  over,  | 
I  4-pica  Filler  Bars  only  $4.50  plain,  ; 

$6.00  with  liolster.  Wider  sises  ac-  ; 
'  cordingly.  Made  of  j.m.  Duralumin  Base  ' 
I  metal.  Jack  Mtaire  Newspaiier  Produc¬ 
tion  Outfitter.  560  Eastland.  Berea, 

I  Ohio.  I 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  A  FRIDEN 
3"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  A  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Pressen  &  Machinery 


COLOR  HUMP  UNIT 

for  Hoe  “Simplex"  Press 
22% "  cutoff 

COLOR  HUMP  UNITS 

i  for  Goss  Arch-type-Unit,  Hoe  Unit  or 
'  Duplex  Semi-cylindrical  presses,  22%" 
I  page  cutoff.  Goss  Arch-type-Unit  press 
23A"  cutoff.  Write  for  particulars. 

lirORADE  YOUR  PRESS  EQITIPMENT 

j  NEWSPAPER 
EQUIPMENT  SERVICES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  1144 — Sta.  A,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Prestex  &  Machinery 


scon  PRESS— 223/4 

3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  FOLDER  — 
BALLOON  FORMER  COLOR  trYL- 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTF  3- 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO- 
MA'nC  TiaiSIONS  —  AC  125  HP  2 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 

These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearing 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  or 
full  color  work  and  can  be  imraedi:itely 
aval  lable. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Prestes  &  Machinery 


FOR  SALE 

GOSS 

8-UNIT  PRESS 
23-9/16  Cut-Off 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units.  2  double  folders, 
22%*  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders.  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP  AC,  C-W  drives.  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  on 
or  about  September  Ist.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Snvspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


Now  set  for  69"  paper 
Two  modern  color  humps  —  4  Capa 
fountains 

i  Two  Cline  Westinghouse  125  H.P,  A.C 
Drives. 

8  Reels  and  tension 
EIxtra  parts  and  rollers 
Two  complete  control  boards 
Also  conveyor  equipment 

This  press  equipment  now  availaUi, 
will  divide. 

Halverson  Stuffing  Machines.  Five  4 
j  pocket  complete  vacuum  equipnwBt, 
I  Handles  to  64-page  sections.  4,500  ptt 
I  hour  each  machine.  Good  operating  cos- 
dition.  $2000.00 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  tines  (S  SOc  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  tines  (&  90c;  2  @  $1.00; 
1  tine  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  nininun. 
Air-nail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinis,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  nade  for  then.  EAP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  tines  (S  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  tines  ®  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  tine 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50e  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  nininun.  Air-nail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuosdoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders* 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  nailed  daily  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  Third  Avu.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y..  10022 
Phono  PLano  2-70S0 


HIGH  SPEED  HOE  i 
DOUBLE  FOLDER  j 

I  23-9/16"  cut-off,  serial  #  2916,  age 
!  1940,  rated  52,U00  per  hour,  up  to  96 
I  patfes.  with  heavy  duty  conveyors, 
i  Available  immediately,  located  in  | 

'  Miami,  Fla.  | 

’  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

j  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  | 

!  32-PAGE  TUBULAR  —  double  width.  ' 
double  folder,  22%"  cut-off:  now  run-  , 
ning;  $900.00  per  page  or  liest  offer.  'i 
MACEY-STITCH-A-FOLD.  model  700,  ; 
sheet  sise  up  to  11^  x  17t/4 — now  used 
in  T.V.  supplement  production,  6,000 
per  hour :  $3,500,  or  brat  offer. 
FOSTER  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT , 
ROLLER — $2,600 — or  best  offer.  i 

All  items  subject  to  prior  sale.  1 
Paul  lannuzzi,  Gen.  Mgr.  I 

I  DAISONS  PUBLICATIONS  LIMITED  I 
I  14  Bentworth  Ave., 

!  Toronto  19,  Ontario,  Canada 

,  6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

!  Two  Color  Cylinders.  23-9/16*  cut-off. 

I  6  GOSS  UNITS  i 

I  Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%"  cut-off. 

i  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

1  P.O.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS  —  Two 
I  units  with  long  side  frames,  one  with 
I  reverse  for  color,  both  with  thrust 
i  adjustments  on  plate  cylinders,  extra 
I  roll  arms  and  cat  walks  included,  all 
I  you  need  to  make  your  16  into  a  24 
page  press.  Midway  Press,  11973 
I  Rivera  Rd.,  Santa  Fe  Springs.  Calif. 

HOE  PRESS 
Length  paper  pages,  22%" 

2  Units.  4  pages  wide 
64  Tabloid  pages  collect 
1  Folder 
(Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  204,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

i  PRESS  MOTOR— 75  H.P..  870  R.P.M.. 

I  A.C.,  3  PH,  60  CY.  Newly  wound, 

I  completely  reconditioned.  10  H.P. 

Inching  Motor.  A.C..  825  R.P.M.  The 
I  Lima  Citizen,  Lima,  Ohio. 


HOE  PRESSES  i 

30  Units  vertical  and  3  Units  arch  ; 
design,  23-9/16  cut-off  Equipped  with 
6  folders  in  24  unit  line  and  one  folder 
In  9  unit  line.  Priced  at  $1600.  per  ; 
unit  &  per  folder,  these  presses  are  in 
good  condition.  Available  fall  1963. 
Your  inspection  invited  to  view  equip¬ 
ment  in  operation. 

Contact:  Production  Office 
TELEGRAM  PUBLISHING  CO.  LTD., 
Toronto-1  Canada. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4  Arch  type  units,  one  unit  reversible 
with  Color  cylinder,  double  folder 
231“,"  cutoff,  A.C.  motor  drive. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip.  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  | 

GOSS  PRESS  I 

Length  paper  page,  23-9/16"  I 
4  Units,  2  pages  wide  i 

64  Pages  tabloid  collect 
Spot  color 
Complete  stereo 
Now  in  operation 
Box  178,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

COLE  FOLDERS  " 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 

(2)  COX-O-TYPE  PRESSES  in  first- 
class  condition.  Can  be  sold  twinned  or 
separately.  Improved  color  unit  on  one 
press.  Available  about  Nov.  1.  Kelley 
St  Jamison,  Inc.,  239  Court  Ave., 
Memphis  4,  Tenn. 

GOSS  (X)ME!T:  8-Page,  A,C.  motor, 
A-1  shape.  Only  $6,000.  Send  for  list 
of  Buys.  You  will  always  save  money 
by  being  on  my  mailing  list.  Printers' 
Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

REAL  PRESS  BARGAIN 
Miehle  A-1  Cylinder  Press  with  chases, 
rollers  and  delivery  table.  Phone  394- 
2183  or  write:  The  South  Lake  Press, 
CHerraont,  Florida. 


G.  R.  Benedict 
Business  Manager 

I  Evansville  Printing  Corporation 
201  N.W.  Second  St. 
Evansville,  Indiana 

I  Stereotype 

I  Pony  Autoplate  23-9/16"  Cut-Off,  7/11* 
thick  plates,  now  available.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

STA-HI  AUTOFORMER:  Excelleit 
condition  —  pace.  Cut-off  to  22%. 
$760  on  floor.  Kentucky  New  Eln, 
Hopkinsville.  Ky. 

ALICO  EVEINRAY  mat  drier  with 
automatic  fee<i  and  ejector  device.  Ustd 
to  obtain  high  mat  shrinkage.  Will  sell 
for  reasonable  offer.  Write  Willisii 
W.  Price,  News-Journal  Company,  811 
Orange  Street,  Wilmington.  Delaware. 
19899. 

1960  HAMMOND  S-8  PLATESHAVEE 
complete  with  stereo  shell  plate  hold¬ 
down.  shell  gang  plate  holder  and 
standard  equipment.  220  volt  3  phsM 
60  cycle  with  bars.  Cost— $3500:  will 
sell  for  only  $1900.  William  Branes, 
Standard-Press,  Burlington,  Wis. 

W'anted  to  Huy 

WANTED  —  32  Page  Single  Width 
I  Rotary  Press  with  Color  and  Stereo 
I  Equipment.  Peacock  Publishing  Co., 

I  2319  Milwaukee  Ave.,  (Chicago,  III. 
j  60647 

I  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT  ROLLER.  Writ* 
I  giving  price,  etc.,  to:  Geo.  Bauer,  Her- 
!  ald-Tribune,  Sarasota.  F7a. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4691 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  will  paj 
cash  for  good  used  Ludlow  and/or 
Elrod.  Write  fully.  Box  174,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y 

LUDLOW’S  47-H  SAMSON  MATS  i« 
48  and  72  point,  caps,  lower  and 
figures.  News  Pub.  Co..  Tell  City,  Ind 

PLEASE  STATE  BEST  CASH  PRICB’ 
on  12  to  16-page  Tubular  press  and 
give  details.  Box  129,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

USED  PONY  AUTOPLATE  23A' 
Cut-off  iV"  thick  plates.  Prefer  vacuun 
and  water  arch.  Gainesville  Sun.  P.  0. 
57,  Gainesville,  I'la. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


iilminintratire! 

business  manager  —  A|fgreB*ive.  i 
ambitious,  energetic,  live  moneymaker. 
Free  hiinil  lo  build  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation,  ru!i  plant.  Small  daily,  striving 
city,  enormous  imsaibilities  tri-county 
field  Zone  it.  Inexpensive  living,  modest 
salary,  lewarding  bonus.  Write  fully. 
Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGER-EUITOR  NEEJDED  imme¬ 
diately.  Farm  cooperative  publication 
needs  experienced  man  to  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  editorial  policy,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Reply:  Coopera¬ 
tive  Digest,  416  East  State  St.,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 

UNBELIEVABLE  GROWTH  calls  for 
hiring  of  Business-Advertising  Manager 
who  can  ably  assist  publisher.  Offset 
paiier,  uniler  present  management,  has 
risen  in  lb  months  from  b-page  tabloid 
to  2U-|>aKe  standard  in  competitive  Los 
Angeles  area.  We  need  sound  business 
man  who  can  (lualify  for  part  owner- 
^ip.  Box  3U.>.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

aRClILATION  MANAGER  for  Zone 
2  weekly,  going  semi-weekly.  Be  one 
of  four  top-man  team.  NMd  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ‘‘Little  Merchant”  Plan.  Profit- 
sharing  incentive  plan  -+-  opportunity 
for  stock  tonus.  Box  234,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  for  Zone  9 
afternoon  and  Sunday  pai)er  with 
"Little  Merchant”  Plan.  Sales-mindecl 
and  responsible.  Box  264,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  for  PM  Daily  and  Sunday  in 
Zone  7 — 12,300  to  15.000  range.  State 
experience  and  salary  requirements 
first  letter.  Prefer  second  man  from 
larger  paper  or  successful  manager 
from  smaller  oiieration.  Box  308,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

Clatsified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Metropolitan  Daily,  85,000  Circulation, 
Zone  4,  is  seeking  a  Classifiecl  man 
with  i>roven  ability,  capable  of  man¬ 
aging,  training  and  supervising  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
Iihases  of  classified  and  classifietl  dis¬ 
play  including  phone  room  operation. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
devoted  classified  man  with  drive  and 
progressive  views.  Write  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  present  salary.  All  replies  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  Box  313,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

TWO  RETTAIL  SPACE  SALESMEN: 
one  to  become  advertising  manager. 
Opportunity  with  fast  growing  Zone 
2  weekly  near  metro  areas.  Ambition 
rewarded  with  cash  and  stock  par¬ 
ticipation.  Box  243,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Three  of 
four  advertising  managers  here  during 
last  ten  years  are  now  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  our  group.  If  you  are 
able,  energetic,  ambitious,  we  offer 
tremendous  potential  —  present  and 
future.  Zone  7.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  16,000  DAILY. 
Minimum  3-6  years‘  experience.  Good 
on  layout  and  copy.  Join  young,  con¬ 
genial,  creative  staff  on  a  newspaper 
that‘B  the  linage  leader  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  group  in  North  Central  Illinois. 
Box  252,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

.STATE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
wanted  for  regional  magazine.  Real 
opportunity  for  a  go-getter  who  wants 
to  get  ahead.  Long  hours,  hard  work, 
top  salary  +  incentives,  ^nd  complete 
resume  to  Box  260,  Biditor  &  Publisher, 

AD  MANAGER  for  offset  suburban 
Houston  weekly  nee<le<i.  Opportunity 
unlimited.  35000  to  38000.  Send  all 
lairticulars  to:  Publisher.  Memorial 
Mirror,  9186  Katy  Road,  Houston, 
Texas  77055.  i 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  .Suburban 
New  York.  Top  circulation.  Good 
salary  and  tonus.  Full  particulars.  Box 
280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  .SALESMAN  for  pro¬ 
gressive  P.M.  daily  of  8400  circulation, 
^perience  desirable  but  not  required. 
Goto  pay.  group  life,  i>ension  plan,  etc. 
Write  full  details  to:  J,  R.  Scamehorn, 
Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mich. 

ADVFJITISING  .SALESMAN  skilled  in 
layout,  promotion.  Suburban  back- 
grouml  preferred,  for  Washington 
(1).  C.  1  weekly  group.  Box  367,  Vienna. 
Va.,  or  phone  ,‘185-7000. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  Various 
New  England  dailies  are  seeking  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesmen.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typed  resume  to  New  England 
Ilaily  Newspaper  Association,  340 
Main  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  salesman.  Must  be  strong 
in  sales  and  layout.  30,000  circulation 
newspaper  in  one  of  Florida‘s  finest 
areas.  Write  all  details  to:  Jack 
Miller,  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

MILWAUKEE  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY, 
soon  to  go  offset,  needs  experienced 
Advertising  Manager  at  once.  Goto 
pay,  insurance,  vacation.  Wauwatosa 
(Wis.)  News-Times. 

PERSONABLE  YOUNG  MAN  for 
(luality  weekly.  Excellent  opportunity 
in  growing  community.  Send  resume, 
references,  salary  requirements  to: 
William  Canino,  Hammonton  (N.  J.) 
News. 

SOCIETY  PUBUCA’nON.  extensive 
circulation  Southern  States,  desires 
established  Agency  to  sell  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  Exclusive  contract — excellent 
compensation.  For  full  information 
address  Box  288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  RETAIL  SALESMAN  to  join 
staff  of  four  in  a  fine  community  of 
30,C00.  Must  have  the  ability  to  handle 
all  type  accounts.  Please  include  photo 
in  resume.  Send  to  Jack  Powell,  The 
Ijancaster  Eagle-Gazette,  Lancaster, 
Ohio. 


WANTED:  A  LEADER!  DBSKMAN-RBPORTE 

newsroom  on  small,  5 

The  Advertising  Director  of  one  of  the 

Midwest‘s  leading  MES  newspapers  Must  definitely  kn^  h 
needs  an  understudy.  The  man  he  shop.  Duk 

selects  can  come  from  retail,  classified,  Scan-A-Graver  operatio 
national,  promotion  or  editorial.  This  Pay>OK  excess  of  ^,50 
man  may  now  be  a  department  head  j  requirem 

or  a  second  man  on  a  staff.  He  must  be  Send  pix.  No  calls  or 
superior  in  appearance,  intelligence  climate,  mounwns,  i 
and  ability.  If  you  think  you  qualify,  camping,  hunting.  K 
write  today,  giving  complete  informa-  Press, 
tion  as  to  education,  experience,  age 

and  personal  traits.  Enclose  a  recent  DESKMAN  for  Connec 
photograph.  The  opportunity  is  here —  eral  copy  reading,  ne 
the  future  unlimittol  Box  258,  Editor  ence  helpful.  Fast-gn 
&  Publisher.  benefits.  Box  222,  Edi 
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AGGRESSIVE  REa>ORTER  needed  by 
10,000  circulation  daily  in  Pocono 
Mountains.  Conunand  of  English  lan¬ 
guage  required.  Freedom  of  expression 
and  initiative  encouraged.  Send  qualifi¬ 
cations  to;  Daily  Record.  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  or  call  Area  Code  717  421-3000. 

DESKMAN-REPORTE®  for  s’-staff 
newsroom  on  small,  5-day  daily  in  a 
coming  area  with  building  of  dams. 
Must  definitely  know  how  to  coordinate 
work  with  shop.  Darkroom  procedure, 
Scan-A-Graver  operation  desirable.  Was 
paying  excess  of  35,500  above  fringes. 
State  salary  requirement,  experience. 
Send  pix.  No  calls  or  wires.  Healthful 
climate,  mountains,  scenery,  fishing, 
camping,  hunting.  Montrose  (Colo.) 
Press. 

DESKMAN  for  Connecticut  daily.  Gen¬ 
eral  copy  reading,  news  wire  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Fast-growing.  Excellent 
benefits.  Box  222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITOR  WANTED  for  job  1 
with  small  weekly.  Zone  2,  Salary 
34,000.  Box  188,  Eklitor  Sc  Publisher.  I 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 


THE  MAN  WE  WANT  is  now  writing 
editorials  on  a  newspaper  of  300,000 
or  more.  He  has  leadership  potential, 
originality,  and  a  compelling  urge  to 
shape  policy.  He  knows  he  could  write 
outstanding  editorials  on  a  strong 
daily  in  a  somewhat  smaller  city,  one 
of  the  cultural  centers  of  the  North¬ 
east  United  States.  Top  benefit  iiro- 
gram.  Metropolitan  salary  level.  Box 
244,  Eklitor  Sc  Publisher. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  OHIO  8,000  daily 
needs  general  reimrter,  preferably  with 
some  camera-dark  room  experience. 
Box  212,  Eklitor  Sc  Publisher, 

REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRITE®. 
Young  Zone  2  weekly  paper,  going 
semi-weekly.  Will  take  earnest  recent 
graduate.  Plenty  of  room  at  the  top 
lor  fact  diggers.  Box  238,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

STATE  EDITOR  WANTED  —  experi¬ 
enced  man  or  journalism  graduate  to 
take  over  state  editorship  of  progres¬ 
sive  midwestem  afternoon  daily.  Posi¬ 
tion  entails  supervision  of  40  stringers, 
copy  reading,  head  writing,  origina¬ 
tion  of  feature  stories  and  development 
of  correspondent  service.  Ebicellent  op- 
imrtunity,  working  conditions  and 
salary.  Write  Box  245  care  of  Eklitor 
&  Publisher,  giving  full  details  of 
qualifications.  Personal  interview  es¬ 
sential. 

CONNECTICTUT  NEWSPAPER,  uni¬ 
versity  town,  would  like  to  interview 
alert,  intelligent  reporter  who  would 
enjoy  working  for  a  paper  with  a 
staff  large  enough  to  develop  stories 
thoroughly  —  with  the  space  to  dis¬ 
play  them  appropriately  —  with  the 
hope  of  making  a  goto  paper  better. 
Good  salary,  all  fringes.  Box  271, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

COPY  DESK  OPE34ING:  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  top  pay;  pension  and 
other  benefits.  Address  Herbert  Moss, 
News  Eklitor. 

EISTABUSHED  GROUP  of  suburban 
Chicago  weeklies  seeks  an  all  around 
sports  editor-columnist  and  a  reporter 
to  cover  local  government.  Camera 
ability  preferred  for  both.  William 
(Arer,  Highland  Park  News,  608  Laurel. 
Highland  Park,  III. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNME3SIT  REPORTER 
for  Upstate  New  York  afternoon  daily 
in  15,000  class.  E‘ive-day  work  week, 
all  fringe  benefits,  immtoiate  opening. 
Send  resume  of  education,  experience, 
salary  range  to  Box  262,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GROWING  KENTUCKY  DAILY  wants 
depth  reporter  who  will  also  be  in 
charge  of  expanded  coverage  in  neigh¬ 
boring  counties,  train  news  staff,  and 
write  editorials.  Real  challenging  as¬ 
signment  for  the  man  who  loves  to  dig 
out  the  hard  news  and  yet  participate 
in  administrative  and  editorial  policy 
decisions.  Prefer  West  Kentuckian.  Pay 
open.  Incentive  plan  available,  pegged 
on  circulation  growth.  Send  resume  to: 
W.  M.  Dear,  Publisher.  Gleaner-Jour¬ 
nal.  Henderson,  Ky. 


WHAT  WETRE  LOOKING  FOR  — 

A  bright,  young  managing  editor  for 
small  Northern  Ohio  6-aftemoon  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  direct  staff,  plan  lay¬ 
out.  effectively  use  pix  and  think  up 
that  “extra”  story.  Our  man  is  on  way 
up.  has  goto  reporting  background 
with  basic  understanding  as  to  type 
and  pictures.  He  must  be  ready  to 
WORK  I 

Could  a  gal  fill  the  bill  T 
Starting  salary  3125.  Write  Box  270, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher,  with  full  clips 
and  particulars. 


Editorial 

EDITOR  for  award-winning  semi¬ 
weekly.  All-around  newsman  with  high 
standards  and  capacity  for  hard  work. 
Zone  3.  Write  fully,  enclose  picture, 
salary  requirements.  Box  265,  Eklitor 
Sc  Publisher, 

NIGHT  EDITOR 

E’or  “bull-dog”  edition  of  award¬ 
winning  12,000  afternoon  daily.  Hours; 
until  11  P.M.,  5  nights  a  week. 
cellent  opportunity  for  aspiring  young 
reporter  to  advance  and  broaden  him¬ 
self.  Goto  starting  salary  —  excellent 
working  conditions  —  fringes.  Write 
or  call  to:  Glenn  Whitney,  Pharos- 
Tribune,  I.s>gansx>ort.  Ind. 

CAN  USE  A  COMPETEa4T  RE¬ 
PORTER  on  staff  of  morning  daily  in 
Midwest  city  of  100,000-pius.  ^cel- 
lent  fringes.  Salary  according  to  ex- 
Iierience  and  ability.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter.  Box  295,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

(DPY  RE-WRITE  EDITOR.  Male  or 
E’emale.  Minimum  5  years‘  experience. 
Prefer  experience  in  graphic  arts,  itome 
features  and  original  writing.  Pleasant 
offices,  agreeable  associates,  excellent 
growth  intential.  Write  in  confidence, 
state  salary  requirements.  Printing 
Impressions,  134  N.  13th  St.,  Phila., 
Pa.  19107. 

DESK  MAN,  experienced,  to  become 
assistant  city  editor  of  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Central  Virginia  city  of  60,- 
1)00:  five-<lay,  40-hr.  week;  numerous 
fringe  tonefits.  David  W.  Wright, 
Managing  Eklitor,  Lynchburg  News, 
Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

EDITOR.  ASSISTANT:  Career  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  trade  book  for  draft-free 
man  with  some  experience  —  lots  of 
flexability  — •  relish  for  hard  work  — 
yen  for  responsibility.  Start  36.200. 
Send  full  details.  Box  284,  Eklitor  Sc 
Publisher. 

EXPANDING  competitive  suburban 
daily  has  immediate  opening  for  above- 
average  reporter-rewrite  man  with  en¬ 
terprise,  professional  pride,  ability.  Top 
pay,  benefits,  37%  hour  week.  Busy 
news  area.  Zone  2.  Box  312,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

BXPEIRIENCED  NIGHT  WIRE  EDI¬ 
TOR  needed  at  once,  7,500  circulation. 
Central  Indiana.  References  checked. 
Apply  R.  E'.  Ijashbrook,  Morning 
j  Times,  E'rankfort,  Ind.  46041. 

EXPERIENCED  REn>OR‘rER  wanted 
for  top  beat  on  6M  circulation  offset 
suburbiin  daily.  Goto  pay.  benefits. 
Strong  background  needed  in  govern¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to:  Joe  N,  Wells, 
City  Eklitor,  Daily  Journal,  Wheaton, 
III. 

FARM  and  Business  News  Writer- 
,  Photographer  needed  by  growing  eve¬ 
ning  daily  in  Northwestern  Illinois. 
Prefer  man  with  college  degree  and 
feature  experience  on  large  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Box  294,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER-REPORTE®  with 
style,  wit  and  imagination  to  turn  out 
bright  features-in-depth  along  with 
general  assignment  news  for  25,000 
Great  Lakes  daily.  Guild  scale  for  be¬ 
ginner  with  experience  in  college  or  on 
small  paper.  Show  us  samples.  Box 
300,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

GE^fERAL  ASSIGNMENT  RE2PORTE1R 
wanted  by  small  but  vigorous  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Young  staff,  goto  working 
conditions.  Ideal  spot  for  beginner  or 
reporter  with  limitto  experience.  Write 
all,  including  salary  needs,  to:  Man¬ 
aging  Elditor,  Malone  Telegram,  Ma¬ 
lone,  N.  Y. 

I‘D  GIVE  MY  RIGHT  ARM  to  work 
for  a  newspaper  such  as  The  Potts- 
town  (Pa.)  Mercury.  Ever  hear  that 
when  they  siieak  of  a  progressive, 
campaigning,  crusading  paper?  The 
Mercury  has  two  openings  on  its  city 
staff  because  of  promotions.  Wants 
youth  willing  to  dig.  Don’t  phone,  but 
write  all  in  first  letter  to  Shandy  Hill. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Free  Lance 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


HARD-WORKING  NEWSMAN  to 
write  and  edit  quality  weekly.  Thorough 
knowledge  all  phases  news  writing  and 
desk  work.  Growing  operation  in  Mid- 
Atlantic  area.  $115  -|-  exi>ense  allow¬ 
ance.  Box  304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  THINK  you  might  l>e  happier 
on  a  medium-sized  paiier  which  aspires 
to  excellence  and  which  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  speaking  its  mind,  write  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Ekiitor,  Pine  Bluff  Commercial. 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas.  Right  now  we 
need  a  rei>orter.  but  we  would  I* 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  able  news¬ 
paperman  who  would  like  to  know 
more  about  us. 


MIDWEST  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has 
spots  for  experienced  photographer  and 
a  reporter.  Send  photo,  references.  Box 
299,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  with  ability,  ambition,  to 
edit  and  manage  a  large  offset  weekly 
starting  now  in  No.  2  spot  at  $110  a 
week.  Real  potential  in  pleasant,  thriv¬ 
ing  Zone  2  community.  Write  fully. 
Box  292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPE31MAN  with  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  wanted  for  journalism  faculty  as 
night  supervisor  of  campus  daily.  High 
pay.  Box  282,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE-COURTS  REPORTER,  young, 
experienced,  for  Central  Virginia 
morning  newspaper.  Five-day,  40-hr. 
week  :  numerous  fringe  benefits.  David 
W.  Wright,  Managing  EMitor,  Lynch¬ 
burg  News.  Inc.,  Lynchburg.  Va. 


REPORTek,  general  assignment,  fea¬ 
tures,  for  9,200  plus,  afternoon  daily 
in  university  city.  No.  Indiana.  Some 
experience  or  journalism  grad.  Send 
resume,  references  to  General  Manager, 
Vidette-Messenger,  Valparaiso,  Ind, 


REPORTER-EDITOR  to  write  area 
news,  work  with  correspondents.  Grow¬ 
ing  8M  daily  (pub.  PM.  Sat.  AM) 
Good  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Write  fully  to  Publisher.  Oneida  (N.Y.) 
Dispatch. 


REUTERS  North  American  desk  has 
vacancies  in  London  for  American  or 
Canailian  desk  siiecialists,  preferably 
with  wire  ser\’ice  experience.  Apply  in 
writing  to  Box  310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  KANSAS  DAILY  needs  city 
editor  immediately.  Must  lie  strong  on 
si>orts,  heads,  layout.  Willing  work 
hard.  Permanent  to  right  man.  Apply: 
Manager,  Russell  (Kans.)  Daily  News. 


SPORTS  and  general  rei>orter  for  12,- 
000  circulation  daily.  Daily  Leader- 
Times.  Kittanning.  Pa. 


.STILL  LOOKING  for  that  young  edi¬ 
tor-reporter  to  head  a  three-man  state 
<lesk  (plus  bureaus,  corresiiondents)  on 
Lake  Erie.  Elxperience  should  include 
writing,  erliting,  some  photography  and 
layout.  Area  coverage  accounts  for 
over  half  of  our  23,000  circulation.  If 
you  can  turn  out  a  bright,  newsy 
section,  advancement  with  a  growing 
newspaiier  group  is  assured. 

ALSO  NEEDED) :  a  young  reporter 
with  degree  or  experience  to  organize 
a  news  bureau  in  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Send  photo,  samples  to  W.  N.  Roesgen, 
Managing  Ed.,  Sandusky.  Ohio,  Reg¬ 
ister. 


TALENTED  EDITOR-REPORTE3R 
needed  at  once  for  rapidly-growing 
Los  Angeles  area  offset  weekly.  Un¬ 
believable  growth  in  past  quarter  makes 
position  available  to  man  who  can 
join  staff  of  veteran,  award-winning 
journalists.  This  newspairer  insists  on 
quality  and  integrity.  Drifters  need 
not  apply.  Starting  salary  $125  with 
chance  to  earn  shares  in  paper.  For¬ 
ward  resume,  photograph  if  handy,  to 
Box  278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED :  General  Assignment  Re¬ 
porter  Rocky  Mountain  afternoon  and 
Sunday  morning  daily,  five-day  week. 
Two  years’  experience  required.  Give 
all  information  first  letter.  Write:  E. 
P.  Martin,  Managing  Elditor,  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Tribune.  P.  O.  Box  80. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
Order  Blank  l 


=  Name. 


f  Address. 
1  City _ 


.Zone _ State. 


By. 


g  Clastification, 

I  COPY _ 


I  Q  Assign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

1  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

I  Mail  to: 

I  iDirOR  k  PUeuSHER  •  850  Third  Avenus  •  Nsw  York,  Now  York,  10022 
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NEWSMEN,  PHOTOGRAPHERS; 
Work  with  attorneys.  private-eyes, 
spare  time.  Good  fees.  Box  246,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Tra<le  Newspaper 
Box  211,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


Mechanical 


—COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— 
Suburban  daily  of  40,000  afternoon 
circulation,  seeks  foreman  with  proven 
record  of  leadership  in  union  shop. 
Capable  of  planning  and  organizing 
a  large  composing  room.  Practical 
knowledge  of  ’ITS  and  Photo  Composi¬ 
tion  desired.  Employe-owned  corpor¬ 
ation,  with  liberal  company  l>enefitB 
including  Profit  Sharing,  ^nd  com¬ 
plete  resume  to:  John  D.  Leeson,  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager.  Palo  Alto  Times. 
P.  O.  Box  300,  Palo  Alto.  California. 


COMPOSING:  Fast-growing  Southern 
California  Daily.  Mixer  Operators. 
’TTS  Perforators.  Ad  Make-up  and 
Composing  Room  Machinists  with  TTS 
experience.  35  hours,  $139.85 — 2  weeks’ 
vacation  —  good  hospitalization  plan. 
Apply:  Production  Dept.,  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Daily  Tribune.  2037  W.  San 
Bernardino  Rd.,  West  Covina,  Calif. 
Phone:  338-5511. 


FYIREMAN  for  5-unit  Vanguard. 
Forty-hour  week,  open  shop.  Two  year 
old  paper.  Must  be  take-charge  man. 
Write:  Manager,  ’The  Sun  Pub.  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  20,000,  E31  Paso.  Texas. 


PREISSMAN :  Good  2-year  man  or 
2/3er.  Capable  of  running  a  pony  Auto- 
Plate  and  Sta-Hi  Circular  Router,  with 
experience  on  a  Duplex  semi-circle 
Iiress.  Write  J.  L.  Kenner.  Lima  News. 
Lima,  Ohio. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FDREMAN  for 
small,  5-day  daily  Would  like  prospect 
to  have  experience  or  interest  in  cold 
type  as  well  as  hot.  Call  or  write: 
E'rank  A.  Johnson,  Republican-Reg¬ 
ister,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  supervision 
and  instruction  of  5  composing  room 
machinists  on  a.m.  and  p.m.  operation. 
’Thorough  knowledge  all  composing 
machinery  necessary,  with  emphasis  on 
newest  hot  metal  typesetting  and 
modern  TTS  processes.  Acquaintance 
with  electronic  equipment  preferred. 
Will  consider  journeyman  capable  of 
advancement,  ^ne  3.  Write  Box  290, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher,  giving  detaiis  of 
experience.  i>er8onal  data,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  etc. 


MACHINIST  for  6-machine  shop.  Over¬ 
scale  —  day  shift.  Exceilent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  Daiiy  Leader- 
Times,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Zone  9. 
Must  have  knowiedge  of  hot  type  and 
cold  type  processes,  offset  and  letter¬ 
press  rotary  background.  Open  shop. 
Will  consider  young  man  on  the  way 
up.  Complete  resume  of  experience, 
references,  etc.  will  bring  answer.  Box 
298,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


’ITS  PERFORA’TOR  OPERATORS : 
monitors,  machinists,  all  shifts.  Open 
shop,  high  take-home  pay,  many  bene¬ 
fits.  Expanding  book  typesetter. 
ANZBL,  611  Bro^way,  New  York-12, 
N.  Y. 


Promotion 


COPYWRITER 

FLORIDA  OPPORTUNI’TY  AWAI’TS 
creative  copywriter  who  can  originate 
and  produce  effective  copy  for  editorial 
and  circulation  promotion.  The  man  we 
are  looking  for  has  a  minimum  of  two 
years’  experience  as  copywriter  in 
newspaper  promotion  department, 
works  well  with  others,  turns  out  con¬ 
vincing.  quality  copy.  If  you  are  eager 
to  work  for  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
newspapers  in  Elorida  and  can  be 
available  for  an  interview  in  our  office, 
send  resume,  work  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  285,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Assistant 

Promotion  Manager — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 


’This  ad  is  directed  to  a  man  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  newsi>apor 
promotion  optKirtunity  he  now  hat. 

This  man  is  a  leader  who  wants 
a  career  opportunity  that  calls  for 
more  challenge,  more  creativenett, 
more  originality,  more  initiative! 
more  enthusiasm.  He  wants  to  be 
proud  of  the  copy  he  writes  and  of 
the  copy,  layouts  and  artwork  he 
approves.  He  wants  a  job  that  com¬ 
bines  creative  writing  with  adminis¬ 
trative  ability. 

Such  a  job  is  open  now — as  As¬ 
sistant  Promotion  Manager  of  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Our  promotion 
department  consists  of  7  copywriters, 
5  artists,  a  complete  production  sec¬ 
tion.  a  research  division  and  a 
statistical  section. 

If  you  believe  you  are  this  man — 
who  can  write  copy  and  help  super¬ 
vise  the  entire  operation — write  in 
confidence  to  Barry  Urdang,  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager,  The  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 


Public  Relations 


ASSISTANT  IN  PUBLIC  INFORMA- 
TION  for  Midwest  Program  on  Air¬ 
borne  Television  Instruction,  school 
service  organization  based  at  Purdue. 
News  or  public  relations  background. 
College  degree.  Send  resume,  references 
to  O.  A.  Spaid.  MPATI,  Inc.,  P.  0. 
Box  1517,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  to  help 
write,  edit  employee  newspaper  and 
assist  in  press  and  public  relations 
work  for  an  upstate  New  York  utility. 
Knowledge  of  news  and  feature  writing 
a  must.  Camera  experience  helpful. 
Journalism  graduate  preferred.  Be¬ 
ginners  will  be  considered.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
302,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PR  MANAGER  for  established  depart¬ 
ment  of  fast-growing  advertising 
agency  in  Zone  5.  locab^  in  lake  dis¬ 
trict  100  miles  from  Chicago.  Must  be 
able  to  plan  PR  programs  for  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial  national  accounts, 
to  write  imaginatively  and  to  super¬ 
vise  other  writers.  Shelter  magazine 
experience,  contacts  helpful.  Rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  certain  for  man  or  woman 
with  writing  and  management  skills. 
All  inquiries  will  be  acknowledged  and 
held  confidential.  Submit  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  303,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALEISMAN  —  Extensive  traveling. 
Must  know  street  circulation.  Mechani¬ 
cally  inclined.  Coin-’TrolIed  Ekiuipment 
<3orp.,  11486  Hart  St.,  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Ckilif, 


MEDIA  SALESMAN  WANTED:  Job 
opportunity  in  state  of  Alabama  for 
advertising  salesman ;  extensive  travel, 
good  salary,  experience  necessary  in 
advertising,  sales  and  agency  contact; 
write  biographical  sketch  and  resume 
of  work  experience  to  P.  O.  Box  1948, 
University,  Alabama. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


■idministrativp. 

manager  $4MM  daily.  Enhanced 
50%  in  «  year*-  Seek*  enterprising 
owner  offering  equitable  arrangement 
for  progress.  Box  196,  Editor  &  PuIk 
liiher. _ 


temporary  MANAGEMENT  in  case 
of  (ieatii  illness,  travel,  estate^  settle¬ 
ment  or  you  find  the  "right”  man. 
Sensonetl :  capable.  Box  216.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SAVED  ONE  PUBUSHER  $1,000,000. 
'^rned  a  )<oor  imaged  financial  disaster 
into  a  profitable,  highly-respected  pa¬ 
per  against  red  hot  competition.  Have 
weil-rounded  daily  and  weekly  experi¬ 
ence.  May  be  able  to  solve  your  prob- 
lan.  Ixjoking  for  a  permanent  spot 
with  a  future.  Zones  8  or  9.  Write 
fox  269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXEtTUTIVE.  EXPERIENCED,  41, 
all-around  editorial  award-winning  Nie- 
man  Fellow  with  know-how  in  han¬ 
dling  staff  is  available  now  due  to 
merger  as  Editor,  Managing  Editor, 
Manager  or  Publisher  of  small  or  me¬ 
dium  daily  (or  large  weekly  complex). 
Fast,  creative,  an  eniiver  of  news.  Refs 
on  ability,  integrity,  responsibility,  Ed 
.Seney,  1260  SB  Tth  Ave.,  Pompano 
foach.  na.  Phone  WB  3-2129. 


NOT  A  GENIUS  but  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied  by  education  and  15  years’  ex- 
lerience  for  general  management  or  as 
advertising  manager.  Seek  opportunity 
—not  a  job  I  Know  all  phases  of  offset. 
Available  Sept.  1.  Write  or  call: 
Malcolm  Jones,  P.O.  Box  484,  Galax, 
Virginia. 


Display  Advertising 

17  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE 
Newspaper  display  advertising  sales 
and  management.  Highly  successful 
sales  record  on  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Seek  i>ermanent  position  in  Florida. 
Available  nowl  Family  man.  No 
drinker.  Member  Kiwanis.  Phone  or 
write:  Howard  A.  Knox,  838  Tennessee 
Lane,  Sarasota,  Florida.  Ph.  355-1833. 

Editorial 


AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS  WRITER 
seeks  advance  to  major  league.  Five' 
years’  experience.  Presently  sports 
writer-columnist  on  medium  daily.  Pre¬ 
fer  New  York-Philadelphia  area.  Box 
209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERT  INSIDE  HELP 

REWRI’TEMEN  on  daily,  Elastem  city, 
offer  rapid  copy  service — Air  Express 
— on  time  matter  dispatched  by  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio-TV,  PR  shops. 
Also  heads,  makeup,  spots,  speeches, 
newsletters.  Will  do  research.  Men 
and  feature  girl  would  make  your 
editor  more  effective.  Modest  rate. 
Query.  Box  231,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


WRITER  TRAINEE  position  sought  by 
serious  young  man.  College  education. 
References.  Personable — reliable.  Pre¬ 
fers  Zones  8.  7.  Box  247,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


NYC  AREA  —  Young  Woman,  B.A. 
English,  2%  years’  news  reporting  ex¬ 
perience  on  California  dailies,  seeks 
challenging  job  in  communications 
field,  after  Oct.  1.  Box  256,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST 
Twenty  years’  exi^rience  desires  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  job.  Have  brush  — 
will  travel  I  Box  148,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


’•LITTLE  MERCHANT"  SPECIALIST* 
Twenty  years’  experience.  Thorough 
knowl^ge  all  phases.  Knows  ABC  & 
VAC.  Telephone  415-968-1717  for  per¬ 
sonal  visit  or  write  Box  233,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  NEED  A  LIFT? 

6  Years  Classified.  Copy,  layout,  sales 
increases,  linage  gains,  promotion 
oriented — 30,000  daily.  Desire  CAM  job, 
small  to  medium  daily.  Box  289,  Flditor 
A  Publisher. 


Correspondents 

EUORPFl-BOUND.  Leaving  October 
for  Morocco,  Rome.  Ten  years’  Wash¬ 
ington  experience  including  Capitol 
Hill,  business,  labor.  Stringer,  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  286.  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


Dispatch 

DISPATCH  PROBLEMS?  Journeymen 
doing  clerical  work?  Dispatch  and 
Service  department  head  with  10  years’ 
experience  on  fast  moving  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  publication  with 
170,000  circulation  desires  change. 
Capable  of  organizing  and  directing 
»ny  size  oi)eration.  Beet  of  References. 
Age  41.  Box  297,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

SUCCFSSFTIL  AD  SALFSBIAN 
on  300-M  4-  daily  desires  to  relocate 
■  with  aggressive  organization.  Mana¬ 
gerial  qualifications.  Box  254,  FIditor 
St  Publisher. 


hard-hitting  AD  MANAGER,  30, 
seeks  challenge;  presently  on  7000 
daily.  Married,  Family.  Relocate  any¬ 
where.  Outstanding  record.  $9000.  mini¬ 
mum.  Box  281,  Flditor  St  Publisher. 


REPOR'TEk.  with  4%  years’  widely 
varied  experience  as  one-man  sports 
staff  of  10.000  Midwestern  daily,  seeks 
challenging  job  with  a  future.  Sports 
preferred,  but  not  essential.  Age  26, 
just  completing  two-year  tour  of  mili¬ 
tary  duty.  Flxcellent  health,  references. 
Location  no  consideration.  Box  253, 
Flditor  St  Publisher. 


RFIPORT'KK-  REWRITEMAN,  stymied 
on  dead-end  street  in  present  job,  seeks 
permanent  job  with  future.  Seven 
years’  experience  as  reporter,  feature 
writer,  rewriteman,  photographer.  Fln- 
terprising  —  imaginative.  Single,  34, 
B.S.,  SDX.  Veteran,  Can  relocate.  Box 
259,  Flditor  St  Publisher. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING  REPORTER,  re¬ 
writeman.  Single,  4  years’  experience, 
MSJ.  Pointing  toward  career  as  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Latin  America.  Want 
opportunity  to  use  the  Spanish  in 
newspaper  work  now.  Currently  on 
special  assignment,  desk  work.  Box  261, 
Editor  St  ^blisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST. 
Young,  dynamic,  dedicated.  Vet,  BA. 
Flxi)erienc^  unmatched.  Box  267,  Fldi- 
tor  St  Publisher. 


TIRED  OF  BEING  AN  INDIAN  — 
want  to  be  a  chief  I  Top  Gal  wants  top 
post  —  daily,  weekly,  magazine,  fea¬ 
tures,  layout,  rewrite— I’ve  done  them 
all  in  eight  years  of  experience,  and 
taught  for  five  more.  iSefer  Boston 
area,  but  will  relocate.  Resume  Box 
251,  FMitor  St  Publisher. 


ARIZONA,  S.  CALIFORNIA  newspa- 
l)er  or  PR  position  sought  by  family 
man,  29.  Experienced  assignment*  edi¬ 
tor,  deskman,  feature  writer,  reporter. 
Recipient  FVeedoms  Foundation  award. 
Box  309,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNER  SPOT  WITH  FUTURE 
for  career  changer?  Broad  background 
includes  2  years’  college  plus,  J  and 
foreign  affairs;  varied  military;  minor 
weekly  and  extensive  non-news  writing/ 
editing.  Good  camera.  Wed,  bred  and  a 
young  42.  Will  relocate.  Box  306,  Eldi- 
tor  St  Publisher. 


COMPFJrENT  journeyman  copy  editor 
29,  all  skills.  Box  279,  EMitor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  August  24,  1963 


Editorial 


EDITOR,  27  years’  varied  writing  ex- 
lierience,  seeks  growth  i)osition.  Re¬ 
locate.  Box  311,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER.  27.  four  years’ 
experience  in  all  beats  and  phases  as 
small  daily  editor  and  large  daily  re- 
imrter.  College,  German  interpreter  in 
Army,  published  in  The  New  York 
Times  and  Sports  Illustrated.  Hard 
worker,  imaginative.  References  and 
clips.  Seeks  challenge  and  opportunity 
for  future  on  weekly,  daily,  radio  or  TV. 
Zones  1  or  2,  Box  296,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  45  —  write, 
rewrite;  10  years’  experience;  B.A., 
knowledge  languages,  arts.  N.Y.C.  or 
vicinity.  Box  301,  Elditor  &  I’ublisher. 


EIDITORIAL  STAFT  of  literary  maga¬ 
zine  or  publishing  house  in  San  EVan- 
cisco  area.  August  Army  discharge. 
Experience  with :  advertising,  PR  firm, 
and  as  military  press  officer.  B.A. 
Elnglish,  graduate  work ;  age  27, 
married.  Box  141,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  WRITER?  Twenty 
years’  varied  newspaper  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  desk.  Seek  change  of  pace, 
scenery  in  Zone  2,  with  chance  to 
write.  Box  314,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  REPORTER 
couple  looking  for  jobs  on  creative 
magazine,  newspaper  or  agency.  Both 
highly  experienced  and  award-winners. 
Seek  lively,  progressive  organization 
to  present  challenge.  Box  293,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  feature  writer,  columnist; 
idea  man;  over  20  years’  diversified 
experience.  Box  307,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


REPORTER-EIDITOR :  Single,  25,  small 
daily  reporting  and  editing  experience; 
several-times  award-winning  Armed 
E'orces  newspaper  editor.  Prefer  Zone 
6.  Available  Nov,  1st.  Box  291,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


STYMIED  NORTHWEST  WIREMAN, 
35,  seeks  editorial  writing  job  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily.  Have  awards,  editorial, 
feature,  investigative.  Able  desk  man. 
Will  consider  desk  job  if  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Box  283,  EMitor  St  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  tor  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADUNE  PERSONNEH^  (Agency) 
66  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Mechanical 

PRESSROOM  SUPTKINTENDEaiT  — 
over  30  years’  experience  with  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Fast,  efficient  and 
fully  capable,  ^cellent  personality  for 
— and  will  also  consider — sales  and 
service  of  pressroom  supplies.  Available 
immediately  I  Box  7,  ^itor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  two  years’ 
experience.  Married;  40  years  of  age: 
will  travel.  Arthur  Sternreich,  4510 
165th  St.,  nushing-58.  N.  Y. 


TTS  SUPERVISOR  AND  OPERATOR, 
familiar  with  all  phases.  Elxperienced 
instructor  of  new  operators.  Punch  550 
lines  i>er  hour.  Box  287,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  20  years’  news  ex¬ 
perience;  125  newsphoto  awards;  past 
President  National  Press  Photographers 
Association;  seeks  position  on  picture¬ 
conscious  daily.  Write  or  call  for 
resume  and  samples  to:  Don  Swenson, 
P.  O.  Box  941,  or  call  282-6133. 
Rochester,  Minnesota. 

Public  Relations 

NEWSMAN,  early  forties,  15  yean’ 
thorough  experience  on  all  beats  — 
most  desks  —  seeks  PR  i)Ost.  Par¬ 
ticularly  adept  at  engaging  feature 
material  and  effective  makeup.  Pres¬ 
ently  key  man  on  copy  desk  of 
progressive  Florida  A.M.  Box  263,  Eldi- 
tor  St  Publisher. 


TELL  THE  WORLD 

With  this  classy  hotel  publicist,  skilled 
all  media,  social,  sports,  news,  con¬ 
ventions  and  photo  releases  on  national 
basis.  'Top  echelon  writer,  photographer 
now  employed,  interested  exclusive  year 
round  resort  with  publicity  minded 
G.M.  having  comprehension  of  what 
its  all  about.  Coastal  areas  preferred. 
Address  Box  268,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Ads  on  Russian  Television 


So\iet  radio  and  television, 
government  owned  and  operated, 
will  now  accept  advertising 
from  companies  in  Western 
countries. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Russia 
we  reported  (E&P,  June  22, 
page  15)  the  appearance  of  some 
display  advertising  in  Soviet 
newspapers  and  magazines 
which  are  also  government  con¬ 
trolled.  We  saw  only  a  few  ads 
for  Soviet  goods  and  services 
but  we  are  now  told  that  100 
British  companies  have  been 
advertising  in  Soviet  print 
media. 

Our  information  comes  from 
World’s  Press  News  and  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Review,  E&P’s  British 
counterpart,  which  reports  that 
early  this  month  “the  man  in 
charge  of  the  state  organization 
handling  all  advertising  and 
publicity  activities  in  the  USSR 
flew  into  London  to  urge  Brit¬ 
ish  companies  to  advertise  more 
in  Soviet  media.” 

He  is  A.  Vasilyev,  president 
of  V/0  Vneshtorgizat,  the 
Soviet  organization  responsible 
for  trade  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising.  At  a  press  conference  he 
said  companies  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  Japan  and  France  had 
secured  a  better  share  of  Rus¬ 
sian  trade  than  Britain  because 
they  had  made  better  use  of 
Russian  advertising  media  and 
that  now  advertising  can  be 
booked  on  radio  and  television, 
a  recently  introduced  facility. 

We  are  sure  U.S.  advertisers 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
Soviet  rates  are  roughly  £80 
($225)  per  minute  on  radio  and 
£160  ($450)  per  minute  on 

television. 

It  develops  that  the  Soviet 
official  was  talking  about  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  means  of  reaching 
technicians  and  engineers  and 
not  as  a  means  of  selling  more 
to  the  consumers.  They  never 
heard  of  “cost  per  thousand,” 
WPN&AR  says: 

“Russian  industry  as  a  whole, 
he  pointed  out,  needed  as  much 
information  as  possible  about 
British  products  and  who  manu¬ 
facture  them.  It  was  true  that 
the  Soviet  buying  organizations 
in  the  various  industries  placed 
the  final  orders,  but  it  was  es¬ 
sential  to  give  information  to 
the  end-users  in  Russian  indus¬ 
try — the  chief  technicians,  en¬ 
gineers  and  factory  executives 
who  formed  the  key  personnel 
in  the  expansion  of  their  indus¬ 
try. 


“This  could  be  done  by  adver¬ 
tising  over  radio  and  television, 
in  the  general  press  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  official  trade 
journals  which  cover  every 
branch  of  industry  throughout 
Russia. 

“There  were  about  160  such 
specialized  journals,  said  Mr. 
Vasilyev.” 

Commenting  on  such  use  of 
Soviet  radio  and  television, 
WPN&AR  said  editorially  that 
the  “novelty  value  alone”  would 
be  enough  to  command  interest. 
But  it  recalled  a  cartoon  in 
which  a  Russian  viewer,  con¬ 
templating  the  appearance  of 
Stalin  on  his  television  screen, 
was  seen  to  mutter:  “Here 
comes  another  damn  commer¬ 
cial.” 

*  *  * 

Another  interesting  story 
from  England  via  WPN&AR 
says  the  Daily  Telegraph  and 
the  Sunday  Telegraph  have 
raised  their  commission  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agents  from  10%  to 
15%.  It  brings  their  commission 
into  line  with  that  of  the  Daily 
Express,  Guardian,  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  Daily  Mail,  Daily  Mirror 
and  Daily  Sketch  which  in  re¬ 
cent  years  raised  their  commis¬ 
sion  to  15%  under  prodding  by 
the  Institute  of  Practitioners  of 
Advertising. 

Only  the  Sunday  Observer 
and  Sunday  Citizen  pay  less 
than  15%,  we  are  told. 

This  offers  an  intriguing 
idea  for  speculation. 

The  15%  has  been  standard 
in  this  country  for  many  years. 
Newspapers  here  are  searching 
for  ways  to  gain  back  their 
national  advertising  linage, 
which  for  one  reason  or  another, 
has  been  gradually  diverted  to 
other  media  and  into  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  at  retail  rates. 

One  of  those  reasons  is  said 
to  be,  although  not  generally 
acknowledged  by  advertising 
agencies,  that  the  cost  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  placing  a  campaign 
in  newspapers  makes  it  less 
profitable  for  the  agency  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  putting  the  same 
budget  into  magazines  or  broad¬ 
casting. 

If  that  is  true,  why  not  raise 
the  ante?  Why  not  say  to  agen¬ 
cies:  “We  realize  the  cost  of 
doing  business  with  us  is  a 
stumbling  block  so  we'll  increase 
our  commission  to  you  for  the 
service  you  render?”  Say  to  18% 
or  20%. 

Is  15%  a  magic  number?  Who 


says  it  has  to  stay  that  way? 

A  newspaper  representative, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  wrote 
to  us  last  week: 

“If  the  facts  were  known 
properly,  should  they  (pub¬ 
lishers)  put  a  good  cost  ac¬ 
counting  system  on  their  adver¬ 
tising  income,  they’d  find  that 
the  national  dollar  is  infinitely 
more  profitable  than  anything 
else — less  handling,  less  every¬ 
thing  (and  that’s  even  after 
agency  commission,  etc.).” 

If  so,  then  they  have  room 
to  get  their  local-national  differ¬ 
ential  reduced  to  where  it  is 
more  attractive  to  a  national 
advertiser  to  do  business  with 
them,  and/or  offer  more  of  an 
inducement  to  agencies.  That  is, 
if  they  really  want  the  national 
business. 

But  we  don’t  expect  to  see 
either  one  happen.  It’s  just  an 
intriguing  idea. 

Pete  Brandt  Keeps 
Queries  in  Order 

Washington 

Raymond  (Pete)  Brandt  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  this 
week  gave  younger  reporters  a 
good  lesson  in  the  technique  of 
asking  questions  at  a  presiden¬ 
tial  news  conference. 

Following  a  method  he  has 
used  with  many  a  president  be¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Brandt  threw  a  single 
question  at  President  Kennedy 
— one  dealing  with  the  balance 
of  pajTnents  problem.  The 
President’s  response  led  to  a 
second  question  and  then  a 
third. 

This  is  no  record  for  any 
single  reporter  for  a  presiden¬ 
tial  news  conference  but  Mr. 
Brandt  remarked  later: 

“Some  ask  the  President  long, 
involved  questions  with  several 
parts  to  them  and  I  don’t  see 
how  he  can  keep  track  of  them. 
It’s  my  idea  to  ask  him  one 
simple  question  at  a  time.  His 
response  often  will  lead  to  the 
other  questions  you  have  in 
mind.  That  happened  this 
week.” 


Copy  Desks 
Need  Talent, 
Editor  Says 

Orono,  Me. 

Copy  readers  are  hard  to  find 
because  it’s  a  dull  job  and  you 
get  the  most  tired  crowd,  RosUm 
Globe  managing  editor  Thomi* 
Winship  declared  here  this  week. 

Speaking  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Winship  said: 
“Ninety  nine  complaints  we  re¬ 
ceive  about  unfair  news  cover¬ 
age  turns  out  to  be  about  the 
headlines,  not  the  stories.” 

“Finding  good  deskmen  is  a 
national  problem,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Winship  was  speaking  at 
the  City  Managers  Institute. 

He  said  managers  should 
spend  a  lot  more  time  back¬ 
grounding  reporters  to  insure 
that  they  get  the  story  strai^t 

“Call  them  in  and  talk  for 
maybe  an  hour  a  day,”  he 
advised. 

Mr.  Winship  also  said  public 
officials  should  make  an  effort 
to  educate  editorial  writers. 

’Phonies  from  Good  Guys’ 

Mr.  Winship  said  newspapers 
face  a  problem  in  recruiting 
reporters  to  cover  public  affain 
“with  enough  expertness  and 
interestingly  enough  so  that  the 
public  will  know  the  phonies 
from  the  good  guys”  in  relating 
an  account  of  a  controversy. 

He  warned  that  an  attempt 
to  suppress,  or  slow  down,  news 
is  dangerous.  “It  has  a  tendency 
to  come  around  and  hit  you  in 
the  back  of  the  head,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Winship  said  that  Boston 
corruption  cannot  be  blamed  on 
the  lack  of  diligence  by  news 
media.  The  newspapers  started 
to  tell  the  story  about  five  years 
ago  and  they  deserve  credit  for 
current  reform  measures,  he 
said.  Radio  and  tv  have  played 
an  equal  role,  he  added. 


What  they’re  saying  about 

Cy  Barrett  Says... 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 
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^'Excellent  mail  'puller!"  ■ 

Dayton  Journal  Herald 


National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America 
20  North  Wacker  Drive 

Area  Code  312-STate  2-1393 


13  BIS 

obert  C.  Dille,  Pres. 


Chicago  6,  lllmois 
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Helpful,  competent  service  and  “The  Voice  With  a  Smile,”  whatever  your  needs  may  be.  Photo  shows  Mrs.  Barbara  C.  Fandel,  a  Bell  Service  Representative,  talkirrg  to  a  customer. 

“It  isn’t  enough  that  people  should  merely  accept  what 
we  do.  Our  job  is  to  give  them  service  they  positively 
enjoy.  And  this  is  no  little  challenge.  It  is  a  great  one.” 

FREDERICK  R.  KAPPEL,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 


The  challenge  is  with  us  every  utmost  consideration  for  the 


day,  in  everything  we  do. 


needs  and  wishes  of  every  one 


As  new  speed  and  efficiency  serve. 


are  added,  there  is  an  increased 


We  try  very  hard  to  make  that 


obligation  for  courtesy  and  the  policy  come  true. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

SERVING  YOU 


Printed  in  V.S.A. 


i 

I 
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they  know 


about  women— 

Betsy  Morris  of 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentin 


I 

I 


Betsy  Morris,  women’s  editor  of  The  News-Sentin 
describes  her  beat  as  “an  area  of  heritage  and  n 
horizons,  of  antiquities  and  atomic  science." 

Put  another  way,  Knoxville  has  its  mountain  fol 
and  cosmopolites.  Betsy  and  her  staff  like  them 

“We  run  the  heel  taps  off  our  shoes,"  says  Betsy 
who  joined  The  News-Sentinel  a  week  out  of  coll 
and  became  women’s  editor  in  1961.  “We  run  acr 
fields  to  cover  country  fetes,  or  several  times  t 
length  of  the  Civic  Coliseum  to  cover  grand  balls..,, 

“We’re  among  the  world’s  best  listeners.  We  lis 
until  our  ears  ache,  and  we  still  haven’t  heard 
we’d  like  to  hear  to  report  all  we’d  like  to  report.’ 

Betsy  likes  to  relate  Knoxville  to  the  rest  of  t 
world,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  Knoxville.  “We’ 
proudest,”  she  says,  “when  some  one  from  our  ar 
makes  a  high  mark.  What  a  story!" 

Betsy  sent  her  food  editor  to  Hawaii  for  the  Char 
pionship  Cookout.  (She  also  knows  how  to  do  gr 
beans,  Tennessee  style.) 

The  fashion  editor  sees  New  York  fashion  sho 
twice  a  year.  (She  also  can  advise  readers  what  t 
wear  for  square  dancing.) 


h 
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The  interior  decorating  writer  dotes  on  Fren 
Provincial.  (She  also  knows  how  to  make  the  hou 
look  lovely  with  Early  Attic  pieces.) 

Betsy’s  staff  is  Tennessee-born.  They  like  what 
they’re  doing.  “In  fact,”  beams  Betsy,  “we’re  MAD 
about  it!" 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLO-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  • 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


HOUSTON  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


•  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


0*«*r«l  ArfvartMng  Dapt. 
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